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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
Review. 





Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for iatpate, and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & OCO., 


Berlin Agents for Tur READER, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THe READER, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of Tue READER. ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





RITISH. ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 





The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will 
be held, under the Presidency of Sir C. LYELL, F.R.S., &c., 
at BATH commencing on Wednesday, September 14 
Notices of Papers proposed to be read at the Meeting should 
be sent to the Local Secretaries at Bath (C. Moore, Esq., 
C. E. Davis, Esq., Rev. H. H. Winwood), or to the Assistant 
General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Bath. 

On and after August 15, until September 9, Life Members 
who intend to be present at the Meeting may receive their 
Tickets by applying to the General Treasurer, and returning 
to him their Life Members’ invitation circular; Annual Sub- 
scribers who wish to receive their Tickets must return their 
invitation circular, with £1 enclosed, to the General Treasurer, 
W.Spottiswoode, Esq., 50, Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W. 


The Executive Committee at Bath will elect New Members 
and Associates on the following conditions :— 

I. New Life Members for a gumapentiton of £10, which 
entitles them to receive gratuitously the Reports of the 
Association which may be published after the date of 
payment. 

I. New Annual Subscribers for a payment of £2 for 
the first year, These receive gratuitously the Reports for 
the year of their admission, and for every following year in 
which they continue to pay a subscription of £1, without 
intermission. 

III. Associates for this Meeting only for a payment of £1. 
They are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at 
two-thirds of the Publication Price. 


Ladies may become Members on the same terms as Gentle- 
men, and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may 
be obtained by Members, on payment of £1. 

After September 9, personal application for Tickets must 
be made at the Reception Room (the Pump Room), Bath, 

ich will be opened on Monpay, Sept. 12th. 

Members and others who wish to obtain information about 
the Local arrangements are requested to communicate with 
the Local Secretaries at Bath. 





OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


Drrecror— 
Sir RODERICK Inpat RUE IER, K.C.B., 
4 Cc. 





During the Session 1864-5, which will commence on the 
8rd of OOTOBER, the cohowing COV Rane ef LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 


> M.A., F.R.S. 

3. Natural istory—By T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

5 Mine SY } By Warington W. Smyth, M.A, F.R.S. 
6. Roology— By A. OC. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. Applied Mechanics—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R.S. 

8. sics—By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne 
Edgar, M.A, tte ‘ae 

The fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is 
£30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of £20, 
exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
Laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hof- 
mann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. 
eockete to separate Course of Lectures are issued at £3and 


Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls 
acting Mining Agents and Managers, may pm A tickets at 
reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil-teachers, and others 
e in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at 

uced fees, 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 

tical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. S.w. 


TRENHAM REEEKS, Registrar. 





REDUCED SCALE OF INTEREST. 


Deposit of Deeds, Leases &o.— Apply at 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Ww rs . Saturdays 
Forms gratis,—P, J. HARVEY. § Secretary, ae 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, | 


(MHE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


| 
| Orrices :—14, New King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
| 
| 


DIRECTORS, 


The Right Honourable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman. 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongst 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 

SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 
during Sickness. 


Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 


G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 





Active Agents Wanted. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


No, 1, Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, London, 
Established 1803. 








Subscribed and Invested Capital, £1,600,000. 
Total Losses Paid, £2,688,900. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted on every description of 
property at home and abroad at moderate rates. 


CLAIMS liberally and promptly settled. 


INSURANCES on stock, machinery, utensils, and fix- 
ret trade effected at a Reduction of ONE HALF the 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





HERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Cannon Srreer 
Lonpon, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus, 

Agents are required on liberal terms. 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 





GTAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

10, Moorcatr Street, Lonpon :—Drrecrors: Chairman 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., Judge of the 
County Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrewsbury.—De- 
puty Chairman—JOHN CHURCHILL, Esq.—Every de- 
scription of Life Assurance.—Annual Income, £130,000, The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 


JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, ae, ‘Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, ae ery d by an Annual Payment 
rey e 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 


COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID, 


For Particulars a to the Clerks at any of the Railw 
Stations, to the oo Agente, or at the Offices, 10, REGEN 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 

Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres, 
Catacomb a was 7 ‘ia sis p £8 8s. 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins abe £7 7s. 0d. 

Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 108, 0d. 

Ditto Private Grave pia Sis £2 15s, Od, 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 

Ground) ‘ % sa on £2 2s, 0d, 


Common Interment (including Desk Service) 20 lls, 0d. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices:—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





SouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of banking business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency 
fam New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective 

onies. 

‘ WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





£ | () O00 (or any Smaller Sum) READY to 
C 4 be ADVANCED by the TEMPERANCE 
paar ENT a gy tS IN S tet = 
0 , for of years n 
os or ie y+ Oe any pe is 
monthly instalments. Interest (in tion toa e- 
mium) 5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
Nore.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone, 











I] OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 
** London Bridge on the N ight of the Marriage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales,” and “The Afterglow in 
Egypt,” together with Robert B. Martineau’s Picture, “‘ The 
Day in the Old Home” are now ON VIEW, at the NEW 
CALLERS M6, Fiapover ere’ Regen’ rani rome. yes 
in the Morni en & R ission durin e 
rom Nine till Seven, One Shing and in the qreniag from 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





M2: HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 

196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
from the Vineyards,” “‘ The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
One Shilling. 





ESTERN FIRE OFFICE (LIMITED). 


—WESTERN LIFE OFFICE. _ (EstTas.isHep 1842.) 
Cuter Orrices—3, Parliament Street, London, and 77, King 
Street, Manchester. Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c, 
forwarded post free. 


ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A. 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Private Agents Wanted. 


GUN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern Cuemicat Works, STOWMARKET, Sure 
FOLK :—Messrs, THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

THis Manuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
onl was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co, 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and ining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 


The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 





For Purposes oF ARTILLERY, 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a Y gaa of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

8. Does not foul the gun. 

4. poss not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder, 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the om. : 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to | smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a@ much moter quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

‘3. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
wader, 
rot. In blasting rock under water the wider and 
greater force of a orn charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
ae ey to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Minitary ENGINEERING. 
16. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 


wder. 
m7. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bring and es, and to remove every kind of 


obstacle with great facility. ? 
18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 


than qaeever. 

19. For the same p . From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Nava WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 


tary artillery 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
Botton. 

23. It can be transported through fire without . 
simply by be wetted, and when dried in the open it 
becomes as as before. 

24. It is much safer than powder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The ay Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterabie in its nature. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be ~ogeet 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instruc- 
tions as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 


plied. 
They are also ey many to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
ad of ammunition. 

erists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 


may make special ents with patentee through 
ere, Pumrescn & Oo. os 
Stowmarket, March 10, 1864, 
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18, GREAT MARLBoROVGH Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LIFE IN JAVA: with Sketches of the 


Javanese. By WituiAM Barrineron D’ALMEIDA, 2 
Vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
*** Life in Java’ is both amusing and instructive. The 
author saw a good deal of the country and people not gene- 
known.” —Atheneum, 
“Mr. D’Almeida’s volumes traverse interesting ground, 
They are filled with good and entertaining matter,”— 


Examiner. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 


eer ane Lumiey, Twenty Years Director of Her 
ajesty’s Theatre. 1 Vol., 8vo., with Portrait. 

From the “ Times.”’—‘‘Mr. Lumley’s book, with all its 
sparkling episodes, is really a well-digested history of an 
institution of social importance in ita time, interspersed 
with sound opinions and shrewd and mature reflections.” 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


By Mrs. OvipHant. New and CuraPer EpITION, in 
1 Vol., with Portrait, price 9s,, bound. 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By Vicror Hvuao. The Authorized English Translation, 
Illustrated by M1Luais, price 5s., bound. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
CUMWORTH HOUSE. By the Author of 


“CASTE,” &, 3 Vols. 


MATTIE: a Stray. By the Author of 
“NO CHURCH,” “OWEN: a Warr,” &. 3 Vols, 


“An admirable work. It is a picture of life so true and 
viyid as to rivet the attention from first to last.” —Rrapgr. 
Mattie is a charming heroine. The story is fullof interest 
at every page.” —Atheneum. 


SON AND HEIR. 3 Vols. 


“A story of no ordinary merit. It cannot fail to attract 
the novel-reading public. The principal scenes are remark- 
able for their intense _ passion and vivid reality.”’—Messenger. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. By the 
Author of ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY.” 8 Vols. 


*** Guilty or Not Guilty’ will find many readers. There 
can be ho question as to its talent and power.’’—Messenger. 


SYBILLA LOCKWOOD. By Noel Rad- 


cLirre, Author of *‘ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 Vols. 


“A story that illustrates an idea is always more or less 
worth atteation. —Saturday Review. 


A GUARDIAN ANGEL. By the 
Author of “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 
“ A pleasant story, gracefully told.” —Post, 


NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 


Author of ** Live it Down,” &c. 8 Vols. 


“ A pleasant, healthy book, We have read it through with 
interest, and can recommend it to our readers,” —Atheneum. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE’S.” 3 Vols. 


BARBARA’S HISTORY. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 8 Vols. 


THE COST OF CAERGWYN. By Mary 


Howirr. 3 Vols. (Just ready, 





Now ready, Fourth Edition, feap, 8vo., pp. 340, elegant 
printed by WuIrriIneHAmM, cloth, 58., eantly 


A Journal of Summer Time in the 


COUNTRY. By the Rey. Ropert Aris WiL.MorTT, so 
time Incumbent of Bear Wood; with Introductory Memoir 


by his Sister. 
London: J. Russe.. Smiru, 36, Soho Square, 





Square 16mo., with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d., 


Sketches of Natural History. By 


Mary Howrrr. 
A New Edition of this favourite book; which has been 
fon gome # time out of print, with several pieces never before 


London: ALrrep W. os 5, Bishopsgate Street 
ithout, 





With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1, 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 
Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 
Factioal fardeners, architects, builders, and amateurs. By 
. SIEBECK, Superintendent of Public lens, Vienna ; 
- oe Eng’ Gardens &e., by JOSEPH NEWTON, 
London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, imperial 8vo., 25s., cloth, 


A Practical Course of Militar 
Tie “Hassreted ak Te 


os Dore 
an ark . 
By Captain Laxor, F.G.8., F.L.8. With an Appe by 
London: Arcutey & Co., Pub 

Architectural Works, 106, Grok Be aeeeerins And 


‘ENOCH ARDEN,”’ Evc., 
Saturday, the 10th enstant. 


NOTICE.—A fresh supply of the Poet-Laureate’s New Volume, 


well be ready for delivery on 


Price 6s., cloth. 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON & CO., DOVER STREET, W. 





THE NEW SERIAL TALE: 


HYACINTH; 


or, a Midsummer Day's Dream, 


IN THE FAMILY HERALD. 


——— 





THE RETURN OF THE SWALLOW, 


GOODWYN BARMBY’S POEMS. 


Just published, 8vo., cloth, 5s., 





AND OTHER POEMS. 
Bry GOODWYN BARMBY. 


London; Simpxrin, MARSHALL, & Co. 





In Monruaty Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 


OUR 


PUBLIC MEN AND PRETTY WOMEN. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


** Pickwick,” “*Davip CopPERFIELD,” &c, 





Now ready, Parr V., price ls., of 


MUTUAL FRIEND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARCUS STONE. 


London: CHapman and HA tt, 193, Piccadilly. 





On September 9th, in Three Vols., post 8vo., 


THE TWO ANASTASIAS, 
A NOVEL, 


RicwarD Bentury, New Burlington Street. 





On September Sth, in Two Vols., post 8vo., 


Episopes tn Raat LIFE, 


By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, 


The Friend and Correspondent of Washington Irving. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, at every Library, 


THE FOE ON THE HEARTH. 


A NOVEL. 





T. C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, 


This day is published, post 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 
The Religion of the Universe, 


with Consolatory Views of a Future State, and Suggestions 
on the most Beneficial es gy of Theological Instruction, 
By Ropert Fet.towes, LL.D. Third Edition, revised, with 
Qdsisions from the Author’s MS., and a Preface by the 
?. 
WILuiAMsand Noraare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 





Incentives to Prayer; bein 
DEVOTIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the 
PSALMS. Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is.; or edges 
turned in, ls.6d.; French mcrocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d, 

**An elegantly-printed volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise, . . . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.”—READER. 


Wuirttaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Szconp Edition 
revised, o 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Critically Examined and Explained, 
By the Rev. E, D. RenveE.u. 


London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H. Garinpon. Third Edition, 

** To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome boon.’”’—Sun. 

*“*Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science,’’—Morning Herald, 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 
Parker, of Manchester. 

** The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
zlearness of thought and language. All seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . , , There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
ya A word is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 
Standard, 














Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 


Pickling, &e. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Square, W.C, 


THE LATEST 


NEW NOVELS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BERTIE 


BRAY. 


By tux AUTHOR or “SIR VICTORS CHOICE,” Ke. 


(Second Edition. 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


In Three Volumes. 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 


By tux AUTHOR or “SACKVILLE CHASE,” &c. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” &c. 


FIFTH EDITION.—This day, at all Libraries, 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


This Novel has now reached the Frrra Eprrion. The Times for August 9 says of it :— 


inferior to the same author’s previous works, 
elevation it belongs to a higher style of art than! she has yet approached,”—7# 


“ We aré inclined to think that this last Novel is not in any respect 
m of treatment and in 
August 9, 1864, 





JOHN MAXWELL & OO., Pustisuens, 122, Puxer Sreuzt. 
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Tos secure the punctual delivery in Scotland, Treland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 
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THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN INDIA. 
‘\HE climate of India, in its effect upon the 

European constitution, is one of those 
questions that become more difficult to de- 
termine the more we know about them. So 
long as we were content to think that the 
country was dreadfully hot, made people 
yellow as to complexion, peppery as to tem- 
per, and lax as to morals, we had no anxiety 
in the matter. We accepted the conditions, 
and always understood that everybody who 
went out staked their lives against a large 
fortune ; if they won they came back again, 
and if they lost they naturally stayed where 
they were. Some, to be sure, stayed where 
they were by choice; and these were the men 
who always stood by India as ‘The finest 
climate in the world, Sir.” But, as we never 
saw the fortunate persons in question, they 

® no impression in Europe, and the few 
who cared to write their views found still 
fewer to believe them. Of late years, now- 
ever—since the Cape route has been shortened 
by fast steamers, and the fast steamers them- 
selves beaten by transit overland—since com- 
munication has been swift and frequent, and 
not only have Anglo-Indians gone backwards 
and forwards, but Englishmen in large num- 
bers have determined to see India for them- 


selves— since these changes haye been in | 
remarks was not so much in reference to 


x Seary ry we have known a great deal more 
about the country than we ever knew before; 


and foremost in the assaults upon our igno- | 


rance has been our old friend the climate. 
. In the old days we saw very little of Indian 
invalids, except such as were invalids beyond 
the possibility of mistake. When the journey 
ome and the journey out again occupied 
nearly a year, it was not a trivial ailment 
that sent a man to this coun In the case 
rd those who ‘‘ came for their health,” there- 
ore, We were accustomed to consider nan- 
hoon coloured countenances as inevitable, and 
vers as by no means matters of course. But, 
under the new state of things, the Indian 
— isas oftenas not a rosy, happy-looking 
OW, In an insulting state of animal spirits, 








with no care except to spend as much as 
possible of his handsome allowance, and 
make the most of his time as a man about 
Europe. He gives you such accounts, too, of 
the hilarity of Indian society, of tiger and 
wild-boar hunting, of racing, coursing, 
cricketing, racketing, and what not—to say 
nothing of the milder amusements of pic- 
nic-ing, dancing, and burra-khana-ing—that 
it seems impossible to suppose that a man 
can go through so much in a country that 
is unhealthy. The consequence is that 
at the present moment a decided opinion 
prevails among a large number of persons at 
home that the objections to the climate are 
all a delusion, while an equally large num- 
ber perhaps, who have lost friends in the 
country, or who have had unpleasant expe- 
rience of it themselves, still hold it in 
horror. The remainder, who are the largest 
number of all, are fairly perplexed, and 
have given up the idea of forming an 
opinion. They see, on the one hand, the rosy 
invalids, and hear their accounts of ‘‘ that 
glorious season at Simla,” and the “awful 
fun we had when our regiment was sta- 
tioned at Meerut ;’’ but, on the other hand, 
they see some of the most illustrious servants 
of the State come home to ong pean, rion, 4 
worn out; they hear of men of equal ran 
and fame who die before they can reach their 
native land, and even of ladies, whose fall 
cannot be attributed to work or exposure, 
meeting with the same ill fate. Those who 
have had the best opportunities of judging 
come to this conclusion—which we believe to 
be the nearest approach to fact. The ability 
to bear the climate of India depends, in the 
first place, upon .individual constitution, 
and, secondly, upon individual mode of 
life when in the country. To many 
Europeans the Indian climate is certain 
death; to many others it is more suitable 
even than the general climate of Europe ; in 
average cases it will be found that the mode 
of life is the important consideration. The 
Irish gentleman thought he had mastered 
the question when he said of the Anglo- 
Indians, ‘‘ They ate and they dhrink, and 
they dhrink and they ate, and then they die 
—and then they go home and say that the 
climate killed them.” Apart from the little 
difficulty involved in the latter statement, 
the Irish gentleman is not far wrong. There 
used to be a great deal too much conyiviality 
in India; and in proof that the more tempe- 
rate habits of the present day are favourable 
to life, is the undoubted fact that the average 
mortality of Anglo-Indians is far less than it 
used to be. Moderation, indeed, is the great 
secret of living in India—moderate convivi- 
ality, moderate exercise, moderate work, 
moderate rest, moderate relaxation — all 
scrupulously carried out in a manner that 
would delight old Montaigne. The Report 
of the Sanitary Commission appointed in 
1859 to inquire into the question, and of 
whose labours the result has just been issued, 
is far from unfavourable to the different 
climates of India; and we have it on the 
authority of such men as Sir John Lawrence 
and Sir Charles Trevelyan, among a number 
of others, including eminent medical officers, 
that the disproportion between the mortality 
of England and India, when unaffected by 
exceptional conditions, is by no means so 
great as is generally supposed. 

But our main object in making these 


the classes that can take care of themselves 
as the class which not only cannot take 
care of itself, but has, in another sense, 
to take care of other people. The great 
victim of the Indian climate has always 
been the British soldier. The mortality 
in the army at home is calculated at 17 
per 1000 annually; in India, for many 
years, the average is said to have been 69 
Pe 1000. Against this rate in barracks we 

ave only 38 per 1000 in the bungalows of 
the officers. As r their wives, those 
of soldiers in b die at the rate of 35 
per 1000—those of officers in bungalows at 
the rate ofonly 14 per 1000. Without entering 
into the question why the number of fe males 
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is so much lesa than that of males, we may 


safely assume, as regards the comparison 
between the higher and the lower class, that 
the disproportion is to be ascribed to the 
difference of accommodation, habits, and 
mode of life; and towards improvements in 
these respects it is pleasant to find that the 
efforts of the Indian authorities have for some 
time been directed. Indeed we are informed 
that, through the measures adopted, the 
frightfully high rate of mortality quoted 
above has of late been materially decreased. 
Sir Hugh Rose, whatever his quarrels with 
officers and with society, has never failed to 
deserve his character of the ‘Soldiers’ 
Friend.”” Underjhis auspices the barracks 
have everywhere been improved, and provided 
with comforts conducive to health; the 
rations have been varied, different kinds of 
cookery introduced, and the exercise of taste 
in choosing his dinner for the first time left 
to the soldier. The latter reform was in- 
tended to lessen the inducement to drink 
caused by monotonous and indigestible 
meals; and it appears to have had the 
compensating effect, for, under the new 
system, the soldier in India goes cheerfully 
with half his former allowance of grog—the 
restriction of which would, in the good old 
times, have been sufficient to cause, a mutiny. 
But Sir Hugh Rose has not stopped here. 
A Parliamentary Return, moved for by Sir 
Harry Verney, and just issued to the public, 
contains a ‘‘Copy of the Statement of the 
Commander-in-Chief, published at Head- 
Quarters, Simla, on the 6th day of April, 
1864, of the Results of the System of Regi- 
mental Workshops, established by G. OQ. 
O. ©., dated the 10th day of September, 
1861.” The statement is a brief one, but 
full of important matter. 

The system, Sir Hugh Rose tells us, has 
been established in five regiments of cavalry 
and thirty-two battalions of infantry; and 
so well has it been developed by the exertions 
of commanding and subordinate officers, 
aided by the good-will of the men, that, 
according to the latest returns received—for 
the half-year ending June 30th, 1863—the 
collective accounts stood as follows, the 
rupees being calculated in pounds for the 
convenience of the home reader, and the 
shillings and pence dropped for the conve- 
nience of ourselves :—Balance on the credit 
side on the 31st September, 1862, £320; 
amount realized for work done during the 
current half year, £5542; value of stock, &c., 
on hand 30th June, 1863, £1721; balance 
on the debtor side, mil; total, £7584. But, 
however favourable this statement (given in 
detail in the Return) may be, Sir Hugh Rose 
assures us that it does not adequately represent 
the success of the workshops, because man 
regiments have not been able to give a 
development to the system, on account of 
want of barrack - accommodation in some 
cases, and the movements of the corps in 
others. Many improyements have also 
been made of which no returns have been 
provided. A number of regiments have 
gardens attached to them, as have also several 
of the military hospitals. These the men 
take pleasure in cultivating; and man 
of them are kept with great neatness 
taste, Government prizes being awarded 
for the most deserving. Sir Hugh requests 
commanding officers to extend the garden 
syeyem as far as possible in connexion with 
their several barracks. 

His Excellency observes that he has seen 
at his inspections that the industrial system 
for soldiers’ children has been carried out 
with very good effect in several regiments, 
and that the girls have not only learned to 
make their own clothes and sew neatly, but 
have also acquired a useful and practical 
education, under the superintendence, in 
many cases, of excellent schoolmistresses. 
Generally ing, throughout the army in 
Bengal he notices that the system of manly 
exercises and out-of-door recreation has kept 
pace with the useful industrial occupation of 
the men. In many regiments there is 4 
cricket-club in each company, besides quoits, 
bowls, &c. There is not a regiment that has 
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not its reading and refreshment room, well 
furnished and fitted up. These are, in the 
evenings, crowded with men who can there 
obtain various solid and liquid refreshments, 
spirits being excluded. Sir Hugh also 
notices with much satisfaction the increasing 
popularity and success of regimental libraries, 
as shown by the number of subscribers. In 
this, as in his other remarks, he refers directly 
to the Presidency of Bengal; but he tells us 
that great’ progress has been made in the 
same direction in the other presidencies. In 
conclusion, he says: ‘“‘To this system of 
useful employment and recreation may, in a 
oo measure, be attributed a considerable 
ecrease in the consumption of ardent spirits 
in the army, than which nothing can be 
more gratifying.” 

These a a measures, and calculated 
more than any means that could have been 
adopted to save the soldier from the worst 
evils of the Indian climate. India is not 
a country for any hard or engrossing work ; 
but there is no greater trial for its dwellers 
than having nothing to do. In the case of a 
soldier who is necessarily kept in barracks 
during the heat of the day, with few if any 
mental resources, the trial is more severe 
than to other classes. If no meansare taken 
to occupy or amuse him, the long hours be- 
tween his light duties will be passed lying 
on his bed, a pipe in his mouth, and nothing 
to look forward to except his meals and his 
dram. When at liberty for a few hours he 
will, in nine cases out of ten, go to the 
bazaar and there drink a native spirit of a 
horrible character, which he can procure for 
next to nothing. Maddened by this he is 
ready for any excess that may offer, and 
towards which there are sure to be tempta- 
tions at hand. It is obvious that, to 
prevent the inevitable reaction from ennui, the 
prevention of the ennui itself is the only 
suremeans. With such physical and mental 
resources aS are now being prepared for 
him—to say nothing of private theatricals 
and balls which, in the present day, enter 
into most regimental arrangements —he 
may hope to withstand dangerous allure- 
ments, and live as long in’ India as his 
countrymen of any other class. In the 
Madras Presidency we observe, from some 
recent accounts in an Indian newspaper, that 
workshops for soldiers’ wives are being tried, 
though only to a limited extent. The move- 
ment appears a very good addition to the one 
under sion, as giving employment to 
such persons would permit the reception of a 
great many more upon ‘‘ the strength of the 
regiment.” As it is, if a soldier marries 
without his commanding officer’s consent—a 
certain number of wives only being allowed 
per company—the unfortunate object of his 
choice gets no recognition, and therefore no 
rations, and of course quarters are out of the 
question. 


——- - 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PRAED’S POEMS. 


The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed: with 
a Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. In 
Two Volumes. (Moxon & Co.) 

athe full years have passed away since 

the inexhaustible fancy of Piseh coset 
to ae the readers of periodical literature. 

What difficulties, or what diffidence, may have 

delayed so long the publication of these 

= we shall not stop to inquire. It is at 
st satisfactory to find that neither manu- 

— nor clues to authorship have perished 

im the interval. 

Praed was born in the second year of the 
century, was educated at Eton and Trinity, 
Cambridge, practised as a barrister between 
the years 1829 and 1834, was distinguished 
as ap young member in the parlia- 
ment of 1831, and took an active part in the 
struggles of the Reform Bill. He was again 
a ae, of the 8 of Commons em 
an a minor o in Sir Robert 8 
short administration of that year. He died 
in the year 1839 ; but his lit i 
which we haye now to do, ended, so far as 














the public was concerned, at least six years 
earlier. Thenceforward he was occupied 
exclusively in political pursuits, and the only 
verses he published were a series of political 
squibs, which have been often quoted, but 
never as yet reprinted. Nor does it — 
that much has remained unpublished which 
belongs to this period of his life. A man of 
keen ambition, reckoning poetical fame, so 
far as it was within his reach, far below 
the honour of political distinction, and 
despising the unsound credit of successful 
speechmaking, he set himself resolutely 
to acquire the knowledge necessary to 
the statesman, overtasked in the effort a 
frame hardly equal to the emergencies 
of daily life, and died at the age of thirty- 
sevyen—too soon for the fame he principally 
coveted, but not, as we believe, for that to 
which his early years seemed to point—the 
praise due to a refined humourist and a suc- 
cessful poet. The vitality of his reputation 
has proved itself more persistent than that 
which clings to a mere wit or a skilful poet- 
aster. But the disastrous custom of maga- 
zine-writing, which has loaded the pages of 
more than one great writer with much that 
we could willingly forget, has perhaps been 
even harder upon Praed than any other of 
its victims. Skilful editing and a most in- 
teresting biography have at last rescued the 
name of Hood from an unmerited disregard. 
Campbell was fortunate in the opportunity 
of selecting his own poetical works from 
among the budgets of his monthly editorship. 
Mrs. Hemans long been buried under 
the multitude of her soft-flowing rhymes. 
But the fame of Praed, who rivalled Hood 
in wit and Campbell in melody, who was 
once thought as readable as Macaulay and 
as tuneful as Moore, has paid the penalties 
of desultory publication by depending for 
thrice the Horatian period of reserve upon 
the memories of correspondents to Notes 
and Queries and the guesses of American 
editors. 

A little volume published several years 
ago by Redfield of New York, and edited by 
a true lover of poetry, Dr. Griswold, is a 
fairer representation of Praed’s poems, 
though of course only as a selection, than 
the later and more bulky American edition. 
The additions of the later editor were singu- 
larly unfortunate. The pieces of a clever 
imitator of Praed’s style, who used apparentl 
to sign by the same or a very similar mar 
with Praed, but sometimes by his full name, 
Fitzgerald, generally rejected by Dr. Gris- 
wold’s taste, have been inserted wholesale 
by his successor. Some mystification seems 
to have been practised in the authorship of 
the poems sent by the two friends to different 
magazines, as will easily be seen by any one 
who takes the trouble, as we have done, to 
turn over a few volumes of the New Monthly 
Magazine between the years 1825 and 1830, 
and compare some of the poems, also signed 
with their initial #, which continued to appear 
after Praed had ceased to contribute, and 
even after his decease. But the perusal of 
Fitzgerald’s verses can only be recommended 
to those who desire to appreciate the beauties 
of Praed’s style by comparing it with one 
that reproduced all its copiousness without 
any of its refinement. 

e present edition, besides rejecting a 
se epee that has*hitherto passed under 

’s name, contains much that probably 
the lapse of years alone has allowed to see 
the light. A strong domestic affection is the 
characteristic of these pieces. They tell us 
more about their author than is in the power 
of a biographer. They seem to show that a 
superficial description of manners, however 
excellent, was not the only, or hardly even 
the most natural, channel for the copious 
torrent of his melodiousrhyme. The legends 
and tales of the American edition, to which 
a few additions are here made, in some 
measure point us to the same conclusion. 

Praed was a remarkable instance of pre- 
cocious ability. The earliest verses here 
printed date when he was in his fourteenth 
year. rept, y they are only remarkable 
as a careful and clever exercise, yet, in many 
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juvenile pieces which follow, there is a con- 
siderable degree of merit. Simplicity of 
expression and perfection of form is all that 
can be advantageously looked for in the pro- 
ductions of a child; and of them there is no 
lack. These compositions are an instance, if 
such were wanted, of the way in which a 
judicious teacher may train a pupil in the 
writing of his native tongue. The effect ofa 
wholesome poetical training and of a sound 
discipline in composition may be traced in 
all the multitude of verses which Praed 
afterwards produced with so much facility, 
In them we are not offended by halting 
metres or discordant rhymes; and, what is 
more, there is not a sentence which is not 
composed in sound intelligible English. If 
the instructors of our youthful generation of 
poets, from the awarders of chancellors’ 
medals upwards, would ‘‘ require plain sense 
plainly spoken, and tolerate no  extra- 
vagances,” we might be spared the task of 
construing as well as reading,many pretty 
lines and graceful thoughts now spoilt by 
slovenly involution. On this head the occa- 
sional obscurities of Mr. Tennyson’s style 
have much to answer for. But we have 
little hope that Praed’s example will suc- 
ceed where that of Wordsworth has failed. 

He was a boy of an extraordinary com- 
mand of verse, of the most acute observation, 
of considerable humour, trained to careful 
and accurate composition, and endowed with 
one of those rare feminine souls which never 
fail to impress and be ———_ by every 
strong or fine mind with which they come in 
contact. Such belong to the men whe are 
defended, admired, and gloried in by their 
friends—who seem to depend for their warmth 
upon the vivid sympathy of others, while 
they furnish themselves the light of the sur- 
rounding circle. Without this he would 
have been a formidable satirist; indeed his 
powers that way were occasionally tested, 
though rarely exercisedin earnest. With it, 
he was-the central figure of a group of friends 
—comprising stronger characters, perhaps, 
and men of greater genius than himself. In 
society he was sometimes thought reserved, 
even distant in manner; but, with a pen in 
his hand, whether writing for a familiar eye 
or for the world, he not merely wrote accord- 
ing to his inmost thoughts, fancies, or emo- 
tions; he wrote them out. He seems to have 
revelled in the expression of all those finer 
feelings which an Englishmanis but too apt to 
suppress. No creature has astronger home- 
affection than the English school-boy; but 
there are few who would not rather write 
Greek Iambics than the lines in which Praed 
lavishes his fraternal affection. The love- 
— of the present day, like that of the 

lizabethan era, seems to prefer to occupy 
itself with circumstance, or with description ; 
Praed’s love-poems are purely psychological 
and reflective. Coventry Patmore has written 
a volume upon the history of a successful 
love; Praed tells us more of his ideal self 
in a page than the modern poet in @ 
hundred. Take, for instance, these re- 
markable lines :— 


Still is the earth, and still the sky ; 
The midnight moon is fleeting by ; 
And all the world is wrapt in sleep 
But the hearts that love and the eyes that weep. 


And now is the time to kiss the flowers 
That shun the sunbeam’s busy hours ; 
For the book is shut, and the mind is free 
To gaze on them, and to think of thee. 


Withered they are and pale in sooth ; 
So are the pan So hopes of youth ; 
But love can give with a single breath 
Bloom to languor and life to death. 


Though I must greet thee with a tone 

As calm to-morrow as thine own, 

Oh! Fancy’s vision, Passion’s vow, 

May be told in stillness and darkness now. 
For the veil from the soul is rent awa 
Which it wore in the glare of gaudy day ; 
And more, much more, the heart may feel 
Than the pen may write or the lip reveal. 
Why can I not forego, forget 

That ever I loved thee, that ever we met ? 
There is not a single link or sign 

To blend thy lot in the world with mine. 
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I know not the scenes where thou hast roved, 

I see not the faces which thou hast loved— 

Thou art to me as a pleasant dream 

Of a boat that sails on a distant stream. 

Thou smilest! I am glad the while, 

But I share not the joy that bids thee smile ; 

Thou grievest! when thy grief is deepest 

I weep, but I know not for whom thou weepest. 

I would change life’s spring for his roughest 
weather 

If we might bear the storm together ; 

And give my hopes for half thy fears, 

And sell my smiles for half thy tears. 

Give me one common bliss or woe, 

One common friend, one common foe, 

On the earth below or the clouds above, 

One thing we both may loathe, or love. 

It may not be; but yet, but yet, 

Oh deem not I can e’er forget ! 

For fondness such as mine supplies 

The sympathy which Fate denies. 


And all my feelings, well thou knowest, 
Go with thee, Lady, where’er thou goest ; 
And my wayward spirit bows to thee, 

Its first and last idolatry. 


Or take a little rhyme written at the age of 
fifteen ; it has much of the simplicity of the 
old dramatists :— 
When faithful friends are parting, 
Oh then their hearts are smarting ; 
But, when they’re just returning, 
Oh then their hearts are burning! 
They’re merry all, 
Nor once recall 
The tear they shed at parting. 
Or, again, the last lines of his pen, written, 
as it were, by a hand trembling wita fatal 
sickness :— 
Dearest, I did not dream four years ago, 
When through your veil I saw your bright 
tear shine, 
Caught your clear whisper, exquisitely low, 
And felt your soft hand tremble into mine, 
That, in so brief, so very brief a space, 
He who in love both clouds and cheers our life 
Would lay on you, so full of light, joy, grace, 
The darker, sadder duties of a wife,— 
Doubts, fears, and frequent toil and constant 
care 
For this poor frame, by sickness sore bested ; 
The daily tendance on the fractious chair, 
The nightly vigil by the feverish bed. 
Yet not unwelcomed doth this morn arise, 
Though with more gladsome beams it might 
have shone ; 
Strength of these weak hands, light of these 
dim eyes, 
In sickness, as in health, bless you, My 
Own! 
There is no fear but that the tales which 
commence this series will be sufficiently 
opular. Although the writer seems to have 
een careless in the extreme of the fate of 
his minor pieces, yet it appears that some of 
these, his most elaborate productions, received 
considerable corrections and additions from 
his hand, long after he had ceased to publish 
poetry in any form. Those who are familiar 
with the ‘* Bridal of Belmont” or the 
“Haunted Tree” will not quarrel with the 
interpolated passages. The stories are im- 
proved by a better development of plot ; the 
versification is here and there amended; and 
some passages of rare beauty are inserted. 
In particular, the nymph of the Lurley gains 
much from the beautiful and curious lines in 
which her mundane education and its effects 
are described. With these additions, we 
think the ‘‘ Bridal of Belmont” our author’s 
most successful creation. But in them the 
undertones of melancholy, which are never, 
even in his lightest moods, entirely silent, 
become louder and more continuous. What a 
pathetic sadness is there not in these lines ?— 


No cheerful friend, no quiet guest, 
Doth Wisdom come to human breast ; 
She brings the day-beam, but in sooth 
She brings its trouble with its truth. 
With every cloud that flits and flies 
Some dear delusion fades and dies ; 
With every flash of perfect light 


Some loveless prospect blasts the sight. ‘ 


Shut up the page ; for in its lore 

Are fears and doubts unfelt before : 

Fling down the wreath ; for Sorrow weaves 
Amid the laurel cypress-leaves. 





Sometimes, however, there is a brighter, 
though still serious thought—as this in the 
** Legend of the Drachenfels :’— 


The temper of our stoutest mail 
In battle’s fiery shock may fail ; 
The trustiest anchor may betray 
Our vessel in the treacherous spray ; 
The dearest friend we ever knew 
In our worst need may prove untrue ; 
But, come what may of doubt or dread 
About our lonely path or bed, 
On tented field or stormy wave, 
In dungeon cell or mountain cave, 
In want, in pain, in death,—where’er 
One meek heart prays, God’s love is there. 
But what fertility of expression, what a rapid 
and masterly touch of all the keys of emo- 
tion, from the most sparkling fun to the 
most genuine pathos, is displayed in these 
delicious fairy-tales! In truth, it is this 
sudden change of mood, perilous in the ex- 
treme to an artificial writer (who can read 
the serious turns in the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends” 
without disgust ?), which strikes us most for- 
cibly among the characteristics of Praed’s 
style. It is, no doubt, a sign of weakness— 
that is to say, of incapacity for sustained 
flight. He knew the limits of his own power, 
and never attempted to soar too long or too 
high. It was always possible for him to con- 
ceal an inevitable bathos with the flashes of 
his wit; and the consciousness of this power 
gave him, perhaps, a surer step and a 
steadier nerve while treading those difficult 
paths of imagination and emotion in which 
many a skilful verse-writer has lost his foot- 
ing and grovelled on the earth. Praed’s 
nearest approaches to the sublime are to be 
looked for in the grim grotesque of the ‘‘ Red 
Fisherman’—a passage, for instance, which 
no one who has read will ever forget, describ- 
ing the diabolical pool :— 
In whose recess 
The water had slept for many a year 
Unchanged and motionless ; 
From the river stream it spread away 
The space of half a rood ; 
The surface had the hue of clay 
And the scent of human blood ; 
The trees and the herbs that round it grew 
Were venomous and foul ; 
And the birds that through the bushes flew 
Were the vulture and the owl: 
The water was as dark and rank 
As ever a Company pumped ; 
And the fish that was netted and laid on the bank 
Grew rotten while it jumped. 


And, again, there is something very grand in 
the climax of Arminius’s curse :— 


I curse him by the hearts which sigh 
In cavern, grove, and glen ; 

The sobs of orphaned infancy, 
The tears of aged men! 


But take this, the preface to one of his 
happiest efforts, the second canto of the 
‘«Troubadour,” and say whether it is not very 
pleasant reading, and something more :— 


All milliners who start from bed 
To gaze upon a coat of red 

Or listen to a drum, 
Know very well the Paphian Queen 
Was never yet at Paphos seen ; 

That Cupid’s all a hum ; 
That minstrels forge confounded lies 
About the Deities and skies ; 
That torches all go out sometimes, 
And fiowers all fade, except in rhymes ; 
That maids are seldom shot by arrows, 
And coaches never drawn by sparrows. 


And yet, fair cousin, do not deem 

That all is false which poets tell, 
Of Passion’s first and dearest dream, 

Of haunted spot and silent spell, 
Of long low musing, such as suits 

The terrace on your own dark hill, 
Of whispers which are sweet as lutes 

And silence which is sweeter still ; 
Believe, believe,—for May shall pass, 

And Summer’s sun and Winter’s shower 
Shall dim the freshness of the grass 

And mar the radiance of the flower,— 
Believe it all, whate’er you hear 

Of plighted vow and treasured token, 
And hues which only once appear, 

And words which only once are spoken, 
And prayers whose natural voice is song, 

And schemes that die in wild endeavour, 
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And tears so pleasant you will long 
To weep such pleasant tears for ever : 
Believe it all! believe it all! 
Oh! Virtue’s frown is all divine, 
And Folly hides his happy thrall 
In sneers as cold and Ese as mine ; 
And Reason prates of wrong and right, 
And marvels hearts can break or bleed, 
And flings on all that’s warm and bright 
The winter of his icy creed ; 

But, when the soul has ceased to glow, 
And years and cares are coming fast, 
There’s nothing like young love! no, no! 

There’s nothing like young love at last ! 

After the specimens we have given—and 
we might give many more—we shall take no 
further pains to maintain our position, that 
to call Praed a writer of vers de société, and 
to class him with the manufacturers of 
‘*London Lyrics,” is to do great injustice to 
one who possessed in no small degree the 
sacred flame of poetical genius, lit from the 
altar of the domestic hearth. We have yet 
to consider him, however, in the light in 
which he is best known—as a humourist and 
delineator of manners. 

The age of wits has passed away to the 
limbo of satirists, epic poets, and the British 
drama. The fame of the conversation-makers 
is fast following them to the grave; but 
these poems revive for us the memory of a 
time when a pun was more than a distortion 
of words, and when wit and wisdom were not 
considered incompatible. Although the best 
joke must suffer when despoiled of its setting 
of quaint narrative, it is impossible to help 
laughing at 

The startled priest struck both his thighs, 
And the abbey clock struck one! 


He spurred Sir Guy o’er mount and moor, 
With a long dull journey all before 
And a short gay squire behind him! 
Or, better still :— 
I think that Love is like a play 
Where smiles and tears are blended ; 
Or like a faithless April day, 
When shine with shower is ended. 
Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough ; 
Like trade, exposed to losses ; 
And like a Highland plaid, all stuff, 
And very full of crosses. 


But there are frequent touches of a highe 
humour, not devoid of pathos :— 
I wish that I could run away 
From House, and Court, and Levee, 
When bearded men appear to-day 
Just Eton boys grown heavy. 
Some king will come, in Heaven’s good time, 
To the tomb his father came to ; 
Some thief will wade through blood and crime 
To a crown he has no claim to ; 
Some suffering hand will rend in twain 
The manacles that bound her, 
And gather the links of the broken chain 
To fasten them proudly round her. 
Will it come with a rose or a brier? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its bonnets be lower or higher ? 
Will its morals be better or worse ? 
Will it find me grown thinner or fatter, 
Or fonder of wrong or of right ? 
Or married, or buried P—no matter! 
Good-night to the season !—good-night! 
Of this manner his best examples are to 
be found in the series called ‘‘ Every-day 
Characters ;” they exhibit all the minute 
observations, delicate handling, and subtilty 
of expression which distinguish the true 
artist. Compared with these later specimens, 
written in a yariety of swinging ballad 
measures, the octosyllabic poems of ‘‘ The 
Etonian”’ must be regarded in some degree 
as literary exercises; but a perusal of some 
of them—such as ‘“‘The County Ball,” 
‘‘Laura,” and ‘‘ Surly Hall””—will, we think, 
establish their high positive merit a from 
the somewhat extraordinary fact that they 
were written in the leisure hours of a boy at 
school. They show considerable familiarity 
with English literature; there is a good deal 
Ce See , a8 of Sterne in the 
prose, of ‘“‘ The Etomian;” but they show 
also that without which imitation of the best 
models is useless—a close and intelligent 





study of mankind. 
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What would Praed have written had he been 
born in the situation of Burns or Chatterton ? 
Nothing, we may feel assured, that would 
have exceeded in merit the poetry he has left 
us. A great poet is independent of education; 
but even Milton derives new sources of poetry 
from the stores of his learning. A poet of 
the second order may strike out a song or a 
m here and there without any cultivation 
ut that of Nature; but it is the educated 
mind alone that can combine humour and 
knowledge and taste with the inspiration of 
the muse, and continue to interest a circle of 
readers beyond the small knot of poetic en- 
thusiasts. We are very far from claiming 
for Praed a place among the greater poets of 
the present cen : he could never have 
been the high-priest of a new poetic faith, 
like Woalegorth - or the prophet of a new 
theory of metre, like Coleridge; or the ring- 
leader in any moral or mental aberration, 
like Byron; or the soothsayer of contempo- 
ra ought, like Tennyson. But his verses 
will find their way into selections for children ; 
they will be read to infants; they will be well- 
known to school-boys ; they will stand on the 
school-room book-shelf with ‘‘ Horatius” 
and the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake;” they may be 
called jingle, but they will be read; they 
may be voted superficial, but they will never 
be forgotten. 








SAVOY THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Murray's Handbooks : Switzerland, the Alps of 
Savoy, and Piedmont. (Murray.) 


pte in autumn is probably as much like 
Milton’s Eden as any country in the world. 
The rich and varied valleys form enormous 
gardens where corn and maize and buck- 
wheat alternate with luxuriant herbage; and 
through them all grow mulberry-trees with- 
out number, bearing each its load of vines. 
The roads and lanes are bordered sometimes 
by planes, forming long avenues of intense 
e, sometimes by huge walnuts and ches- 
nuts. Everywhere, atintervals, the rounded 
lines of the other trees are broken by towering 
poplars, tall as those of neighbouring Lom- 
ardy. Over the bright streams, which pour 
down on all sides from the mountains, there 
ger luxuriant weeping willows, dipping 
eir boughs in the clear water as it runs 
away from the quaint old corn-mills, where 
it has done its light day’s work, and from 
which it escapes with many a joyful leap, 
like a schoolboy returning to his play! Then, 
the houses ! ere, in Europe, are there 
such pretty cottages as in Savoy? Not in 
Switzerland, assuredly, where the chalets are 
all but so many toys; nay, nor even in the 
sweetest nooks of Shakespearian Warwick- 
shire. For these Savoyard dwellings are 
houses, fit habitations for men and women— 
ay, for many generations of men and women, 
for they have stout walls for the lower storey, 
and famous cut-stone facings for doors and 
windows; and, if the gables be filled up with 
timber, and the roof with its deep eaves (all 
overgrown with vines) be only of thatch, it 
is always good wood and good straw, and 
never a damp and desolate ruin. Then such 
gables and queer unaccountable corners of 
ovens and outhouses, and always under the 
eayes two or three baskets hanging like 
igantic mouse-traps — for what purpose, 
you, O reader! in thief-troubled 

land? Simply to hold all the family 
store of provisions, to which, of course, any 


-by could help himself if he had the 
eins ination, and if there were thieves in 

voy! Beforethese pretty houses, well shaded 
two or three splendid walnuts, there sit 
erally the mother and daughters of the 

y, busy at needlework, or some old 
crone comfortably dozing in an arm-chair. 
No one in the blessed South thinks it need- 
ful to work, eat, and rest always within closed 
walls as we do in England, as if the pro- 
cesses involved mysteries not to be exposed 
to the gaze without impropriety! 
Here lies a , assuredly, which, if the 
varied climate of north and south originally 
caused it, has certainly long gone beyond the 
natural and necessary sem of climate. Do 





on ry men and women sit and work, or 
at their doors in our towns and villages 
upon a lovely summer evening? By no 
manner of means. If they want to enjoy 
themselves thoroughly, they go into some 
small parlour, where there is a_blood- 
coloured paper, and a brick-coloured carpet, 
and some horse-hair covered chairs; and 
before the windows they put up thick brown 
gauzo veils, or mayhap zinc ones, with little 
holes in them, by which inventions they 
obtain a limited view of the area rails outside, 
and protect themselves from the profaning 
glance of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who are 
working beyond, and of the grocer’s boy, who 
else might possibly have looked in. How 
sweet a retreat wherein to spend some dewy 
summer day, when the air is balm, and the 
sun is shining softly through the trees, and 
the birds and bees sing merrily in the boughs, 
and merely to exist in the outer world is 
happiness! But, then, we gain so much by 
our ‘‘ privacy ” ! 

The Savoyards do not seem to care one 
jot about privacy, but sit working and 
singing away at their cottage doors, and look 
up and smile at you as you pass; or, if it be 
a man who is at work and a woman who is 
passing by, he will raise his hat with simple 
courtesy and wish you a cheery ‘‘ Bon jour.” 
Very pleasant are these Savoyard faces—not 
handsome at all; they have square foreheads, 
and eyes wide apart; but nearly always 
those eyes are the kindliest grey ones in tho 
world—true and friendly. Now that the 
vintage has come, there is new life in every- 
body. First there are the walnuts tobe 
gathered; and, all down the lanes, the boys 
are clambering and perching in the trees, 
and shaking down the nuts by thousands to 
the girls and women, gathering them into 
large baskets below. By-and-by these wal- 
nuts, some of which are as large asa bantam- 
hen’s egg, will be crushed into oil, to serve 
for all manner of purposes of light and 
cookery. Not that the Savoyards lack 
butter—in no country is there better—and 
also a cheese, much like Stilton, of no mean 
merit. But always, in the land of fresh oil, it 
answers best for vegetables—for the excellent 

eas and haricots verts and haricots blanes of 
avoy, as well as elsewhere. Then there are 
the apples to be got in for the winter use; 
and the carts full of them lumber along the 
roads, while the cattle which draw them wait 
for a chance when they are released, and 
poke their muzzles into the tempting heap— 
or which offence they are admonished by a 
good-humoured remonstrance, ‘‘ Ah!” from 
their conductor. ‘* Conductor” we must 
needs call him, not driver ; for it would seem 
as if no beast except a horse were ever 
driven in Savoy, and the horses themselves 
in no stern manner. The sheep and the cows 
and goats follow their masters like dogs; 
and the oxen which draw the ploughs and 
carts (fine noble beasts of a soft brown colour, 
and with large quiet eyes shining under the 
pretty net-frmges tied to their horns) walk 
mildly up to their places at word of com- 
mand, step across the pole, and hold their 
heads to be fastened for draught, and then 
march on with their load, perhaps after some 
small boy, who just walks in front and calls 
them after him, or the woman who leads 
them for the plough. 

But walnuts and apples, and even corn 
and hay, are less important in Savoy than the 
harvest which the yines bear so plenteously. 
Nobody can picture what a garden of grapes 
a country may be made who has not seen 
the shores of Lake Bourget. Every field, 
whether of , or wheat, or maize, is 
dotted all over with mulberry-trees loaded 
with vines. Every roadside is hedged with 
them, trailed from tree to tree, or from light 
espaliers and ropes, forming garlands in every 
direction. The grapes—mostly of the purple 
sort—fall in thick bunches over the lanes, 
so that we have gathered them in our hands 
from a carriage in passing underneath; and 
the graceful leaves, turning red in their 
autumn hues, form a sort of bower over 
every corner of the roads. And everywhere 
through this garden-world of beanty and lux- 
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uriance break glimpses of the purple moun- 
tains and loveliest lake, over whose surface, 
now sea-green, now turquoise-blue, the 
shadows, miroitements, are glancing like 
shimmering steel. On one side is the wild 
and jagged Dent du Chat, over which, tra- 
dition avers, once rose the spears and banners 
of the Carthaginian host as Hannibal marched 
down upon Italy.- Further away to the 
north, just above the water, is the abbey of 
Haute Combe, where stand the ancestral] 
tombs of the House of Savoy—masters no 
longer of this fair land, the birth-place of 
their race; and far away to the south, past 
the grand precipitous cliffs of the Mont- 
frénier, shining against the soft blue sky, 
the snowy chain of Mont Cenis. Each 
turn of the road, in whichever direction 
we go, reveals new beauty, and always in 
the same lovely setting of garlands of vines, 
forming frames for every picture. _ But there 
is one road beautiful above the rest, which 
we must needs describe apart. Past the long 
avenue of plane-trees out of Aix-les-Bains— 
past lanes fringed with vines, and shaded by 
walnuts—past fields where men are gathering 
grapes into huge casters by hundreds—past 
carts’ laden with the purple spoil, drawn by 
the gentle cattle—past the little shrines of 
Madonna along the walls—past the old 
carved wooden crosses, hung with faded 
wreaths of box — past the pretty villages 
nestled under their walnut-trees—and out, 
at last, upon the water, down a sweep of the 
road, which lays the whole lovely scene at 
our feet! The lake, stretching far away to the 
wooded knoll on whose summit stand the 
towers of Chatillon, lies shut in between the 
mountains, with Haute Combe beneath them 
on the one side, and the precipitous cliffs of 
Brisons and Les Rochers on the other. The 
carriage-road runs on the narrow ledge 
between the cliffs and the lake, while the 
solid rocks themselves are hewn into succes- 
sive tunnels for the railway—made, as 
George Sand well says, to force the way for 
the communion of nations eyen where Nature 
seems to have built an eternal barrier against 
human intercourse, and where, in days of old, 
the machicolated turrets, which now guard 
these corridors of peace, would have bristled 
with a thousand darts to meet the approach- 
ing foe. Now we drive quietly beside the 
water, the huge mountain rising to our right, 
and frowning over the road like the terrible 
precipice which appalled poor Christian 
in ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Only our cliff, 
instead of fire and flame, breaks out with 
sweet blue campaniolas and pretty rock- 
plants, fringing the grey walls, and shrubs of 
unknown sorts, forming the outline far away 
up against the soft blue sky. It is evening, 
and the whole scene is one of utter calm and 
stillness. The mountains opposite are re- 
flected in the lake, as in a mirror, one by one, 
and the line between land and water becomes 
effaced. There is no sound from the great 
solemn cliffs which wall us out from the 
world; only the wavelets of the lake beat 
against the shore beside us, calmly as the 
pulsations of a heart at rest. The sky grows 
— and crimson in the sunset; and we 
now that the sun, which long ago left our 
sight behind the western mountains, has sunk 
altogether below the horizon. ‘Then—so far 
south arewe—the warm night comes on apace ; 
and presently the stars shine out in the 
darkening heavens, and one beautiful planet 
hovers over the purple mountains, and re- 
flects itself in the dark still lake. We drive 
on quietly, and the calm gathers deeper 
and deeper, as we pass at length one 
desolate ruined nunnery by, the side of the 
lake, bowered still in the luxurious vines 
and overshadowing trees. It is all silent 
now, and no Ave ascends at vespers from 
those broken walls. The poor souls which 
sought there to rise to bod through the 
barren and slippery paths of ascetic and 
solitary struggles have, let us believe, found 
Him far more nearly where such errors are 
no more. 

Our course is over, and we turn back, 
post the wild cliffs and the softly beating 
ake, on whose breast the stars are 
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inin ast the corn-fields and the vines, 
ry the sweet Savoyard villages, and the 
wayside images of Madonna, and the worn 
old crosses, and the deep, dark avenues of 
planes. The beauty of the scene has led us 
to forget the volume which has been our 
companion while wandering through the 
exquisite scenery of Savoy. But what Eng- 
lishman goes abroad without his ‘‘ Murray”? 
and what avails it to praise a Handbook 
which has already received a large share of 
public favour ? cee @ 


THE STRASBURG SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 

Jésus-Christ et les Croyances Messianiques de son 
Temps. Par T. Colani. (Strasbourg: Treuttel 
et Wurtz; Paris: J. Cherbuliez.) 

Examen dela Vie de Jésus de M. Renan. Par T. 
Colani, Pasteur. (Strasbourg: Treuttel et 
Wurtz ; Paris: J. Cherbuliez.) 

\HE appearance of M. Renan’s book has 
I incidentally brought into greater promi- 
nence a small fraternity of able writers who 
form what is regarded in France as a new 
and distinct school of theology. .The head- 
quarters of this school, which aims at natu- 
ralizing in France the methods and results 
of German rationalistic criticism, are suitably 
to be found at the half-German city of Stras- 
burg. The periodical organ of the school is 
the quarterly Revue de Théologie, edited by 
M. Colani. Its leading members are MM. 
Colani, Reuss, Réville, and Scherer; to 
whom may probably now be added M. 
Athanase Coquerel the younger. Of these, 
M. Colani and M. Réville have a consider- 
able reputation as preachers. M. Scherer, 
whom M. Guizot quotes with much respect 
in*his recent work on the Essence of Chris- 
tianity, is well known as a writer of reviews 
and essays. M. Reuss is a learned divine 
whose works on the History of Christian 
Theology in the Apostolic Age, and on the 
History of the Canon of Scripture in the 
Ohristian Church, have gained an esta- 
blished place in religious literature. French 
readers who wish to know, without studying 
German, the kind of criticism which M. 
Renan takes for granted in his rapid sketch 
are referred to the works of this Strasburg 
school of theology. 

The place which these writers occupy is 
an important one in their own country, 
although their tenets are not sufficiently 
original to give them much significance in 
the general history of theology. They are 
Protestant in the sense that they are not 
Roman Catholic; and they are distinguished 
from the large mass of free-thinking liberals 
by holding definite views concerning God, 
and thinking it worth while to carry on 
— religious teaching. In this they 

er, for example, from M. Renan. If it 
were not for his boisterous Americanism, and 
his strong political turn, they would closely 
resemble the late Mr. Theodore Parker. The 
more extreme Unitarians in England (as was 
shown by the reception of a sermon lately 
preached before some assembly of Lancashire 
and Cheshire Unitarians) are now welcoming 
opinions identical with those of M. Colani 
and his friends. 

M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” has drawn 
forth criticisms and explanations from the 
Strasburg school, as from every other religi- 
ous school; and we may most conveni- 
ently estimate the doctrine of the ‘‘ New 
Protestant Theology” by considering how 
it stands with reference to that author. 
Possibly some who have read with in- 
terest and delight the sermons of M. 
Colani may be startled to find that the pas- 
teurs of this school have no other title to the 
name of Christians than that which M. Renan 
might have if he liked to claim it. They 
agree with him in regarding Jesus Christ as 
nothing more than a man. They agree with 

in disbelieving ‘‘the supernatural.” 

Jesus of Nazareth was a “noble initiator,” a 

discoverer of ideas. They regard every- 

in the Bible which implies the super- 
as a fiction. 

Every one who was at all acquainted with 

destructive criticism of this century was 
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astonished to find M. Renan acknowledging 
himself compelled by his critical conscience 
to admit the authenticity of large portions of 
St. John’s gospel. No treatment of this 
gospel short of making it a downright forgery 
had been felt by acute thinkers to be com- 
patible with the denial of the supernatural 
character of our Lord. All the manifest un- 
likeness of this to the Synoptic gospels was 
made the most of, as favouring the hypo- 
thesis of a forgery; but there were still great 
difficulties to overcome, and the @ priori 
impossibility of the supernatural was drawn 
upon largely by those who adopted this con- 
clusion. M. Renan did not believe in the 
supernatural any more than Strauss or Baur ; 
to him the notion of a man differing in nature 
or doing different acts from other men was as 
impeeniiiie as it wasto them. But, in reading 
St. John’s gospel, he could not get rid of the 
feeling that he was reading genuine history. 
He had the originality to disavow the most 
cherished and infallible result of criticism. 
He trusted to his own divination in the 
matter, and stands alone amongst unbelieving 
critics in receiving the fourth gospel as partly 
the work of the aged apostle himself, and in 
some particulars more exact than the earlier 
and more traditional gospels. Having deter- 
mined to be loyal to his critical instinct, 
M. Renan did not shrink from the conse- 
quences which stared him in the face. 
M. Colani complains mournfully, and almost 
bitterly, that M. Renan was not constrained 
by the alternatives before him to follow in 
the track which Strauss and Baur had made 
for him. For one who accepts, in the slightest 
and most qualified degree, St. John’s gospel as 
authentic, there could be, insists M. Colani, 
but two alternatives to choose from. He 
must either believe that Jesus wrought 
miracles, or he must hold him to be a de- 
liberate impostor. The latter theory was the 
only one open to M. Renan. To him almost 
alone in this generation such a theory was 
not impossible; and in his light dexterous 
off-hand way he has commended it to the 
modern mind as the scientific solution of the 
Gospel history. 

The Strasburg theologians are utterly and 
indignantly opposed to this solution. They 
think, not unreasonably, that it has done 

eat damage to the anti-supernatural cause. 
Fis work tells like a brilliant secession from 
the critical school. M. Renan is objection- 
able to Christians on one great ground. He 
is objectionable to all who think with M. 
Colani on two grounds. He has shown a 
constitutional unfitness for criticism by 
accepting the fourth gospel: he has shown 
an incapacity for judging in moral questions 
by attributing thaumaturgy and jugglery to 
‘the greatest and best of men. 

According to the Strasburg school, Jesus 
of Nazareth was a man wiser than his 
generation, who preached spiritual ideas. 
According to M. Renan, Jesus was possessed, 
indeed, by ideas, but, like other men, he 
could not be true to pure idealism, but 
became a revolutionist. He soiled his ideas 
with facts. There is a great deal in the 
gospels and in the early history of the 
Church which gains life and force from 
M. Renan’s conception of our Lord as putting 
himself at the head of a world-wide revolu- 
tion. But all this is intolerable to M. Colani, 
who sincerely reverences the prophet of 
Nazareth as a supremely good man. He 
has formed a conception of Jesus as a man 
who rose above everything Jewish, and de- 
sired to spread the doctrines of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of humanity. 
He thinks that there was ignorance and 
confusion in the mind of Jesus, but never 
deliberate fraud. Whatever in the New 
Testament conflicts with the notion of Jesus 
as an idealist teacher is made short work 
of; it is the product of Jewish or early 
Christian invention. Indeed, if any one 
wished to realize how utterly arbitrary and 
inconsistent the science of modern criticism 
is not ashamed to be, he may see it at firet- 
hand by reading the works of these French 

iscl of the Tiibingen school. In one 
paragraph of M. Colani’s ‘‘ Examen,” Renan, 
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Ewald, and the Strasburg critics stand, with 
reference to the most fundamental questions, 
in hopeless triangular contradiction. 

The most special labour of M. Colani him- 
self has been devoted to the subject of the 
Messianic beliefs of the Jews and of the 
degree in which Jesus claimed to be the 
Messiah. The first cause of M. Renan’s 
error was his belief in the authenticity of the 
fourth gospel; the second was his belief that 
‘‘ Jesus played the Messiah.” M, Colani 
has endeayoured to proye, by an elaborate 
inquiry into the history of Messianic belief 
and bya careful sifting of the language of 
the Synoptic gospels, that Jesus did not 
willingly represent himself as the Messiah, 
In his youth he was nourished upon the 
expectations common to his age and country, 
When he grew up he began to see the 
narrowness and absurdity of those expec- 
tations. But he also began to see that they 
were susceptible of a certain transforma- 
tion. The ideaof the kingdom of God might 
be spiritualized. He was conscious in his 
own person of being almost immeasurably 
superior to his fellow-men; and it occurred 
to him that he might, in a certain sense, call 
himself the Son of God, and even the Christ. 
If he was not the Christ of whom the fathers 
had spoken, he was something higher, as a 
preacher of pure ideas, Therefore Jesus, 
with a certain pleasure, allowed himself to 
be called by his disciples the Christ ; but he 
did not openly claim and take to himself this 
title before the people. 

In order to substantiate this latter asser- 
tion, it is necessary for M. Colani to show 
that ‘‘the Son of Man,” by which name 
Jesus habitually called himself, was not a 
Messianic title. He contends that in the 
book of Daniel the Son of Man does not 
mean the Messiah, and that passages in other 
Apocalyptic books in which the Messiah is 
evidently called the Son of Man were in- 
serted in post-Christian times. He regards 
this title as one chosen by our Lord for bites 
self as expressing simply humiliation. By 
calling himself the Son of Man, he means 
that in the sight of God he is but a poor 
mortal. These topics form the bulk of the 
book and the pamphlet placed at the head of 
this article. The reader who is not previously 
disposed to be convinced will hardly accept 
M. Colani’s arguments as cone lusiye, and he 
will wonder at the freedom with which 
‘‘ criticism”’ pronounces on the genuineness 
or spuriousness of passages in ancient docu- 
ments; but he will find in our author a 
scholar worthy of respect, a cleyer and lucid 
writer, and a high-minded moralist. J. Ll. D, 
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FRANCE UNDER LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Le Progres. Par Edmond About. (Paris : 
Hachette.) 
A® a lively, sparkling, witty writer M. 
Edmond About has a reputation as 
brilliant as his productions. In the present 
volume he has not the ambition to amuse, 
but simply to instruct. The dullest authors 
sometimes stumble into vivacity and vigour ; 
and why should not vivacious, vigorous 
authors occasionally be dull? Of dulness 
M. About could not, if he would, be guilty ; 
but now and then he is, in this work, dry 
and dreary, and frequently he has the awk- 
wardness and feebleness of a man dealing 
with subjects far too large for his grasp. 
When he who has attracted us by his 
nimbleness and grace puts on the prophet’s 
mantle, the huge majestic folds make him 
look punier than he is, and hamper his 
bounding movements. He marches clumsily, 
if he is able to march at all, or to keep from 
falling. With the prophet’s mantle on, M. 
About stalks along with a certain dignity ; 
but he does 4 seem at pete and has the 
appearance of hesitation and fear in his v 
efforts to be bold. M. About is the howe 
hopeful of optimists, is an enlightened epi- 
curean, and is as earnest as the mere man of 
letters can be when discoursing on an ear- 
nest topic. In the dedication of his book to 
Madame Dudevant he calls her the noblest 
spirit of our epech. This is extravagant 
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praise; but it is the only instance of flattery 
we have discovered in the volume. In every 
page, except the dedicatory page, M. About 
comes before us as an honest seeker, a brave 
speaker of the truth. Such testimony in his 
fayour is important, because he has been 
accused of Imperialist sympathies. He bows, 
as so many who are not admirers of Louis 
Napoleon bow, to the Empire as a neces- 
sity. Accepting the Empire, not as the 
best imaginable government, but as the best 
possible in the circumstances, and as still 
popular with the vast majority of the 
nation, he is opposed to all violent changes 
for the sake of discredited theories and ruined 
dynasties. Without regard to political trans- 
formations, he considers the progress which 
France is making, or of which it is capable. 
He views progress in its most comprehen- 
sive, not in its loftiest sense. With progress, 
in its loftiest sense, he frankly avows that 
he does not wish to deal: we cannot there- 
fore blame him for not treating thereof. 

For M. About there are two primordial facts 
—science and industrialism. Other facts he 
does not deny: he simply passes them by as 
having no immediate bearing on what he 
aims to expound and to illustrate. Love, 
— glory, devotion, the invisible, 
may be eternal realities; but, as a practical 
preacher of the gospel of positivism, M. About 
can dispense with them. Yet, curiously 
enough, he talks with eloquence and unction 
of order, and liberty, and law, and right 
—things, surely, having an ideal basis, as 
much as others which he thrusts aside as 
having no relation to the main purpose of 
his work. Adroit, ingenious, and keeping a 
persistent and perspicacious eye on the most 
solid utility, M. About yet attempts an im- 
possible task. The industrial melts into the 
social, the ‘social into the moral, the moral 
into the religious, the religious into the 

litical; and the most prosaic mortal has 

is dreams of Eden and his yearnings for 
the unseen. We must contemplate the organic 
life of a great people as a whole; otherwise 
it is surely preposterous to speak about 
rogress. To M. About, as the sharpest of 
ogicians, we may logically say: ‘‘ Either you 
should have strictly limited yourself to re- 
cording and predicting France’s material 
march, or, if you wandered beyond the region 
of materialism to a nobler domain, you should 
have adored, if you could not delineate, what 
is sublimest in that domain.’”’ But, in heart, 
M. About is a Voltairian—perhaps, of modern 
Voltairians, the ablest. He knows, however, 
that Voltairianism cannot wield its ancient 
weapons ; it cannot scoff and sneer and 
throw filth—smother in ordure what it dis- 
dains to transfix by epigrams. Its mode and 
instruments of warfare are now different: 
it can wound by the most exquisite irony; 
it can kill by the most magnificent con- 
tempt; it can superciliously ignore; and, 
the moment it is threatened with defeat, 
it can become the ally of triumphant Science. 
What Voltaire hated, the present race of 
Voltairians despise, and affect sometimes 
even to pity. He cried in his : ** Crush 
the infamous thing!” Hisdisciples, in their 
haughtiness and impatience, would cry—if 
they dared—‘‘ Remove the rubbish!” In 
France pure Voltairianism has long been dead. 
But what might almost be called a genial 
Voltairianism has been gaining sway there 
ever since the downfall of soci , and the 
failure of Cousin and his followers to create 
a philosophy. Voltaire, if cynical and shal- 
low, good sense in abundance; his 
disciples, neither cynical nor shallow, pos- 
sess his eminent sagacity. He abhorred 
superstition, but could tolerate kings and 
even despots; it is superstitions ‘likewise— 
not tyrannies—that they are chiefly disposed 
to assail. Their attitude toward Louis Na- 
poleon is neither servile nor selfish, though 
if may seem both; they merely bear the iron 
hand because they think it lies heavier on 
their foes than on themselves. Without 
ay. mpeg Sat a Napoleon is secretl 
friend of this Neo-Voltairianism. It 
keeps the priests in check; it makes the 
people laugh, and those who laugh do not 





conspire; it directs attention to science and 
industrialism, diffuses contentment with 
material developments, mocks Utopias, and 
is hostile to revolutions. This book, singu- 
larly outspoken, might almost have been 
written by Louis Napoleon himself. Indi- 
rectly it is a vindication of his policy. The 
French Emperor has y Rect 9 about Na- 
poleonic ideas, but few of them has he en- 
deavoured to realize. It is by a departure 
from traditional Napoleonism that he has 
been a popular and fortunate monarch. 
Apart from the paltry and perpetual inter- 
ference with the press, France has perhaps 
at this moment more real freedom than it 
ever had before—more freedom, at least, than 
it had under the horrible thraldom of the Doc- 
trinaires. The most social, the French are the 
least associative of nations; while the English, 
so strikingly unsocial, are of all nations the 
most associative. This is not a paradox, 
though it may sound like one. It is from 
quick impetuous instinct that the social man 
seeks companionship; and he obeys and trusts 
that instinct so completely as never to dream 
of co-operating to form permanent associa- 
tions. On the other hand, the individual 
who is conscious, proud of his worth as an 
individual, repels social commune, viewed as 
a pleasure, but is active in organizing asso- 
ciations as a means of displaying and multi- 
plying his own strength. Now Louis 
apoleon strives, in his crooked and cum- 
brous way, to make the French an associative 
se Not without success. The French 
ave really begun to have faith in them- 
selyes — to be an associative race — to 
accomplish, without the aid of government, 
noble results. Of this new tendency M. 
About gives some interesting illustrations. 
To the south-west of Bordeaux lay a sterile 
tract, including about a million acres, parched 
in summer, inundated in winter, always wild 
and desolate; fruitful in nothing but fever 
and pestilence, it was the curse and the re- 
proach of France. Chiefly by the patriotism 
and perseverance of a few persons—notabl 
M. Chambrelent—this immense tract, whic 
was not worth more than a franc an acre, has 
been so effectually reclaimed that it is ex- 
pected to be ‘intl six hundred millions of 
francs before the end of the present century. 
A miracle of a similar kind has been per- 
formed in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. 
Here M. Gaspard Malo has been the principal 
agent. A chain of sandy heights has been, by 
the most admirable skill, entirely transfigured 
—lucern growing where dog’s-grass used to 
have exclusive sway. In other provinces of 
France the associative principle is preparing 
itself for great and beneficent labours—re- 
vealing resources, creating wealth. But 
there are fatal influences which the wisest 
and best ruler is unable to overcome. The 
most formidable of those influences is the 
land law. In England the land law is far 
from being perfect; but perhaps, on the 
whole, itis less mischievous than the French. 
While in England about the fifth, in France 
about the half of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. Now te About maintains, 
and with much show of reason, that, if an 
enlightened agricultural system were adopted, 
three or four millions of sturdy labourers 
would do thoroughly what is inefficiently 
done by eighteen or twenty millions of half- 
starved peasants, many of them dignified with 
the vain title of proprietors. The passion of 
the French peasant for the smallest field, the 
smallest morsel of land which he can call his 
own, has been often pictured by French writers, 
by none more “ig pr pte than Michelet. In 
sombre colours M. About delineates all the 
disastrous effects of this passion. For the 
most part the French peasant is temperate, 
industrious, and so penurious as to be almost 
ferocious in his avarice. Yet, with excep- 
tions, his life is an unbroken monotony of 
pevertas struggle, anxiety, and pain. But 
fierce battle with indigence benefits no 
one. He, the pauper, helps to pauperize 
France, being the one nd obstacle to 
scientific husbandry. In England a half, in 
France only a sixth of the soil is devoted to 
pasture, though France is as well fitted as 
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England to be a pastoral country. Now, ag 
long as France swarms with millions of 
helpless, despairing proletarians, enterprise 
must be deadened, self-reliance can have no 
root, and the associative principle no ade. 
quate scope. The remedy 1s simple : it is to 
ive every landed proprietor the liberty of 
eaving his estates, let them be large or 
small, few or many, to whom he pleases, 
Besides the land belonging to the communes, 
and to ecclesiastical and charitable establish- 
ments, which M. About says is always badly 
cultivated, the forests, as he informs us, 
which are the property of the State, are 
worth three thousand millions of francs, or 
more than a hundred millions of pounds 
sterling. He proposes that these forests 
should be sold. In the hands of the State 
they are of little value, as their management 
is entrusted to hosts of incompetent or dis- 
honest functionaries. As, however, forests, 
in numerous parts of France, nourish the 
land with needful moisture, he recommends 
that the owners of the soil should be com. 
pelled to plant forests where it is demon- 
strated that they are indispensable for pur- 
poses of irrigation. 

M. About is a strenuous advocate for 
English modes of doing things, and his 
allusions to England are frequent and 
flattering. Doubtless we have as much to 
learn from the French as they have to learn 
from us. But it is interesting to find a gifted 
and intelligent Frenchman teaching his 
countrymen one of the cardinal English 
virtues — indomitable individuality. No 
one, however, knows better than M. About 
that the individuality which the Eng- 
lishman manifests in public and private 
affairs is as much the fruit of education as 
of nature. The education of Frenchwomen 
is entirely cloistral; the education of French 
youths, when not cloistral, is given up to 
narrow-hearted, narrow-minded pedants, or 
to hard, remorseless men of science. When 
the school-education of a Frenchwoman is 
at an end, she enters, by an early marriage, 
on a world of which she is grossly ignorant. 
There have been no softening transitions, no 
gradual instruction and preparation, no slow 
and salutary formation of domestic habits. 
The Frenchwoman, then, either becomes a 
prude and a bigot, or yields to temptations 
which are irresistible, from their novelty, 
still more than from their force and charm. 
At school and at college the French youth 
acquires little that can be of use to him in 
his future career; and what he learns he 
learns badly. His deepest feelings are a 
hatred of control and a contempt for those 
solemn quacks his professors. From his 
experience, short as it has been, he is dis- 
posed to consider one half of mankind Tartuffes, 
and the other half twaddlers. Already the 
Voltairian poison has penetrated to his soul, 
and he is to the last, with ebbings and flow- 
ings of belief and unbelief, a superstitious 
sceptic. Now, with women and men s0 
educated, and with a prodigious multitude 
not educated at all, how complicated and 
tragical must long be the condition of 
France! How, out of such perplexing, 
paralyzing elements, can a valiant indivi- 
duality emerge? If, then, for the iate- 
rial well-being of France, to open a fair 
field to the associative principle, the abolition 
of the existing land law is an inexorable 
ey. for the moral well-being of 

rance the courage to make education 
both rational and national is still more 
urgently needed. M. About deplores 
those monstrous inconsistencies of which 
his country is guilty—that land which 18 
the leader of progress and the champion of 
reaction, the propagator of infidelity and 
the protector of the Papacy ; and, more ridi- 
culous and lamentable than all, a universal 
liberator—unable to give or to keep liberty. 
But the inconsistencies are traceable, less to 
the mobility, the fickleness of the French 
character, about which too much has been 
said, than to conflicting forces which, like 
the Federals and Confederates in America, 
are constantly eager for the onset, yet never 
gain any decisive battles. On the downfall 
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of Napoleon the clerical party rose to autho- 
rity—irritated, but not much wounded, by 
the assaults of Paul Louis Courier and other 
Voltairians, and mingling with the ancient 
do the sonorous, albeit hollow, senti- 
mentalities of Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 
During the reign of Charles the Tenth the 
clerica ~~ in power, but increased in 
audacity. is audacity provoked the July 
revolution—a revolution mainly aiming, as 
M. About avers, at the overthrow of Jesuits 
and priests. The reign of Louis Philippe 
was distinguished by the progressive tend- 
ency to extend, to emancipate, and to elevate 
education, the priests retiring more and more 
within the sphere of their legitimate func- 
tions. After the February revolution the 
treasure so laboriously gathered by timid 
and careful hands was scattered to the winds. 
In sheer and shameful poltroonery, in abject 
and childish dread of the Red Republic and 
of Socialism, the middle classes surrendered 
without a murmur—with, indeed, a sort of 
enthusiastic baseness to the clerical party. 
They had grown conservative from fear ; and 
the Church, as the most conservative of in- 
stitutions, stood between them and their 
real or imaginary foes. What then was 
proclaimed as a triumph of Napoleonism 
roved to be infinitely more a triumph of 

Itramontanism; and it is with a rising 
generation of Ultramontanists that Louis 
Napoleon has to reckon. To the dazzled eye 
of Europe he is the master of France; to the 
undazzled eye of M. About, and of those 
thoroughly acquainted with the state of 
France, he is the slave of the middle classes, 
who are, for the time being, the slaves of the 
priests; and he must, as commanded, head 
a crusade for progress or a crusade for 
reaction, or remain altogether inactive and 
get the reputation of being a Solomon 
when he merely bends to a fatality. This 
last alternative suits best his apathetic, indo- 
lent, procrastinating, but resolute nature. 

M. About, however, attaches too much im- 
portance to the movements and the example 
of France. It is questionable whether France 
has not played a more brilliant part in the 
world’s affairs than it can ever play again. 
In the growth of new and noble nations no 
single country can now mould as France 
sixty years ago moulded the destinies of 
mankind. The world is in the mood to do 
homage to the least exalted of all virtues— 
moderation ; there is a horror of extremes ; 
exigencies have more empire than pas- 
sions or ps >98 ; and, in Denmark, 
Poland, and elsewhere, murder is committed 
without fury and in the most deliberate 
fashion. 

A cold and colourless liberalism, a lassitude 
that would fain not be disturbed, a satisfaction 
with nothing, and an unwillingness to meddle 
with anything, a dislike to reformers be- 
cause they are too noisy and to idealists 
because they seem akin to madmen—these 
are the characteristics of the period. Is 
France an exception? Not enough so, if 
at all, to become a perilous revolutionary 
contagion. France succeeds admirably just 
now in keeping the world uneasy; but this 
1s scarcely a feat to be proud of. It is not 

2d—it is simply discomfort which France 
excites; and, if war does not speedily come, 
the nations will grow tired of maintaining 
enormous armaments for no other reason 
than that France keeps Europe uncom- 
fortable. The fate of bugbears is at last to 
be despised ; and it may be the fate of France 
—a fate most humiliating to French vanity. 
Well might the nations say to France, 

Physician, heal thyself.” But diseased 
nations, like diseased persons, think it one 
of their chief duties to give medical advice 
and aid where it is not wanted. A healthy 
man never dreams of playing the doctor ; 


t the invalid persuades himself that he 


can cure every malady except his own. 
The heart of serene toon sore and 
sick, even _to imsanity; yet Rousseau 
appointed himself physician to the human 
race, ce likewise—that land of social 
anguish, anomaly, and leprosy, that land 
Whose low moan, varied by shrieks of de- 





spair, torments us evermore-——sets up as 
healer and regenerator of disordered consti- 
tutions, principally relying on a free use of 
the lancet. Itis fortunate that France has 
wise and patriotic sons, such as M. About, 
to tell her that she can best be the physician 
of the nations by giving the example of 
health. Avoiding vague speculations, M. 
About points out in detail all the reforms 
which France needs: he shows how grand, 
without being menacing, haughty, or selfish, 
the attitude of France might be abroad, and 
how various and momentous are the labours 
at home which clamour to be done; and that 
France, outwardly prosperous, has no excuse 
for not doing them. In twenty years the 
public revenue has doubled, or nearly so ; 
and, though agriculture may lag behind, 
commerce and manufactures are flourishing. 
Still all this, along with what is divinest in 
art, and science, and literature, and phi- 
losophy, is not progress—is not that for 
which a nation lives. All of us who take 
an interest in France want, instead of a 
superstitious and sceptical and licentious 
land shaken by fever-fits of revolution, 
to see a truly moral and religious country. 
The clergy of Franca were never so zealous, 
so pure, so self-denying, as in these days. 
Pity that, instead of wasting their energies 
in a desperate attempt to gain a power which 
must be torn from their reluctant hand at 
the very first outbreak of the national wrath, 
they are not willing to forget the priest in 
the minister of mercy, in the divider of the 
bread of life. But it is from a higher source 
than priests, on the one side, or philosophers, 
on the other, that salvation and hope must 
come. F, H—A. 








A SENSATION NOVEL. 


Black Moss: a Tale by a Tarn. By the Author 
of “ Miriam May” and “ Crispen Ken.” Two 
Volumes. (Bentley.) 


** IDLACK MOSS” does not give you the 

idea of a book that has been altogether 
invented. ‘The principal character is so re- 
pulsive, his crimes are so revolting, that a 
writer would scarcely have imagined such 
material for the purposes of fiction, though 
they are likely enough to form the subject of 
some local tradition which has lost nothing 
in the process of ‘‘ handing down.” It would 
be too much to suppose that men do not take 
more or less kindly to evils Py which they 
live. It must be a wey amiable doctor who 
approved of a perpetually ~eely neighbour- 
hood ; and a lawyer who told us he was sorry 
to hear of litigation we simply would not 
believe. A soldier makes no secret of occa- 
sionally wishing for war; and eyen that 
profoundly immaculate person a satirist, 
who takes a delight in scourging vice, would 
scarcely like to find his occupation gone. 
Indeed, many men shoot folly as it flies 
without the smallest ill-will towards the folly 
—no more, indeed, than the sportsman bears 
to the pheasant, for whom he has a sort of 
affection, and whose breed he takes pains in 
preserving. For similar reasons an under- 
taker may look with more complacency than 
most people upon an unhealthy season ; and 
even such a monster as Gideon Cuyp may 
have existed. But an isolated instance is 
unlikely to convey the idea of reality; and 
the character, it must be confessed, has the 
effect of being overdrawn. 

Gideon Cuyp is the undertaker of Black 
Moss, a valley in Cumberland nearly covered 
by atarn. He is a very uninviting man, 
having a yellow and wizend face, capable of 
diversified and unlimited contortion, and a 
limp in his gait. His mind, however, is 
supposed to make up for these deficiencies ; 
and he is generally respected as a particu- 
larly pious, charitable, self-denying man, 
who buries the dead upon such easy terms 
as scarcely to keep himself among the living. 
The fact is, as the author frankly informs us 
at the outset, he is a miser, and something 
worse. He is a much sharper practitioner 
than is generally supposed, and, by dint of 
most diabolical methods of making business, 
has realized an immense hoard of gold, which 
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he keeps in a chest carefully hidden away— 
in a grave. A little doctoring, and the sale of 
drugsand nostrums, give him someassistance; 
and, in addition to this, when a fever breaks 
out in the valley, he gets the clothes of its 
victims under pretence of burning them, and 
has them sold at temptingly cheap prices to 
others, who take the contagion, and so 
become his customers in turn. At the open- 
ing of the book a scourge of a peculiarly 
malignant character is desolating the valley. 
It is caused by the pollution of the drinking- 
water bya drain from the churchyard, the con- 
nexion haying been made by Cuyp himself, 
who, as ‘‘Inspector of Nuisances” totheparish, 
has good opportunity for encouraging them. 
It is a ‘‘ Joodgment of God,” according to 
his account; and, coming from so good a man, 
the opinion makes the parish think seriously 
of its sins. There is scarcely a family whom 
the plague has not touched ; and in due time 
it reaches the Abbey, the seat of Lady 
D’Aeth, and strikes down her beautiful 
daughter Undine. They are painful scenes 
that follow—caused by the anxiety of the 
mother to preserve her daughter’s body, and 
the fraud practised upon her by Cuyp, who 
pretends to have a specific for the purpose. 
The result is that he is in higher favour than 
ever at the Abbey and elsewhere; and Lad 
D’Aeth adopts, in the place of her own child, 
his niece, who has been living under his care. 
This is Minna Norman—such a weeee 
person, so beautiful and good, so graceful an 
refined, and of caste so superior to her 
ostensible position that her selection is no 
wonder ; and the reader is not even surprised 
when he hears that her protector takes her to 
London, presents her at court, and introduces 
her to the great world. This is a new era in 
the book; and the pleasant pictures thatfollow 
are a relief after the gloom of the tarn, which 
has given us something ofa chill. The author, 
however, is no flatterer of fashionable frivoli- 
ties, and lays a bold hand upon certain recog- 
nised customs—as when, for instance, r 
Minna isfrightenedatthe style ofcorsage which 
the milliner designs for her presentation, and 
implores to be taken back to Black Moss 
rather than be made to wear it; her remon- 
strances, it is pleasant to know, being at- 
tended with success. At court she makes 
an immense hit, being at once installed as 
the belle of the season, to the infinite chagrin 
of a certain Lady Feodore Langdale whom 
she displaces from that position. And here 
her unconscious simplicity is very charmingly 
drawn. She does not want to reign, she 
says, and would rather abdicate. She even 
seeks her rival, who has been studiously 
kept from every assembly in which she is 
likely to appear, At last they meet ata 
ball; and the scene which passes between 
them is worth transcribing as a novelty in 
fiction :— 

Feodore Mounttrevor had been led up to her 
seat ; and, after a little while, she was glad that 
sultry night to get into the cooler air of the covered 
balcony, out of the suffocating heat of the ball- 
room. There she had sat alone for some time, 
busied, as it seemed, with the choice flowers of the 
bouquet in her hand. As she so sat on, she saw 
that some one had also entered and was coming 
near her. And then, when she glanced up, Minna 
Norman stood before her. She started with an 
angry exclamation and a withering look of utter 
scorn from her beautiful and flashing eyes, and 
would likely have swept Minna away — bodil 
away, even to her oversetting in that baleony— 
had not Minna timidly and calmly murmured this 
beginning— 

*“T am come,” she said, “to ask you not to be 
any more unhappy about me. I want to tell you 
how sorry I am that anything which I have done 
has given you pain—I——” 

“You have said enough. I desire that you will 
no further dare address me. Do you hear? Let 
me pass.” 

“ Oh, Lady Feodore! I think you cannot know 
me;” and she almost knelt at the feet of the 


embittered girl, and she still stayed there beseech- 


ingly before her. 
The look which flashed from the face of Feodore 


Mounttrevor was, as she heard these words, like 
to some gesture borrowed from a fiend. 


“7 know you, as all the world now knows you, 


as the drab of an undertaker; and I wish to know 
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no more of such a line. Let me pass,I say. You 
shall not hold me here.” 

But even before an insult such as this was did 
Minna Norman’s sweet and unruffled gentleness 
keep the ground; and, though the threatening girl 
stood almost over her, she did not shrink from 
what she meant to do. 

es ly Feodore, it is because I do not wish to 
be standing in your way, either here or elsewhere, 
that I have thought to come and say what I am 
saying now, for I cannot any longer bear to feel 
that my presence is so unbearable to Lady Lang- 
dale and yourself. Indeed, I do not think that 
any one ever hated me before. I never meant to 
make you so unhappy about me.” 

“Do not persist in this impertinent mistake. 
Your presence anywhere is not recognised by my 
mamma, and is not noticed by me. You must 
surely forget yourself, and that your uncle is ; 
Let me pass, or others shall remove you.” 

So, as she hissed these threats and insults out, 
was she pushing Minna Norman back; but so 
was she not pushing back Minna’s resolution. 

* Oh, don’t make me more wretched than I am, 
for you will never see me anywhere again. I am 
going away next week for ever. Aunt says I may ; 
for 1 cannot any longer bear these things. Do, 
do speak something kind to me before I go.” 

Now it is not intended that anything should be 
overstated here; therefore it must be said that 
Feodore Mounttrevor had, after all, been only 
educated up to speaking and thinking so very 
bitterly. She would not have so spoken or so 
thought but for her mother. Her mother would 
not let her be as God had made her; for which 
thing she will have presently to answer ; but then 
that is her business and not ours. So the chiefest 
part of her deformity was acquired. In her heart 
of hearts, all was not dark; and what there was 
of light Minna had reached now. There are 
some things too sacred to be written down. And 
so was the sacred fight that Feodore Mounttrevor 
fought with her better self in that balcony that 
night. Too sacred! for was not that Father 
other than the earl covering her with strength, 
and showing her the way to stand? But the 
issue of that fighting, to her honour, must not be 
hidden here. It is told then in these words. She 
did not call on any one to sweep Minna Norman 
from her‘path. She gave her hand as a true girl 
—for Minna had conquered. 

Minna, meanwhile, has had all the world at 
her feet. She has the most bvilliant offers, 
but rejects them with disdain. One of her 
admirers, however, the popular Minister of 
State, Fabian Massareene, will not be lightly 
refused. Not only is he the idol of the 
people, but he is the idol of society, and has 

en so accustomed to have the world at his 
feet that the new situation seems unnatural. 
A conversation with Lady D’Aeth gives him 
the clue to the state of the case: Minna has 
left her heart at Black Moss, with the vicar 
of the parish, Arthur Melchior — a noble, 
devoted, Christian gentleman, but half- 
starving on his miserable stipend. This 
difficulty Massareene meets by a stroke of 
statesmanship, and offers his rival the 
bishopric of Sierra Leone, but without suc- 
cess. Buta visit to Lady D’Aeth is easily 
af after her return to the Abbey, 
and then Massareene plays upon the cupidity 
of Gideon Cuyp, and the decisive action of 
the drama sets in. Gideon agrees to sell his 
niece to the rich man, and, in order to accom- 
plish the sale, determines to get rid of the 
poor one. There is a flood in the tarn, and 
the shutting of certain water-gates will most 
certainly overwhelm the vicarage, which lies 
low in the valley. He has previously given 
Melchior the fever by sending him an infected 

coat to give to a poor man; but Melchior has 
eee y through avoidance of 
the polluted water and taking doses of brandy 
instead—a course of treatment which Cuyp 
has vainly endeayoured to divert. This time 
all seems safe. The water rises; but the 
vicar 18 saved through a popular tumult, 
caused by a discovery of some of the under- 
taker’s practices, brought about by the affair 
of the coat, and the designer becomes him- 
self the victim. He is drowned in the grave 
opened for an unexpected coffin, and into 
which he has got for the purpose of removing 
his money. 
a story <r snl have ended. Minna 
money, the ow part of which the 
undertaker has always appropriated. She 








also inherits her uncle’s hoard. But the 
author has introduced a complication which 
would have been at any rate more acceptable 
had it been free from other objection. Mas- 
sareene proves to be Minna’s father. His 
deserted wife, supposed to be dead, reveals 
the fact to prevent the possible marriage; and 
Massareene dies of the shock, with just time 
to repent. So Sybil Massareene—Minna no 
more—inherits his immense wealth as well as 
that of Cuyp, who is not her uncle, but only 
a distant selative, and bestows all upon the 
poor vicar—who is then preferred, through 
the former recommendation of his rival, to a 
vacant deanery. 

But for the objection referred to—a very 
serious one—the book is worthy of praise. 
The character of Cuyp may be exaggerated, 
but it is drawn with singular care and con- 
sistency, and perhaps it is only in an English 
atmosphere that it could cause cayil. In a 
novel by Balzac we should find it quite 
natural, and, indeed, it might well be mis- 
taken for one of his elaborate dissections of 
humanity. For the rest, it must be said for 
the author that he writes with graphic power, 
and, if he does not construct his stories with 


care, he invests them with strong interest. 
Ss. L. B. 








A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY. 


A Journal of Summer-time in the Country. 
By Robert Aris Willmott. Fourth Edition. 
With Introductory Memoir by his Sister. (J. 
R. Smith.) 


Ate lovers of literature have a kindly feel- 
ing for the memory of Mr. Willmott. His 
unpretentious volumes are full to the brim of 
curious illustrations, allusions, and compari- 
sons. They display extensive knowledge, a 
felicitous fancy, much delicate perception, and 
a loving appreciation of all that is beautiful 
and good. There is a curious quaintness 
about Mr. Willmott’s style which accords, 
not inaptly, with the subjects he has selected. 
In one of his chapters he reminds us that 
there was not long ago at Pompeii ‘‘ the 
outline of a head with a pen behind the ear 
as you may see it every day in London.” 
His own writings give a point to the illus- 
tration. While entering fully into the lite- 
rary spirit of his own age, he is on terms of 
the most affectionate familiarity with the 
authors of an earlier period. His love of 
classical literature is genuine; but his love 
of English literature, and especially of our old 
poets and divines, is passionate and profound. 
One could almost believe that he had lived 
with Jeremy Taylor at Golden Grove, or 
with Spenser at Kilcolman; that he had shared 
in the retirement of Cowley, or discussed 
with Shenstone the embellishment of the 
Leasowes. Sometimes, but not often, Mr. 
Willmott’s fancy for an antique garb renders 
him scarcely tolerant of our modern attire; 
sometimes, in maintaining an obsolete 
opinion, he betrays the strength of early 
prejudice. ‘‘ Why,” he exclaims, ‘‘ read the 
modern treatise or sermon when you have 
Hooker or Donne?” And, in another place, 
to show how —_ events hang on trivial 
circumstances, he says :—‘‘ A proclamation 
furls the sails of a ship; and Cromwell, 
instead of plying his axe in a forest-clearing 
of America, blasphemes God and beheads 
his sovereign at home.” Mr. Willmott is 
acute in discerning coincidences of thought, 
and in pointing out instances of plagiarism 
in his favourite authors; but his own writings 
show how impossible it is to be at all times 
original, One example will suffice from the 
volume before us. The author is writing of 
the Growth of Beauty :— 

“A thought comes into my mind, as I shake the 
rain out of this lily, how calm and unpretending is 
the growth of everything beautiful in God's 
visible world! No noise! no pretension! You 
never hear the opening rose, nor the tulip shoot- 
ing forth its gorgeous streaks. The soul grows in 
beauty as its life resembles the flowers!” 


The thought is well expressed; but we can 
scarcely doubt that Mr. Willmott, at the 


moment of writing it, had in his mind a 
magnificent passage of Edward Irving’s, in 
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which he speaks of ‘‘ noiseless Nature putting 
forth her buds by drinking the milk of her 
existence from the distant sun,’’ and shows 
how all God’s works are carried forward by 
secret processes. 

Mr. Willmott’s ‘‘ Journal of Summer-time 
in the Country” has been for a long time be- 
fore the public, and has been duly appreciated, 
Tocriticize it is therefore unnecessary ; but the 
present edition contains a brief memoir by his 
sister, about which we have to say afew words, 
The secluded, yet troubled career of Robert 
Aris Willmott may add a chapter to ‘ the 
calamities of authors ;” but we cannot help 
suspecting that many of his difficulties arose 
from his own want of carefulness and fore- 
thought. He was born in 1809, and com- 
menced his education at Merchant Tailors’ 
School, from whence he was sent to Harrow, 
where, in 1828, he published a small volume 
which received the cordial praise of James 
Montgomery. In the same year he obtained 
a private tutorship, with a salary of three 
hundred guineas a year—a splendid piece of 
good-fortune for a young man of nineteen, 
While thus engaged he found time to write 
for various periodicals and to prepare trans- 
lations for the press from Greek, Latin, and 
French authors. 

In 1832 Mr. Willmott, who had already 
published his ‘‘ Lives of the English Sacred 
Poets,” was entered of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Then followed in rapid succes- 
sion a number of yolumes from his pen:— 
‘‘Qonversations at Cambridge,” ‘* Pictures 
of Christian Life,’ ‘‘The Parlour Table- 
book,” &e. In 1841 he took his B.A., and, 
in the following year, having previously 
obtained the curacy of St. James’s Ratcliffe, 
he was ordained by the Bishop of London. 
For two years he laboured with untiring 
energy in this important sphere; but the 
labour proved too much for his health, and 
he was compelled to resign the post. After 
awhile Mr. Willmott, having previously 
done temporary duty in Oxfordshire, was 
appointed rector of a new church built by 
the late Mr. Walter of Bear Wood. And 
here, ‘‘ with the kindness and good-will of 
each member of Mr. Walter’s family,” he 

assed nearly seventeen years of his life. 
Lis lot should have been a happy one; but 
the memoir contains intimations of family 
difficulties, and it appears also that, years 
before, he had become security for a 
relative, and was now saddled with a large 
debt. Mr. Walter died in 1847; but his 
son continued to befriend Mr. Willmott, paid 
his debt of £900, raised his stipend from 
time to time until it reached the sum of 
£400, built him a house which he occupied 
rent-free, and, when his health required 
it, provided him with a clerical assistant. 

One of the first-fruits of Mr. Willmott’s 
leisure at Hurst was the publication of the 
‘* Biography of Jeremy Taylor’’—a charming 
work, which the writer of the memoir omits 
to mention, and which was welcomed by @ 
genial and appreciative review in the columns 
of the Zimes. ‘‘ Summer-time in theCountry,” 
which followedin 1849, won from Mr. Kings- 
ley a hearty tribute of praise. In a letter to 
the author he says :—‘‘I am exceedingly 
struck by the richness, the ‘density’ (chem1- 


cally speaking) of it—the great quantity of , 


thought and information to a given space 0 
paper. . . . Some men might have made two 
octavo volumes out of the same stuff and 
fancied that they had not watered the public’s 
milk.” The work thus lauded was followed 
by ‘‘ Precious Stones,” and,in 1861, by the 
‘Pleasures of Literature’—a volume which 
has passed through several editions both m 
England andGermany. Mr. Willmott never 
married; but we learn that a considerable 
portion of his income was devoted to the sup- 
ort of his mother and sisters. In spite of 
r. Walter’s generous conduct, he appears to 
have been continually involved in difficulties. 
His means were not only straitened by the 
claims upon his purse, but he evidently found 
it difficult properly to limit his expenditure. 
An old poet says :— 
“To mortal men great loads allotted be ; 
But, of all packs, no pack like poverty.” 
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The truth of the saying was verified in Mr. 
Willmott’s experience. With a good income, 
which was doubtless considerably increased 
by the sale of his books, his poverty became 
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) had come to assist Glendower’s rebellion ; the 


escape from its harbour of Henry VII. and 
his uncle Jasper Pembroke after the battle of 
Tewkesbury; the strengthening of its walls 


chronic, for he had constant claims on his | by Elizabeth in apprehension of the Spanish 


purse, and, although always generous, does 
not appear to have been equally judicious. 
Towards the close of his life an estrange- 
ment occurred between Mr. Willmott and 
Mr. Walter, the cause of which is not ex- 
_plained by the writer of the memoir. But 
we learn that liabilities had been incurred 
which Mr. Walter proposed to settle, while, 
on the other hand, it is stated that ‘‘ Will- 
mott became exposed to a course of be- 
haviour that admits of no extenuation.” 
Mr. Walter’s generous and friendly conduct 
to Mr. Willmott for a long course of years 
ought to have protected him from an asper- 
sion like this, or, ifthe writer of the memoir 
felt bound to make it, she should haye sup- 
ported it by facts. Mr. Willmott, on relin- 
quishing his charge, received a pension of 
one hundred and sixty pounds per annum, 
‘‘under the peculiar conditions that he was 
neither to take duty nor reside within ten 
miles of the scene of his former labours, and 
that he was not to marry.” The rest of the 
story is soon told. Upon leaving Berkshire 
Mr. Willmott resided at Nettlebed, in Ox- 
fordshire, and occupied himself in literary 
pursuits until his death, which took place on 
the 27th May, 1863. 

From the somewhat melancholy close of 
Mr. Willmott’s life it is pleasant to turn 
again to the raciest and most suggestive of 
his works. The edition of ‘* ASummer-time 
in the Country” now before us is beautifully 
printed at the Chiswick Press, and the 
volume is one admirably adapted for country 
reading. We commend it to every one who 
is out of town—that is, to all the world save 
editors and cab-drivers. 





ENGLISH WATERING-PLACES— 
TENBY. 

A Guide to Tenby and its Neighbourhood. 
Edited by R. Mason. Fifth Edition. With 
Sixty-Three Illustrations. (Tenby: Mason; 
London: Stanford.) 

NHAPPY the man who is compelled 
at this vacation-season to remain ‘in 
populous city pent” and to endure the foul 
air and oppressive heat of London! To him 
the very name of Tenby may recall pleasant 
memories of balmy days and delicious even- 
ings. The quaint little town deserves all the 
encomiums thatof late have so plentifully been 
bestowed upon it. Its bracing air, its fine bay, 
its clear waters, and the hard tracts of golden 
sands which surround the lofty promontory 
on which it has been picturesquely built, 
have been so often and so highly eulogized 
that it is surprising the town has not increased 
in size commensurate with its fame. The 
population, however, seems to remain sta- 
tionary. On the ist of May, 1861, it pos- 
sessed precisely the same number of inhabi- 
tants which it possessed on the 1st of May, 

1851; and, to judge from the distribution of 

the population and the age of the houses, we 

probably cannot be far wrong in believing 
that it contained about the same number on 
the Ist of May a hundred years ago. Tenby 
is no flaunting stucco-adorned town of 
yesterday, like many of its compeers, but 

1s substantially built, is surrounded by a 

wall, and has the honour, according to the 

present Guide, of dating back to the year 878, 

‘“ when the Danes landed in Pembrokeshire.” 

It was a place of note throughout the Middle 

Ages. The Flemings, who during’ the first 

half of the twelfth century immigrated into 

Pembrokeshire, where they allied themselves 

with the Anglo-Normans who had previously 

settled there, established a woollen manu- 
factory in the town, and carried on an 
extensive trade in that fabric with other 
parts. From the time of their settle- 
ment down to the Commonwealth, Tenby 
experienced many ebbs and flows of pros- 
perity, the most salient points in its his- 
tory its destruction on two occasions by 
the Welsh ; its occupation by the French, who 
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Armada; the attack of the Parliamentary 
army by sea and land which it sustained in 


| 1643, when it was taken and plundered ; and, 


finally, in 1648, having again been garrisoned 
for the king, its fall, a second time, into the 
hands of the troops of Cromwell. After this 
last event Tenby gradually declined till the 
end of the last century, when it began to 
emerge from its temporary obscurity and 
to be spoken of as a fashionable watering- 
place. 

With the exception of Mr. Venables’s ex- 
cellent Handbook to the Isle of Wight, we 
know no Guide to any watering-place more 
complete and more free from the vices gene- 
rally inherent in such compilations than that 
before us. After giving a brief historical 
sketch of the town, Mr. Mason succinctly 
describes its walls and ecclesiastical build- 
ings; enumerates and characterizes the 
walks, drives, and marine excursions around 
Tenby, and gives a classified list of the 
antiquities ; furnishes a compact account 
of the geology, botany, and conchology 
of the district; and then, as might 
be expected, concludes his labours with 
the medical testimony to the excellency of 
the air, purity of the water, and general 
suitability of the place for patients suffering 
from disease. As this item must necessarily 
be of great importance to those invalids 
who seek a watering-place suitable to their 
complaints, we cannot do better than quote 
the trustworthy opinion of Dr. Dyster, an 
eminent physician who has settled at 
Tenby and practices among the poor with- 
out fee. 


The tongue of land on which Tenby lies 
is washed on the north and south by the sea, 
and consequently its atmosphere is thoroughly 
marine. It is singularly free from fogs both 
by land and sea, and in the depths of winter 
frequently enjoys a purity of sky and a power of 
sun known to very few English towns. As to 
temperature, it appeared, during the most severe 
frost known in England for many years, that 
Tenby was only 1}° lower than Torquay, while its 
temperature exceeded that of Bournemouth by 6° 
or 8°, and other less favoured parts of the king- 
dom by 234°. In the writer’s experience, extend- 
ing over sixteen years, water has never frozen 
within the house, even in rooms without fires, 
although this has occurred at Pau, in the South 
of France. The water supply, though insufficient 
in quantity, is excellent in quality, and probably 
unsurpassed in purity, unless perhaps by that 
derived from Loch Katrine. Being open to every 
side, Tenby has probably more than its due pro- 
portion of wind, and it wants walks and drives 
that are sheltered from the east; but this wind 
has not the cruel withering character which it so 
often displays in England. And it must not be 
concealed that Tenby is very deficient in level 
ground, on which invalids, and especially those 
suffering from chest affections, can take exercise ; 
and this in many cases has been found a great 
and serious privation. On the whole, enough has 
been said to show that Tenby offers some great 
attractions to an invalid, and at all events enough 
to induce any who may be in search of a winter 
nest in England to make further inquiries. As 
to its suitability to particular morbid conditions 
nothing needs to be said, as of course every invalid 
would in the first place make, or cause to be made, 
definite inquiries, and then consult his medical 
adviser as to the applicability of the conditions 
to his own special case. Broadly, it may be 
safely said that few, if any, English climates are 
rome | to that of Tenby. 


The editor has been too chary, we think, 
in acknowledging his obligations to those 
who have aided him. He confesses his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Parker and Mr. Freeman 
for the assistance he has borrowed from them 
in his architectural descriptions ; to Mr. Gosse 
for the very large number of quotations from 
his book on Tenby; and to the medical 
gentlemen who have furnished notices of the 
climate, because they are all authorities in 
their several nF dyroerssa but he neglects 
to acknowledge very numerous ar - 
tions to other sources, excusing himse 
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the preface with the plea that to have done 
so would have encatnbered his pages ‘‘ with- 
out serving any useful purpose.” Singularly 
enough, he has forgotten to tell us that 
nearly the whole of the sixty-three excellent 
illustrations by Mr. Adyeno Brooke origin- 
ally appeared in the pages of the Art- 
Journal, and afterwards in Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall’s ‘“‘ Book of South Wales.’”? Mr. Mason, 
however, is not always so reticent. He 
reiterates, for instance, his advice to the 
reader to be sure and see ‘‘ Tales and Tra- 
ditions of Tenby” and ‘The Tenby Ob- 
server ;” brings in St. David’s, a spot five- 
and-thirty miles from Tenby, in order to 
mention a work on the history and antiquities 
of that city; and gives an elaborate account 
of the bone-caves in Glamorganshire, to 
introduce ‘“‘ A Week’s Walk in Gower ”—all 
these books being printed, published, and 
sold by himself! Some of the illustrations, 
too, appear to be introduced merely ‘‘to 
be pretty and fill up.” So, at least, we 
may fairly infer when, under the heading 
of ‘Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Gower, 
we find four woodcuts given to ten lines 
of letter-press, and when a sketch of Rés- 
market Church affords an opportunity for 
this full and vivid description of its archi- 
tectural features :—‘‘ Résmarket is a village 
near New Milford, and was the birthplace of 
Lucy Walter, a favourite of Charles the 
Second and mother of the unfortunate Duke 
of Monmouth.” 

Notwithstanding these faults, however— 
which, if not venial, are of slight consequence 
to the reader—the book forms, as we have 
said, a complete guide to Tenby, to its 
fine coast scenery, and to the surrounding 
district. 

We should like to know on what authority 
Mr. Mason and all who write on Tenby 
state that Henry VII., after his accession to 
the throne, granted a lease of the crown-lands 
near Tenby to the family who had aided him 
in escaping to Brittany after the fatal battle 
of Tewkesbury. We can find no trace in the 
Public Record Office of this grant haying 
been made. 





LIFE IN JAVA. 
Life in Java: with Sketches of the Javanese. 
By William Barrington D’Almeida. In Two 
Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
R. D’ALMEIDA quotes, as being in 
some measure apposite to the preten- 
sions of his work, the following passage from 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey :’”—‘‘ What a 
large volume of adventures may be grasped 
within this little span of life by him who 
interests his heart in everything, and who, 
having eyes to see what time and chance are 
perpetually holding out to him as he jour- 
neyeth on his way, misses nothing he can 
fairly lay his hands on.” Animated by the 
spirit of this passage, Mr. D’Almeida has 
noted and put on record all he could fairly 
lay his hands on during a three months’ 
tour in Java. We do not know whether the 
journey was undertaken for business or for 
pleasure; but, whatever the object might be, 
our author, accompanied by his wife, spent 
three months very happily in the most inte- 
resting island of the Eastern Archipelago, 
enjoyed a great deal of locomotion, saw 
na fine scenery, witnessed many strange 
customs, heard and noted down a great — 
stories, legendary and historical, met wit 
several hospitable people, and has added 
something to our knowledge of Jaya and the 
Javanese. 

We must acknowledge at the outset 
that the interest of Mr. D’Almeida’s 
volumes is not uniformly sustained. ‘‘ Life 
in Java,” like life elsewhere, becomes 
occasionally monotonous and fatiguing. 
It is not often, however, that we suffer from 
weariness in perusing these volumes, which 
we should have read with still greater in- 
terest had they contained a map of the 
author’s route. Setting aside these draw- 
backs, the book is a aed one. It is written 
in a genial spirit and a simple style, while 
it contains a good deal of information which, 





to most readers will be new and interesting. 
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In Java it would appear that Mynheer 
contrives to make his life very enjoyable. He 
rises at five, lights his cigar, and sallies forth 
to “‘ eat the wind,” as the natives say ; returns 
at seven, has coffee, BBs: and cold meat, 
and smokes again. He then takes his bath— 
buckets of cold water thrown over his head— 
dresses in a light suit and goes to his Kantor, 
or house of business. Returns at twelve to 
breakfast, as he calls it, at which he enjoys 
rice, currie, and all the varied delicacies of 
the East. Tho siesta follows, on awaking 
from which one boy appears with cigar-box 
and lighted Chinese joss-stick, and another 
with a tray, on which isa cup of tea and 
some cakes. Another “ delicious cold bath ”’ 
follows the smoke; after which our Dutchman 
dresses for the evening, and, cigar in mouth 
and stick in hand, strolls forth bareheaded— 
nobody wears hats but when they go to 
church on Sundays—to sniff the cool evening 
air. Having returned from his promenade, he 
partakes of orange bitters diluted in Hollands 
as a stimulus to the appetite, has another 
weed, sits down to dinner, which is followed 
by cups of excellent Java coffee—which, it 
seems, often changes its name to ‘‘ Mocha” 
on coming to this country, doubtless from 
improved notions of euphony—and, sitting 
at table but a short while after the ladies 
retire, he adjourns to the drawing-room, 
which always opens on a verandah, where, 
unchidden by the fair sex, he puffs his cigar 
——— and the evening passes away 
enlivened by music, chit-chat, and other 
pleasant amenities. 

Leaving Batavia, our author proceeded by 
steamer toSamarang, which hefully describes, 
and from thence to Surabaya. Here he picked 
up a hint for our sanitary reformers. 


One great want at Surabaya was the paucity of 
public gardens ; and those who had been cooped up 
in some heated office ali day were compelled by 
necessity to take the cool evening air on the roads 
about the town. A short time previous to our visit 
the Surabayans were gratified by seeing this want 
supplied. A whole village was razed to the ground, 
and the space, probably from twelve to fifteen 
acres when cleared of the rubbish, was laid out in 
walks, by-paths, lawns, and flower-beds, which, 
together with the old trees that had been left 
standing, soon assumed the appearance of a beauti- 
ful garden, with a river running on one side of it 
to enhance the cheerful beauty of the place. This 
work had been accomplished by two gentlemen, 
residents in Surabaya, who obtained permission of 
the municipal authorities to carry out their scheme 
on condition that suitable dwellings should be 

rovided for the villagers, and that, if it proved a 

ilure, a new village should be erected where the 
former one had stood, and that solely at their own 
expense. .... We were bly surprised on 
visiting it to find how much had been made of such 
a limited space. Shrubberies, ponds, aviaries, were 
to be seen in all directions ; suspended from the 
trees were perches with bright-coloured parrots 
sheltered under parasols of tin, gaudily painted, to 
protect them from the sun; and by the side of 
these were wire baskets of nt orchids. When 
I was told what this place been a year ago 
I seemed to realize the Arab tale of Sheddad’s 
garden springing from a desert. 

Mr. D’Almeida gives a very interesting 
description of the Dasan, or Sand Sea, in the 
interior of the island, and of the Bromok, a 
still active volcano resorted to by an annual 
tide of pilgrims. Arrived at the foot of the 
rude flight of steps conducting to the ridge, 
he says :— 

_ The ground on which we now stood seemed 
literally to tremble under us, and the noise of the 
crater was quite terrific. The smoke, forcing its 
way through large apertures in the sides, made 
a hoarse grumbling sound like that of an impatient 
steam-engine, and sulphureous odours impreg- 
nated the air, almost choking us. We ascended 
the rough steps and soon gained the ridge, where 
@ new sight struck us with wonder and amaze- 
ment. crater, when we looked down into its 
dreadful seemed a perfect pandemonium ; 
and one well fancy, on beholding a spectacle 

so grand and ap what must have been the 
ectures suggested to the minds of i 





calling in misery to be delivered from the prison- 
house in which they were suffering unutterable 
torments? ‘The crater of the volcano is like a 
large basin, about 350 feet in diameter, sloping 
gradually to a depth of fully 200 feet. From a 
large aperture in the centre issued dense volumes 
of smoke, completely hiding everything beyond 
from view. Enormous cakes of a red substance, 
like baked mud, were to be seen on or near the 
ridge, some of which I took up, hoping it would 
prove to be lava; but it all crumbled away in my 
fingers, leaving only a handful of powder. 


Our traveller paid a second visit to the 
Bromok on the following morning, to witness 
the grand annual ceremony of the Slamatan 
Bromok—i.e., the blessing or worshipping 
of the voleano—and found the desolate scene 
of the preceding day now as gay as a fair, 
multitudes of gaily-dressed pilgrims having 
come to cast their gifts and offerings into the 
crater of the Bromok. Of this exciting scene 
he gives a lively description. This, as well 
as his adventures with wild boars and alli- 
gators, we must pass over. A visit toa 
Javanese bride ul bridegroom leads to the 
following account of their marriage customs, 
which we give for the benefit of ‘‘ parties 
about to marry :”— 

“TI questioned Drahman concerning Japanese 
weddings and courtings, and was surprised to 
learn that the man and woman we had just seen 
were not yet married, though, according to the 
rites of the Mahommedan creed, they had been 
legally allied for nearly a whole week. The young 
couple were as yet only passing through a pro- 
bational period, during which they live apart. 
Among the princes and the wealthy this separa- 
tion sometimes continues three months, during 
which time the bridegroom meets his bride every 
afternoon in the presence of a number of friends 
invited on such occasions, for whose entertain- 
ment music is provided. When food is set before 
them, it is the duty of the sposo to feed his sposa 
with rice before all the people. All goes on 
merrily till midnight, when the bridegroom con- 
ducts his bride to her bed, drawing the curtains 
aside and assisting her in. When he has seen 
her comfortably settled he closes the curtains and 
tucks them in, so as to exclude the mosquitoes ; 
after which, retiring with the guests, he is not 
permitted to see his bride again till the middle of 
the next day.” 

By this plan the young’ people have some 
time for a novel kind of courtship; and, 
should either party feel dissatisfied, the Imam, 
or high-priest, can divorce them while still in 
the position of eligible youth and maiden. 
If the objection, however, exists solely on 
the part of the woman, though ever so valid 
and cogent, her countrymen ungallantl 
make her refund all expenses connected wit 
the betrothal festivities. Evidently these 
Javanese need to be dolightened, by a 
‘** Rights of Women Association.” While on 
this subject, we must give our readers Mrs. 
D’Almeida’s description of the seraglio of a 
Javanese sultan :— 


In a low kind of bungalow, some distance from 
the main building, not, however, so far off but 
that we could distinctly hear the sounds of music 
and mirth from the joyous scene we had just left, 
were assembled several women, mostly very 
young, and all dressed in a costly native fashion. 

ome of the party were playing a Chinese game 
of cards. All looked up on our entrance, but soon 
resumed their occupation, alternately playing, 
chewing tobacco, betel, and seri-leaf, and using 
their peta ae one of which was placed by the 
side of each person. Most of them were good- 
looking, with magnificent dark eyes, drooping 
lids, and long curling lashes. They make use of 
an immense quantity of powder, which, though 
very glaring, probably tends to heighten their 
charms. Their hair was dressed with care, being 
all drawn back from the face and arranged in two 
loops behind, in which chumpaka or moloa 
flowers were inserted by some, while others wore 
diamond pins. The ear was made unnaturally 
large by immense ear-rings, in shape exactly like 
a small cotton reel about the size of Clarke’s 
number sixty, the centre of each end being 
studded with brilliants. ... . The beauty of the 
Javanese is spoilt by the prevalence of bad noses. 
It is very rarely one comes across a good nose ; but, 
when that feature is perfect, the is usually 


retty, provided always the mouth is kept close ; 
or, from the constant use of seri-gambier, tobacco, 
&c., their teeth are very black. This, unfor- 





tunately, is considered a beauty. In children of 
thirteen or fourteen you frequently see beautiful 
teeth like rows of pearls either undergoing, or 
about to undergo, this disfiguring process. 


One young girl of the group attraeted Mrs, 
D’Almeida’s notice by her thoughtful, silent, 
sad appearance; but most of them looked 
cheerful and happy, and it would appear 
that they are generally content with their 
lot. 

Before leaving Batavia for Singapore Mr. 
D’ Almeida had an interview with Raden 
Saleh, a Javanese amateur artist who spoke 
French, German, and English, having spent 
twenty-three years in HKurope and _ been 
educated at the expense of the Dutch 
Government. While in Europe he had had 
several interviews with our late Prince Con- 
sort, who commissioned him to paint two 
subjects relating to Javanese life and scenery, 
Of the Prince he spoke in high terms. In 
the studio were two large subjects all but 
finished which pleased our author very much, 
and from his description of them seem to 
have been really good. In answer to tho 
inquiry whether there were any other Jaya- 
nese artists who had attained proficiency, he 
said he did not know, — humorously, 
‘Café et sucre, sucre et é, sont tout ce 
qu’on parle ici. O’est vraiment un air triste 
pour un artiste.” 

We must now part from our author, thank- 
ing him for adding to our stock of informa- 
tion regarding a country which deserves to 
be better known than it is, and saying to 
him as he says to his book — ‘‘Slamat 


9 


jalan—Happy journey ! 








BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


Noble Dames of Ancient Story. By J. E. Edgar. 
With Illustrations. (Hogg and Sons.) 

The Memoirs of an Arm-Chair. Edited by the 
Author of ‘Margaret Stourton,” &c., &c. 
(Masters.) 

The Cliff-Climbers. 
With Eight Illustrations by L’Huard. 
and Lock.) 

The Poachers. 
Maclachlan, M.A. 
and J. Parker.) 

More Stories. By Julia Goddard, author of 
“Karl and the Six Little Dwarfs.” (Hall, 
Smart, and Allen.) 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. 8. C. Rochat. (Masters.) 

HILE dismal railway-bridges are de- 
facing our street scenery with that 
ruthless disregard of the picturesque peculiar 
to all companies, railway-stations and hotels 
are rising like palatial dwellings to adorn our 
crowded thoroughfares and give the space 
and light and air which London so greatly 
needs. The murky colonnades of Hunger- 
ford Market have given place to a buildin 
that puts the old Golden Cross, with its mee 
tecndls and surroundings, into the shade, and 
bids fair to rival in extent the ducal resi- 
dence which it already overlooks. Moreover, 
we are arrested on our way and compelled to 
brush up our memories of school-days and 
school-books, to dip into Hume or Goldsmith, 
and, finding nothing there, to rush to other 
sources to understand the meaning of the 
elegant structure which the good-taste of 
the railway-company is erecting in that grand 
opening in the Strand which their enter- 
rising speculations haye so recently effected. 


By Captain Mayne Reid. 
(Ward 


A Tale. 
Second Edition. 


By the Rev. E. H. 
(J. H. 


ueen Eleanor’s Cross carries us back into 
that period of England’s history when the 
fine character of our first ward was 


marked by his costly tributes of affection to 
his beautiful queen and most faithful wife ; 
and, but for those stone-books which remain 
at Geddington, Northampton, and Waltham, 
the record of his sorrowful journey from 
Hasley to Westminster might have passed 
away, and the memory of a woman’s gentle 
influence, which doubtless gave lustre to the 
virtues of this warlike prince, tempering 
power with mercy, would haye been lost ta 
us for ever. In this age of scientific won- 
ders it is quite refreshing to be carried back 
to some six hundred years ago, and, 48 
one is whirled by the railway of to-day 
oyer the Thames, and in among the house- 
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tops of Southwark, to think of the ‘‘ Noble 
Dames of Ancient Story,” for the memory of 
whom Mr. Edgar, in his book, the title of 
which stands first upon our list, says he 
‘has endeavoured to do something by popu- 
larizing the history of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in giving an account of the royal and 
noble ladies who then flourished.” 

We are tempted to regret that the author 
should have omitted the life of Eleanor of 
Castile, or rather that he should have limited 
himself so strictly to the one hundred years 
of ‘‘ Ancient Story,” commencing with the 
marriage of Isabel the Fair and Edward the 
Second, in the cathedral of Boulogne in 1308, 
and closing the book with the death of 
‘‘ Valentine, Duchess of Orleans, in 1408. 

The fourteenth century was remarkable as 
being a period of transition, less disturbed 
by causes of violent excitement, and con- 
sequently more susceptible of those changes 
in the elements of society which bring about 
new and salutary results. Of learning there 
was but little, and that mostly confined to 
religious houses. I['ree from religious per- 
secution, religious enthusiasm had died 
out; for the Church, divided by the rival 
claims of Urban and Clement, little 
heeded by royalty and hardly respected by 
the people, could no longer arouse the 
world to arms as in the days of the great 
Crusades. In proof whereof the futile efforts 
of the young king to prosecute the holy war 
were quickly merged in the need of govern- 
ment at home, of which the story of ‘‘ Isabel 
the Fair” gives a good idea. This is fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Philippa of Hainault ”’—a life of 
great interest and full of romantic incident ; 
for the queen of our third Edward, by her 
tact and good sense, won the affections of her 
husband’s subjects, ‘‘although the people 
complained loudly that money, voted to carry 
on the Scottish war, had been spent in mar- 
riage festivities at York.” 

Edward, just emancipated from the yoke 
of Mortimer and his mother, in June 1330, 
shortly after the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
destined, as the Black Prince, to become the 

ride of the land and the terror of her foes, 
had proclaimed a tournament to be held in 
Cheape, in September of the following year, 
to celebrate the joyful event. This great 
market-place was the broadest and most 
noble street in London of that day. At the 
west end, where the statue of Sir Robert 
Peel now stands, was the beautiful church 
of St. Michael, the Querne, or at-the- 
Corne, so called because close to it was 
the original corn-market. The market 
was afterwards removed quite to the other 
end of the street; and at the east 
end of the church, opposite the fine old 
timber houses from which Wood Street took 
its name, was the beautiful cross erected by 
Edward the First to mark the last resting- 
place but one of the body of Queen Eleanor 
ere it was buried in the Abbey at West- 
minster. 

“In the reign of Edward the Third,” says 
Stow, “divers joustings were made in the street 
betwixt Soper’s-lane and the Great Cross—namely, 
one in the year 1331, the 21st of September, as I 
find noted by divers writers of that time. In 
the middle of the city of London (say they), in a 
street called Cheape, the stone pavement being 
covered with sand that the horses might not 
slide when they strongly set their feet to the 
ground, the king held a tournament three days 
together with the nobility, valiant men of the 
realm, and other strange knights. And, to the 
end the beholders might with the better ease see 
the same, there was a wooden scaffold erected 
across the street, like unto a tower, wherein Queen 
Philippa and many other ladies, richly attired, 
and assembled from all parts of the realm, did 
stand to behold the jousts ; but the higher frame 
in which the ladies were placed brake in sunder, 
whereby they were with some shame forced to fall 
down, by reason whereof the knights and such as 
were underneath were grievously hurt ; where- 
fore the queen took great care to save the carpen- 
ters from punishment, and through her prayers 
_ (which she made upon her knees) pacified the 
king and council, and thereby purchased great 
love of the people. After this time the king 
caused a shed to be strongly made of stone, for 
himself, the queen, and other estates to stand 


on, and there to behold the joustings and 
other shows at their pleasure, by the church 
of St. Mary Bow.” 


This structure was known as the Seldam, 
or shed, and, being built on arches, in the 
cloister below was held the court of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, named hence the Court 
of Arches. To this day royalty claims the 
right to view pageants and processions es 
through Cheapside from Bow thea an 
the stone balcony from the tower is the suc- 
cessor of this old Seldam. In Hogarth’s 
in of the Lord Mayor’s nt in ‘‘ In- 

ustry and Idleness,” Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, the great-grandfather of her Majesty, 
and the Princess of Wales are represented 
as occupying the balcony. 


No doubt can be entertained that the scene at 
the tournament in Cheapside tended to make 
Philippa popular in England; and about the same 
time the young queen, probably at the suggestion 
of her mother, set her heart on a scheme for 
enriching the country, which would, of itself, have 
sufficed to render the reign memorable in Eng- 
land’s annals. 


This scheme was the introduction of seventy 
Walloon families for the manufacture of 
woollen cloth. The raw native produce 
having been hitherto chiefly exported to 
Flanders, the Flemings were enriched at our 
expense. The town of Worstead, in Norfolk, 
had been long famous for ‘‘ worsted stuff ;”’ 
but the queen’s energy and _ successful 
patronage secured to the country prosperity 
and wealth in this new branch of industry. 
Then we have the institution of the Order of 
the Garter, ‘‘in imitation of King Arthur’s 
Round Table,’”’ and Edward’s romantic ad- 
miration of the beautiful and virtuous Catha- 
rine of Salisbury, together with Froissart’s 
quaint recital of the surrender of Calais, 
which elicits Mr. Edgar’s very natural re- 
mark that— 


It is impossible to believe that Edward, who 
was a generous prince, really intended to execute 
the six Calesians; and the scene which was 
enacted by Sir Walter Manny, the king, and 
queen, in presence of the knights and squires, was 
such as to lead to the conclusion that it was got 
up to give Philippa an opportunity of playing the 
part of intercessor. 


Mr. Edgar’s volume comprises thirteen of 
theseannals, taken mostly, astheauthor states, 
from Froissart and Dugdale, and, besides 
those already named, contains the histories 
of ‘‘ Katherine, Countess of Salisbury ; ” 
** Joan, Countess of Montfort;” ‘‘ Agnes, 
Countess of Dunbar;” ‘‘ Agnes, Countess of 
Foix;” ‘‘Joan Plantagenet, Princess of 
Wales;”’ ‘‘ Florence of Biscay;” ‘‘ Isabel 
Plantagenet, Countess of Bedford ;”’ ‘‘ Leo- 
nora d’Acunha, Queen of Portugal ;’”’ ‘*‘ Con- 
stance of Castille, Duchess of Lancaster ; ”’ 
‘‘Tsabel of Bavaria, Queen of France;”’ and 
‘‘ Valentine Visconti, Duchess of Orleans.” 
To this list Mr. Edgar might have added the 
history of Tiphaine Ravenel had he read the 
‘* Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin,”’ 
or have substituted it, if space did not per- 
mit, for the somewhat uninteresting story of 
Florence of Biscay. The great Constable 
of France plays such an important part in 
the fourteenth century that the tender devo- 
tion of his wife—‘‘ that fair girl, the wisest 
that was in France ’’—deserves such honour- 
able mention as is awarded to less accom- 
plished ‘‘ Noble Dames ;”’ and it is pleasant 
to read, in the ‘‘ Histoire de Bretagne,” that, 
all brave and terrible as the knight was in 
battle, ‘‘he was forced to turn aside and 
indulge his own bitter private griefs, amidst 
the general rejoicings of his countrymen for 


death of that ‘‘‘ fair maid of Dinan’ whom 
he had wooed and won whilst he was an 
humble adventurer. She who had so long 

articipated in all his joys and sorrows, who 
had sympathized in his misfortunes and en- 
joyed his triumphs, who had seen him rise 
step by step from a low estate to the highest 
position under the king in the realm, was 
now no more.” We cordially hope with 
Mr. Edgar that his ‘‘ sketches may not be 





altogether uninteresting to English readers 
293 


the success of his arms,” because of the | 


—— 
as relating to the European history of 
that period.” The subject is suggestive, 


and the field of inquiry a wide one; and 
every book that proves of service in rescuing 
from oblivion the memory of persons whose 
lives have influenced the ‘‘histories” of 
countries does good to society, for the land- 
marks of the past are fast disappearing in the 
—“~¢ A! a! wee. ms 
ven the ‘‘ bio »’ so to speak, 
an ancient piece a focatiore may not be 
without its ‘‘ interesting situations ;’”’ hence 
we have the ‘‘ Memoirs of an Old Arm- 
Chair’’—from the painful moment when the 
pride of the forest was felled, and its heart 
was ‘‘shaped into a very lar form,” in 
the time of Charles the , until, made 
valuable by age, the chair is “‘ restored” and 
placed as an ‘‘ antique” for a bishop’s use on 
= consecration of a new church in our own 
ay. 

Of “‘The Cliff-Climbers,” or rather the 
adventures of the plant-hunters and their 
native attendant Oparoo, together with 
Fritz, ‘‘a large dog of the boar-hound spe- 
cies,” in the Himalayas, Captain Mayne 
Reid has a host of wonderful things to tell. 
How the two young Germans, Karl and 
Caspar Linden, are employed to collect speci- 
mens for the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Calcutta—how the party enter a glen in 
‘‘pursuit of a beautiful little animal—a 
musk-deer”—through a gully formed by a 
glacier, and, following the ravine, arrive at 
‘‘a singular crater-like valley, from which 
they cannot escape, by reason of a terrible 
crevasse in the glacier,’ which had opened 
during their absence—it is not for us to 
speak. The book alone can relate the 
devices and ingenuity of these desperate 
men; but there is a curious coincidence in 
the character given of the elephant by two 

ntlemen of somewhat similar names, which 
is remarkable as being o to the uni- 
versal belief in the amiability and gentle 
bearing of those sagacious animals. 

In Mr. Charles Reade’s ‘‘Cream’’ the 
history of that celebrated . ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Djek” of Adelphi celebrity is given at 
some length, and startles one by its 
statements of the creature’s hatred of her 
keepers and cruel reprisals. The ‘‘ Rogue” 
elephant of Captain Reid is an embodiment of 
everything that is malicious, malignant, and 
ferocious—so terrible, indeed, that one cannot 
but hope that such a vindictive brute is not 
common to the herd, out of which, our author 
says, ‘‘for some reason or other—perhaps 
for bad behaviour—he had had the cold 
shoulder given him by the rest of the herd,” 
and thus, ‘‘ cut by his former acquaintance,” 
is ‘‘compelled to lead a solitary life,” the 
consequence of which is revenge to all in its 

th. Ifa tamed animal like ‘ emoiselle 

jek ” and the wild ‘‘ Rogue” of the Hima- 
layas exhibit the same characteristics, our 
laudations with regard to the a 
of the animal’s temper are simply a mis- 
take. Many of our preconceived notions 
are forced to give way before the spirit 
of inquiry that is abroad; we should be 
glad to know if this one in particular is an 
error. The book is nicely illustrated, and 
contains much varied information. 

‘‘The Poachers”’ is a tale of village-life, 

showing the evil of bad counsellors and of 
tampering with temptation. Having reached 
a second edition, its usefulness, we hope, 
will be as widely spread as it deserves. 
Then we have ‘‘ More Stories” the scenes of 
which are laid in Germany, as was Miss 
Goddard’s former pretty book about ‘ Karl 
and the Six Little Dwarfs.” Thesesix legends 
are short and pleasantly told, with a quaint 
vein of humour running through them, and 
have each a good moral. As fairy tales they 
are charming—just, in fact, what fairy tales 
should be—bright, yet touching, poetic, and 
impossible. 
‘‘Harry’s Help” also merits a ‘good 
word” from us; and, if young people will 
a | profit by the teaching which is now 
made so attractive to them, our present 
system of instruction will surely bear a 
harvest worthy of the sowers. 
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NOTICES. 


Robson. By George Augustus Sala. (Hotten.) 
—Tuis is a reprint of Mr. Sala’s sketch of 
Robson which appeared some time back in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Toit Mr. Hotten has prefixed 
some memoranda and extracts from the London 

rs since his death. From this portion we 
quote the following sketch of Mr. Robson’s 
uth :— “When he was fifteen years old, one 
Thomas Robson Brownbill, a little boy from 
Margate, was apprenticed to Mr. Smellie the 
copper-plate engraver, and well-known printer 
of Mr. George Cruikshank’s humorous plates. 
Master Brownbill’s friends had found him crazy 
after the stage as other urchins sometimes are 
after asea-life. Various professions, less romantic, 
but conceived to be more respectable, were men- 
tioned to him; but, with the exception of the 
graver’s art, he would not listen to any one of 
them. This he thought he might like; so his 
mother resolved to try him. The lad soon be- 
came an immense favourite with his master and 
the workmen, and they familiarly nick-named 
him ‘Bill,’ ‘little Bill,’ a sort of jocose shorten- 
ing of his surname, Brownbill—for he was not 
known as Robson until some years later, when 
he adopted a christian name as his theatrical 
title, adding Frederick, which he considered 
decidedly stylish and quite out of the common— 
a custom not very unusual, I believe, with 
other ladies and gentlemen of his profession. I 
met one of the workmen the day after his death, 
and told him of his old comrade’s departure, 
*What? little Bill gone!’ he said. ‘Ah! he 
was a merry lad; but he had better-by-half ’a 
stuck to the bench.’ .... Although the days 
were occupied over the graver, the nights were 
almost as regularly spent on the two or three 
amateur stages which were then to be met with in 
this neighbourhood. The youth, however, never 
shirked work for play ; and his master used to say 
that there was not a man or boy in his shop who 
was so regular in the morning’s attendance as 
‘little Brownbill.’ At this time he lived with 
his mother—his father had been dead many years 
—in Henry Street, Vauxhall ; so that he had some 
distance to walk daily. He was bound for seven 
years, but only stopped four with his master. 
- +. An unforeseen circumstance happening, 
the now skilful engraver and amateur thea- 
trical found himself at nineteen out of his 
time and his own master..... His master 
gave up business and removed to Scotland; 
and the amateur theatrical, finding himself free, 
very wisely conceived that a little business 
might be formed out of. the old customers 
that Mr. Smellie had abandoned. Mr. Robson 
Brownbill now took a shop in Brydges Street, 
Covent Garden; and here he carried on busi- 
ness as a ‘master’ engraver for twelve months. 
During the whole of this time he continued to 
take part in amateur performances; and a favour- 
ite song, both with himself and his audiences, was 
‘Lord Lovel’— generally sung in character. 
Finally, one morning, his neighbours in Brydges 
Street observed, by a piece of paper attached to 
the shutters of Mr. Brownbill’s shop, that business 
had been relinquished. The engraver had taken 
home his tools to keep as curiosities, and had 
accepted the offer of a country manager. From 
that time to the present he has been before a 
a A at first small and provincial, but 
rly large and metropolitan —as Frederick 
Robson.” 

Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. 
Translated from the French of Etienne Dumont 
by R. Hildreth. (Triibner & Co. Pp. 472.)— 

ovUGH endowed with a great genius for inves- 
tigation, Bentham’s powers of exposition were 
rather of a sober kind. “During a long life,” 
says the preface, “ devoted solely and assiduously 
to the study of jurisprudence, he produced, besides 
his oceasional publications, an immense mass 
of manuscripts, containing a fund of most valu- 
able ideas, but unshaped, un and ina 
state quite unfit for publication. Fortunately for 
the cause of science these materials were not left 
to perish ; an interpreter, a compiler, a spokes- 
man was found m every way worthy of the task he 
assumed.” This man was Etienne Dumont, a citizen 
of Geneva, whom political troubles had driven from 
his country. Under the patronage of the Lans- 
downe family he came to London, and very soon 
became the intimate friend and loved disciple of 
the great philosopher. It was his custom to ex- 
amine and study the manuscript treatises of 


Bentham ; “and, having discovered the value of 
this hidden treasure, he solivited the task of 


arranging, condensing, filling-out, compiling, and 








translating into the French language.” ‘ Among 
Dumont’s first publications from the manuscripts 
of Bentham,” says the preface in another place, 
“was the treatise of which these volumes contain 
a translation ; and it is only in these compilations 
that we find anything like a clear and complete 
development of the ideas of Bentham, or a full 
exposition of his system of legislation.’ To the 
translation of the work Mr. Hildreth has given 
much loving labour ; and so easy and idiomatic is 
his style that the reader would never dream that 
the “Theory of Legislation” comes to him 
through a foreign medium. So important is this 
work considered by the Crown that an acquaint- 
ance with it is a necessary qualification for passing 
the Civil Class Examination for India. 

The Principles of Spiritualists exposed, and the 
Phenomena exhibited by Spiritualism explained. 
In Two Lectures delivered in the United States in 
the Year 1859. (Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Pp. 
50.)—T ue author does not dispute the phenomena 
with which we are all so familiar, and which 
spiritualists adduce as evidence of the agency of 
disembodied spirits, but looks upon the whole 
thing as proceeding from natural causes. The 
lectures are not very satisfactory or conclusive, 
and the pith of his. argument seems to be that 
“the absurdities of spiritualism are too gross to 
be credible.” 

First Lessons on the English Reformation. For 
Schools. By B. B. Woodward, B.A., F.S.A. 
Second Edition, revised. (Ward & Co. Pp. 100.) 
—“TnesE first lessons on the English Refor- 
mation have been prepared with the especial 
object of showing, in a way suited to the under- 
standing of children at school, how this country 
was delivered from the power of the Pope.” They 
do not, however, enter into any of the difficult 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal questions of the period. 
* All important dates are inserted in the margin, 
and questions for examination are appended to 
each chapter.” 

The Principles of Agriculture. By William 
Bland, M.R.A.8., author of “ Principles of Con- 
struction in Arches, Piers, Buttresses,”’ &c. 
Second Edition. (Longman & Co. Pp. 127.) 
—TueE author attempts, and that very success- 
fully, to explain “the causes of the improve- 
ment of land, proceeding either from fallowing, 
manuring, laying down to pasture, variation of 
crops, draining, and irrigation.” The last two 
chapters contain very valuable “hints to young 
agriculturists” and equally important “hints to 
landlords on their leases.” The book is written 
in a scientific spirit, and will form an admirable 
companion to the one on “ Agricultural Educa- 
tion,” issued by the same publishers, and noticed 
by us some time ago with high commendation. 

Walker and Webster combined in a Dictionary 
of the English Language, &c., Fe. By John 
Longmuir, LL.D. (Tegg.)—TuIs is a very useful 
dictionary for school-room or counting-house, no 
less than for the library-table. Dr. Longmuir has 
used the dictionaries of Walker and Webster, but 
never sacrificed his own opinions to either. Thus, 
for instance, asparagus is no longer dished-up, 
as in all previous editions of Walker’s Dictionary, 
as “grass,” or “sparrow-grass;” cucwmber is 
simply given with the rival pronunciations of 
ku and kow ; and the editor does not go out of his 
pany to tell us that errata is the plural of erratum, 
as his predecessor did, So, too, the meanings of 
the words have been carefully revised wherever 
there was need; and great attention has been 
bestowed in marking distinctly the relative value 
of synonyms. Of these a separate table of eight 
closely-printed pages is prefixed to the general 
dictionary ; and other useful tables of the pronun- 
ciation of various proper names in different lan- 
guages, of Latin proverbs, &c., are added by way of 
appendix. 

Johnson’s Dictionary. By Dr. Latham. (Long- 
man & Co.)—Part V. (Burthen—Cheapness) in- 
cludes anexhaustive article on the word “ But,” and 
many new words, chiefly scientific and technical, 
which have not yet found their way into our dic- 
tionaries. As a general dictionary for popular 
use, Dr. Latham’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary 
promises to be one of the most useful and turst- 
worthy yet published. 

We have received from Messrs. A. Ireland & 
Co. of Manchester Part I. of Proceedings of the 
Manchester Numismatic Society. Wood-engraving 
and photography are used liberally in the illus- 
trations ; and, if the men of Manchester go on with 
their new publication as spiritedly as they have 
begun, the proceedings of their Numismatic 
Society will be welcomed and read by every numis- 
matist in the land. 

Mr. Gladstone, the Times, and Democracy, by 
Vindex, is the name of a pamphlet, published by 
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Mr. Ridgway, full of earnestness and patriotism, 
Vindex is himself a “‘ thunderer,” and on the side 
of freedom and progress. 





MAGAZINES AND SERIALS. 


Fraser opens this month with an article on Dr, 
Newman’s “ Apologia,” in which the writer avers 
that Mr. Kingsley is right upon the main questions 
at issue, and charges Dr. Newman with “ intellec- 
tual dishonesty.” The article discusses, with much 
force and ability, Dr. Newman’s mental charac. 
teristics, and endeavours to show that he has “ put 
the whole subject of the existence of God on a 
false footing.” Among other contributions in 
this number are Mr. Ottley’s “ Notes on Diplo- 
macy and Diplomatic History,” Part II.; “ Public 
Schools—Report of the Commission ”—a fairly 
good essay, but one which will not bear compari- 
son with the masterly treatment of the same sub- 
ject in Blackwood; the continuation of ‘ Gilbert 
Rugge ;” three poems as good, or rather as bad, as 
most of our “occasional verses ;” “The Philosophy 
of the Poor Laws, and the Report of the Com. 
mittee on Poor Relief,’ by Miss Cobbe; and a 
second portion of ‘‘ The Parish Priest,” describing, 
in a picturesque, racy style, the duties of “The 
Priest in the Parish.” The essay is in every re- 
spect admirable, both for the manner in which it 
is written and for the thoughts which it con- 
tains. 

Blackwood, like Fraser, has an article on the 
Kingsley and Newman controversy, in which Mr, 
Kingsley’s conduct is severely, if not ungene- 
rously, criticized ; while Dr. Newman, who is said 
“to extinguish Mr. Kingsley as a logician,” is 
treated with much respect and sympathy. Nei- 
ther of the articles to which we have referred 
question in the slightest degree Dr. Newman’s 
moral integrity and good faith. An able article 
entitled “ The Alphabeticals ” treats in readable 
fashion of dictionaries, encyclopedias, indexes, &c, 
The writer says, and we agree with him, “There 
is a set of books that ought to be positively 
drummed out of literature. These are they which 
profess to supply quotations ready selected and 
ranged in alphabetical order.” ‘The City of 
Gold,” in which the mysteries of the Bank and of 
the Stock Exchange are skilfully unveiled, will be 
read with pleasure by those who do not know 
London, as well as by those who do—by men who 
have never visited Capel Court, as well as by 
men who are accustomed to frequent it. For the 
rest, the present number of Blackwood—which, 
by the way, contains no political article—gives us 
the conclusion of “The Perpetual Curate,” part 
twelve of “‘ Tony Butler,” part eight of ‘« Cornelius 
O’Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Things in General,” and number three of “ Letters 
from the Principalities.” 

Maemillan’s first article is “ On the Language 
and Poetry of Schleswig-Holstein,” by Professor 
Max Miiller—viewed, of course, from the writer’s 
peculiar stand-point. The political bearings of 
the essay render it, however, none the less accept- 
able. It is, we need scarcely say, charmingly 
written. “ An Essay on Girls’ Schools,” by Archi- 
bald Maclaren, should be placed in the hands of 
every schoolmistress. Nothing in the present 
day is neglected at girls’ schools except health; 
but many of the evils of which the writer com- 
plains are endured by all girls alike, whether at 
school or at home. Mr. Maclaren observes that 
every change in female attire must now be for the 
better ; yet, on account of health, as for other 
reasons, he objects to crinoline, which has not 
been many years in existence. The editor, in the 
~w number, continues his recollections of 

r. Chalmers, and promises to resume the subject 
in the next magazine. 

WE suspect that the pages of the Cornhill will 
open most readily this month on an article 
entitled ‘ Partridge-Shooting,” the writer of which 
shows that the sport conduces but little to the 
worst kind of poaching; that it is far better 
exercise than cover-shooting, and calls more facul- 
ties into play; that it does no harm to the crops 
of the farmer; and that, in short, it confers a 
general benefit. It is doubtful whether the birds 
themselves, if they have leisure this month to 
consider the subject, wiil be able to appreciate 
the force ofthese arguments. Another interesting 
paper, “The French at the Alma,” compares the 
narrative of Mr. Kinglake with the statement of 
General Todleben, somewhat to the disadvantage 
of the member for Bridgwater. Copious extracts 
are given from the work of the Russian historian. 
An announcement states that “ Margaret Denzil’s 
History ’’ will be concluded in the next number of 
the Cornhill, and that Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new 
tale will commence in November. 
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Tue Eclectic’ has, among its articles, one de- 
yoted to Archbishop Whately, one on About’s 
work on Progress, another entitled “A Sheet 
of Criticism on some Recent Volumes of Verselets,”’ 
and one on “ Darbyism and Lay-Preaching in 
Treland.” 

Tur Fisherman’s Magazine is now six months 
old, and exhibits every appearance of vitality. 
“A Chat on Fishing, and Where to Go for It,” 
opens the current number;” then follow “My 

irst Salmon,” “Open Fishings in the High- 
lands,” &c. An important feature of the journal 
is the ‘* Fishing Record of the Month.” 

Temple Bar opens with the twenty-sixth chapter 
of “The Doctor’s Wife ;” and the story progresses 
to the “ First Whisper of the Storm,” in the twenty- 
ninth. That whisper is of things which happened 
before the doctor’s wife had gone down into Mid- 
landshire, and for which the reader, no doubt, has 
long been prepared. Mr. Sala has a pleasant 

aper on the “‘ Streets of Boulogne ;” and Messrs. 
Yates and Byron continue—the first “‘ Broken to 
Harness,” and the other “Paid in Full.” Alto- 
gether the September number of the magazine is 
a good one.—The Victoria Magazine—about an 
average number—has an interesting article on the 
training and employment of educated women, 
under the head of “The Queen’s Institute, 
Dublin,” and the late Mr. Nassau W. Senior’s 
“Journal kept in Egypt.’—The British Army 
and Navy Review treats of the “ Breed of Horses 
and the British Army,” and gives the third chapter 
of Captain Chesney’s “‘ Lee’s Second Year of Cam- 
paigns in Defence of Richmond—Gettysburg.” 

St. James's Magazine, in which the new 
novel, “ Only a Clod,” by the author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” reaches chapter eight; “ The 
Adventures of a Queen’s Messenger,” chapter 
six; and “The Dipplebury Scandal,” chapter 
fourteen. The paper which will interest most 
is the one on “ Hydrophobia,” by Dr. Scoffern. 
It is humiliating to find how little as yet we 
know of this strange disease, and how utterly 
impotent are our most skilled physicians when 
once the disease has fairly set in.—In London 
Society we have two beautiful illustrations by 
Miss Ellen Edwards, one by W. L. Thomas, one by 
“ Phiz,” and one by Millais, which of themselves 
are worth far more than the price of the magazine. 
The opening article, “ Miss Middlesex on the 
Moors,” is very readable and full of humour,— 
The Churchman’s Family Magazine has for artist 
Miss Florence Claxton, who is of herself a tower 
of strength. A capital likeness of the Dean of 
Westminster is prefixed to the memoir, which is 
laudatory, but at the same time temperately and 
well written.—Good Words is up to its usual 
high mark, and is notable this month for an 
illustration from the pencil of Arthur Hughes. 
It represents “ The Women at the Sepulchre.” 

Tur Month contains the continuation of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton’s story of ‘Constance Sher- 
wood” and “‘ The Ancient Saints of God,” a kind 
of apologetical story by Cardinal Wiseman. 

Our Mutual Friend this month gets installed 
into his office of *‘ Secretary to Mr. Boffin ;” Mrs. 
Boffin finds an “orphan ;” and “ Lawyer Light- 
wood, Mr. Inspector, and the ‘ Honest Man’” 
haul in a dead ‘ Bird of Prey.’” The Union 
House and its comforts are floated to the surface, 
and the miseries of suddenly coming into large 
si duly regarded. “ Our Mutual Friend” 

eserves a cordial welcome. 

Wehavealso received the following :— Christian 
Work: a Magazine of Religious and Missionary 
Information ; Our Own Fireside: a Magazine of 
Home Literature, edited by the Rev. Charles 
Bullock ; the Sirpenny Magazine; and Rout- 
ledge’s Every Boy's Magazine, illustrated. From 
Messrs. 8. O. Beeton & Co. we have the following 
illustrated works :—the Boy's Own Magazine, the 
Boy’s Monthly Magazine, and the Englishwoman’s 
Domestie Magazine, with plates of fashions and 
patterns. Further, we have received No. 8 of the 
Art Student; Part 8 of Chambers’s Journal, in 
which the author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd ”’ com- 
mences a new tale, “ Married Beneath Him;” the 
first number of Zhe Orator, selections from cele- 
brated speeches; No. 53 of the Magnet Stories ; 
Part 4 of Henry Ward Beecher’s Sermons; and, 
from Mr. Abel Heywood of Manchester, three of 
his very clever Penny Guide-Books—“ Black- 
pool and Fleetwood,” ‘Alderley Edge,” and 
“Durham Park, Altrincham, Bowdon, and 
Rostherne.” Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin 
send us the following, which, with the exception 
of the first-named, are all admirably illustrated :— 
the Quiver, Cassell’s Popular Educator, Cassell’s 
Illustrated Family Paper, Cassell’s Illustrated 

Crusoe, Cassell’s Illustrated Shake- 
Speare, Cassell’s Iliustrated Bunyan, Casseli’s 


Illustrated History of England, Cassell’s Bible 
Dictionary, Cassell’s Popular Natural History, 
Cassell’s Illustrated Goldsmith, and the new 
issue of the Illustrated Bible. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Atias. Heywood’s Pocket Atlas. Twenty Maps. Co- 
loured, 12mo, Manchester: John Heywood, Simp- 
mm. Zs. 


Berrince (Rev. John, A.M.) Whole Works. With a Me- 
moir of his Life by the Rev. Richard Whittingham, 
Second Edition, with Additions, With Portrait. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 632. Palmer. 6s. 

Bonomi anp Saree. The Alabaster Sarcophagus of 
Oimenepthah, Ist King of Egypt. Drawn by J. Bonomi, 
and described by Samuel Sharpe. 4to. Longman. 15s. 

BRaDsHAW’sS ILLUSTRATED GUIDE THROUGH PARIS AND ITS 
Environs. Revised and Corrected by J. M. Philip. 1864 
Edition. 16mo., oh? 93. Adams. S8d., 1s. 6d.; cl., with 
illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Carecuist (The); or, Questions to Try whether Children 
repeat the Catechism merely by rote; and to impress the 
Sense of it on their Minds. For use in Schools and 
Churches, at Confirmation Lectures, and at Home. Cr. 
Svo., cl. sd., pp. 60. Wright. 1s. 6d. ; 

CHARLESWORTH (Maria L,) Ministering Children: a Tale. 
Eighty-first Thousand. Feap. 8vo.,cl.Ip. Seeleys. 2s. 6d, 

Curist. The Life of our Blessed Saviour: an Epitome of 
the Gospel Narrative, arranged in order of time from the 
latest harmonies, With Introduction and Notes. By the 
Rey. J. Gregory Smith, M.A. Sq. 12mo., cl. sd., pp. 42. 
Rivingtons, 2s. 

Dana (James D., A.M.) Manual of Mineralogy. New Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr, 8vo., pp. 456. Triibner. 78. 6d, 

Davys (George, D.D,) Plain and Short History of England 
for Children; in Letters from a Father to his Son. ith 
a Set of Questions at the end of each Letter. Fourteenth 
Edition. 18mo., hf. bd., pp. 242, Rivingtons. 1s. 6d. 

Doupney (Rev. D. A.) Bible Lives and Bible Lessons ; or, 
Gleanings from the Book of Genesis. Cr, 8vo., pp, 302. 
Collingridge. 48. 6d. 

Drypren (John). Poems. Vol.1. (Bell’s English Poets. 
Reissue.) Feap. Gro. Dp, 00. Griffin. Sd., 1s.; cl, 1s. 6d, 

For on THe Hearts (The). A Novel. Three Volumes. 
Post 8vo. Newby. 318. 6d, . 

Goutsurn (Edward, D.D.) Idle Word: Short Religious 
Essays upon the Gift of Speech and its Employment in 
Conversation. Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo., pp. 160. Riving- 
tons. 38, 

Gou.surN (Edward Meyrick, D.D.) Office of the Holy 
Communion in the Book of Common Prayer; a Series of 
Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Paddington. Third Edition. Fceap. 8vo., pp. xxvii 
—354. Rivingtons. 6s. : 

Hensiey (Lewis, M.A.) Household Devotions, or Family 
Prayers for the Church Seasons. Cr. 8vo., pp. 324. Bell 
and Daldy. 68. 6d. : 

Hunter (Rey. John, M.A.) Progressive Exercises in Book- 
keeping by Double Entry: including Account States, 
Partnership Accounts, Private Journal and Ledger, &e. 
Adapted for Use in Schools. 12mo., cl. sd., pp. iv—69, 
Longman, 1s. 6d. a 

James (G. P, R.) Novels. New Edition. The Convict, 
Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 416, Routledge. 1s. 

Jones (Henry). ey to the Standard Arithmetical Cards, 
containing the Answers to all the Series, 12mo., cl. ad., 
pp. 24. Mardy. 6d. 

Kirk (Rev. John). Mother of the Wesleys: a Biography. 
Second Edition. With Portrait, Cr. 8vo., pp. xxii—s51. 
Tresidder. 5s. 

Lauwn (H. Van). French Grammar, Third Part.—Exercises, 
Crown 8vo. Triibner. 38. 6d. 

Lewis (Dio, M.D.) New Gymnastics for Families and 
Schools, With an Introduction by M. C.Tyler,M.0.P. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 268. Tweedie. 3s. 6d. 

Murray's Hanpsook to Hererorp CATHEDRAL. With 
a Illustrations. Post 8vo., sd., pp. vi—7l. Murray. 

Murray. The Beloved Physician: a Memoir of Peter 
Murray, M.D. By the Rev. R. Balgarnie. 12mo., el. lp. 
Scarborough: Theakston. Simpkin. 2s. 

My Pretry K. Sq. 12mo., sd., pp. 32. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Fatigions Tract Society. 18. 

Nerson (F. G. P., F.L.8.) Contributions to Vital Statistics, 
New Edition. to. pp. 630. Simpkin. 20s. 

Newman (Francis W.) Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions. 
8vo., sd. Triibner, 2. 

Roya Picture Gauurry (The) of the Kings and Queens of 
England. From the Earliest Times to the Reign of Queen 
Victoria, Cr. 8vo. PR; 160. Cassell, 5s. 

SHEPHERD (Rev. G. P., M.A.) Argument of St. Paul's 
Epistle to the Christians in Rome, ‘race and [lustrated. 
Ma Parts2and3, 8vo., pp. vili—346. Bell and Daldy, 
s. 6d. 

STAR OF THE pours (The) : a Sequel to the “ Black Angel.,’’ 
py he Author of “ Hunted to Death,” &., &c, Feap. Sv0., 

»D 


B: 380. Bryce. 2s. 

Swaas (8. L.) Fibrous Substances, Indigenons and Exotic, 

their Nature, Varieties, and Treatment considered with a 
view to render them further Useful for Textile and other 
Purposes. 8vo., ed. PR. 56. Triibner. 2. 

THORNTON (Cyril, M.A oD Conyers Lea; or, Sketches of 
Character. Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo., bds., pp. 398. Saunders 
and Otley. 2s. 

Trotiope (Mrs). Mrs. Mathews; or, Family Mysteries, 
Cheap Edition. (Select Library of Fiction.) 12mo., bds., 
pp. 399. Chapman and Hall, 2s. 

Trouitscn (Dr. Anton von). Diseases of the Ear, their 
Diagnosis and Treatment. A Text-Book of Aural Surgery 
in the Form of Academical Lectures. Translated fro 
the German, Edited by D. B, St. John Roosa, M.D. 
Illustrated. From the Second and Last German Edition. 

Vincit’s “‘Mixerp. ‘With Notes and Vocabulary. By Dr 
IRGIL’S NEID. 0 an oca 4 3 
Kenny. Books 1,2,3. 18mo.,el. lp. Longman. Each Is. 

WALKER AND WEBSTER COMBINED IN A DICTIONARY OF THE 
Enouisn_Layevace; in which the Definitions of Webster 
and the Pronunciation of Walker are united and b t 
into Conformity to the Usage of the Present Time, By 
John Lo uir, A.M.,LL.D. 8yo. egg. 5s. 

Wesster (Edward). Parliamentary Costs. Second Edition. 
Roy.12mo. Stevens, 12s. 6d. 

Wursiey’s Sxuititine Courr Direcrory, anp Lonpon 


Witson (Philip). Hunstanton and its Neighbourhood ; 
being a Guide to the Lynn and Hunstanton Railway Line. 
With map. 12mo.,sd., pp. 73. Hane, Thee, ls. 

Wittsuire, The Topographical Collections of John Aubrey, 
F.R.S. Corrected, &c., by John E. Jackson, M.A. 4to. 
Devizes: Bull, Longman, 5s, 

Wiwyscom (Jane Ann). Onward; or, the Mountain Clam- 
berers. A Tale of Progress. Fifth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 
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Wixsiow (Rev. Octavius, D.D.) Midnight Harmonies; or, 
Thoughts for the Season Of Solitude and Sorrow. Twen- 
tieth Thousand. Roy. 18mo. J. F. Shaw, 2, 





JUST READY. 
Batrour (Mrs.C.L.) Troubled Waters. 12mo. WHoulston. 


Sd., is.; cl. lp., Is. 6d. 
Cumworts House. By the Author of “Caste,” &. Three 
Volumes. Post 8vo. "Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 
Gurnrie (Thomas). tothe Heart. Pocket Edi- 
tion. Feap,8vo. Strahan. 1s. 6d. 
Gawrnoaxe (Nathaniel). Pansie. Feap.8vo.- Hotten. 
beans's Woaxs. iy BRev.. Dyes, ‘Second Edition: 
: ud , v.A. ce. 
olume 4, Svo. Chapman and }. pr 10s. 
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Surrees (Rev. 8. F.) Waifs and Strays of North-Humber 
History. Post 8vo. J. R. Smith. 3s, 6d. 

Teens (Anne), Cross of Honour. Feap. 8vo. J. Maz- 

Wnirrtetb (Rey, F,) Gleanings from Scripture. Cr. 8vo, 
Partridge. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Ts British Museum is closed to the public till 
the 9th inst. During the recess we understand 
that the Farnese collection of ancient sculptures, 
purchased from the king of Naples, will be 
arranged for public exhibition. The days of 
admission, till next May, will be only Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday in each week. The 
Saturday-afternoon admission closed for the season 
last Wednesday. 

WE alluded last week to the sale of the late 
Miss Katharine Southey’s furniture and books at 
Lairbeck Cottage on the 23rd and 24th ult, Since 
then we have received from a correspondent some 
account of the sale, which took place on the lawn 
in front of the cottage, which commands views of 
lakes Derwentwater and Bassenthwaite and the 
mountain scenery of Under Skiddaw. The furni- 
ture occupied the first day; and, whenever it 
transpired that such and such articles had formerly 
belonged to her father at Greta Hall, the prices 
were somewhat slightly enhanced. The knock- 
out system, as the combination of bidders is called 
—not to bid in public against one another, but 
to resell the whole among themselves afterwards, 
and to share the profits of the re-sale—however, 
became so apparent on the second day, when the 
books and manuscripts were put up for sale, that 
the most interesting lots were bought in, and will 
probably be sold in London during the next 
season. Of the lots sold, a presentation copy of 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, in five volumes, 
brought £1. 16s.; the “Essays of Elia,” two 
volumes, presentation copy, with OC. Lamb’s auto- 
graph, 16s.; a one-volume Shakespeare, with 
Southey’s autograph, 14s.; and Bacon’s me 
inscribed “R. Southey, Bristol, 1802,” 11s. 
Nineteen of Sir Walter Scott’s letters to Southey, 
sold separately, realized £11. 1s. 6d. One of the 
most interesting refers to a favourable change in 
Scott’s prospects :—— I have been in London, pur- 
suing Fortune’s slippery ball, and have been for- 
tunate enough, notwithstanding the change of 
men and measures, to secure the reversion of a 
considerable patent-office, which was destined for 
me by Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville. I venture to 
hope my success has given some pleasure to my 
friends at Greta Hall and Grasmere; it is par- 
ticularly acceptable to me, as it enables me, 
without imprudence, or even injustice to my 
family, to retire from the bar, which I have always 
thought to be an irksome and even hateful profes- 
sion.” The MSS. of the first sketch of the Life 
of Nelson and “ The Vision of Judgment” (the 
copy from which the poem was printed), in 
Southey’s handwriting and handsomely bound, 
brought only £4. 5s. <A reserved price being 
placed on the MS. Life of Cowper, “ Pilgrimage 
to Waterloo,” and other works of the late Laureate, 
they were not sold. Among the correspondence 
were letters from Lockhart, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Clarkson, and others; but all were bought in. 
A few of the letters were privately disposed of, 
among which was one from Cedinen; dated Play- 
ford Hall, November 25th, 1834, referring to a 
forthcoming biography of Wilberforce by his son 
Robert :—“ He was, I suppose, greatly surprised 
and hurt to find that the great labour of the aboli- 
tion had fallen upon me, and therefore that he 
had less to tell of his father than he imagined, 
supposing, but falsely supposing, that his father 
had done everything in that great question. He 
had imagined, again, that his father was the author 
of the inquiry concerning the poor slaves, and 
that he had moved in it before me, if not that he 
had employed me in aiding him. It could not 
then but put him in pain to find that I was the 
first person who gave birth to the inguiry, and 
that I first suggested it to his father, and not his 
father to me.” 

Tux first article in the fourth number of our 
aper was a review of Mr. Abner Brown’s “ Recol- 
lections of the Conversation-Parties of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon.” The death of the last survivor 
of the five earnest men who founded that school of 
Evangelism of which Mr. Simeon was the head 
leads us to refer to that article. Simeon, Venn, 
Thornton, and Wilberforce have all passed away ; 
and now Dr. William Marsh, Honorary Canon of 
Worcester, one of Simeon’s trustees, is to be 
added to the list. He died on the 24th ult., at 
his rectory of Beddington, near Croydon, rather 
more than a month after he completed his 
eighty-ninth year. Dr. Marsh was ordained in 
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successively vicar of Basildon Berkshire, rector 
of St. Peter’s Colchester, rector of St. Thomas’s 
Birmingham, and incumbent of St. Mary’s 
Leamington. In 1860 he was inducted to the 
living of Beddington, having previously been 
appointed honorary canon of Worcester in 1848. 
He first became known about 1815, as a fellow- 
worker with Charles Simeon for the conversion of 
the Jews, and was an eloquent preacher. Dr. 
Marsh published a sermon on the convalescence of 
George ITI.,and one on the death of that sovereign’ 
Sermons on Justification by Faith, and on the 
death of the late Rev. James Haldane Stewart ; 
“ Plain Thoughts on Prophecy ;” a pamphlet “On 
the Claims of the Church of England on the 
Affections of the People ;” a “Catechism of the 
Church of England,” and other works of a similar 
character. The close of his life was full of peace 
and trust; and the friendly gatherings on the 
family festivals show the love and esteem in which 
he was held. On his eighty-sixth birthday he was 
at Beddington ; and there were great rejoicings, as 
also in the July of this year, when he completed 
his eighty-ninth year, and troops of friends came 
to offer him their congratulations. He was taken 
ill only a few days before his death. His son, 
the Rey. William Marsh, is the incumbent of 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. Miss Catherine Marsh, one 
of his daughters, is the author of ‘‘ English Hearts 
and English Hands” and the “ Memoirs of Cap- 
tain Hedley Vicars.” 

THE synodical condemnation of the ‘ Essays 
and Reviews ”’ has called forth an able pamphlet 
by Dr. Manning, formerly Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, but now a dignitary of the Church of 
Rome, in which he openly taunts Convocation 
with its impotence in the authoritative regulation 
of opinion by asking two simple questions—“ Has 
this condemnation any force, or has it none?” 
“Ts it a judicial decision or a mere theological 
manifesto?” Leaving Convocation on the horns 
of this implied dilemma—-that, as a judicial mani- 
festo, it places Convocation in collision with the 
Crown in Council, or is otherwise mere waste 
paper—he then asks, “ Will any one modify the 
opinion he has entertained of the ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ because of this judgment? Will the 
followers of the Essays give up the book as un- 
sound ? Will those who have learned to disbelieve 
the inspiration of parts of the Scriptures, or the 
eternity of punishment, or the Messianic pro- 
phecies, renounce those opinions as errors because 
the Convocation has condemned the book ?” 

THE Primate has collated two of the proctors of 
the Lower House of Convocation to honorary 
canonries in Canterbury Cathedral—the Rev. 
Ashton Oxenden, rector of Pluckley, near Ashford, 
author of the “ Pluckley and Barham Tracts,” 
and the Rev. J. C. Buchanan Riddell, rector of 
Harrietsham, secretary to the Canterbury Diocesan 
Board of Education. 

WE are sorry to record the death of Mr. 
Richard Simpson, bookseller, of King William 
Street, Strand, in his thirty-fourth year, on the 
24th ult. Mr. Simpson leaves a widow and young 
family to mourn his loss. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Times gives the fol- 
lowing lines, which he found written on the slate 
belonging to a prisoner under sentence of penal 
servitude for the second time, and who has 
repeatedly been convicted besides. The italics 


are ours. 

** T cannot take my walks abroad— 
I’m under lock and Key 
And much the public I applaud 
For all their care of me. 
Not more than others I deserve— 
In fact, much less than more; 
Yet I have food while others starve 
Or beg from door to door. 
The honest pea r in the street 
Half-naked I behold; 
While I am clad from head to feet, 
And covered from the cold. 
Thousands there are who scarce can tell 
Where they may lay their head ; 
But I’ve a warm and well-aired cell, 
A bath, good books, bed. 
While they are fed on workhouse fare, 
And grudged their scanty food, 
Three times a day my meals I get, 
Sufficient, wholesome, good. 
Then to the British public health, 
Who all our care relieves ; 
And, while they treat us as they do, 

ey’ll never want for thieves.” 


Tne state-apartments of Windsor Castle were, 
on Thursday last, thrown open to the public, under 
the usual restrictions, and will continue so till the 
return of the royal family. 

THE churchwardens and vestry of Selsea, a 
parish about eight miles from Chichester, have 
determined to pull down the old church and build 
a new one a mile and a half away from the old 
site. Selsea was Once an important place, and the 
see of a bishop, till it was transferred to Chichester, 
in 1075. _The encroachments of the sea (our 
readers will excuse the unintentional pun) gra- 
dually led to the decay of the town. We sincerely 





hope that the opposition made by the majority of 
the parishioners to the destruction of the venerable 
edifice, the only remaining record of the former 
importance of the place, may lead the vestry to 
rescind the vote for its demolition. The Bishop 
of Chichester has been appealed to, but declines 
to give the opposition his sanction. Bishop 
Wilfrid, the first bishop of the see over which his 
lordship presides, was consecrated Bishop of 
Selsea during the reign of Edilwack, king of the 
South Saxons, about the year 670. 

Baron MAROCHETTI is in the ascendant. The 
other day he visited Barnsley to fix upon the site 
in Locke Parke for the statue of the late Mr. 
Joseph Locke, the engineer. For a similar pur- 
pose he has been to Glasgow, where there is to be 
an equestrian statue of the Prince Consort, the 
execution of which has been entrusted to him. 

« ACCORDING toa parliamentary paper just issued, 
the value of printed books exported in the seven 
months ended in July was £248,830, being a slight 
increase on the previous year. 

Besipes the books already announced as about 
to be published by Messrs. Longman & Co. during 
the autumn months, they will issue in October a 
new and cheaper edition of “The New Testa- 
ment, illustrated with numerous engravings on 
wood from the old masters ;” “‘ Tuscan Sculptors : 
their Lives, Works, and Times: with Illustrations 
from Original Drawings and Photographs,” by 
Charles C. Perkins; ‘‘ Rome, Ancient and Me- 
diszeval: being a History of the City from its 
Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of the Chris- 
tian Era,” by Thomas H. Dyer, author of the 
article on Rome in Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography ;” “ Last Winter 
in Rome and other Italian Cities,’ by C. R. 
Weld, author of “ The Pyrenees, West and East ;’’ 
“The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson,’’ 
a selection from the contributions of A. K. H. B. 
to Fraser’s Magazine and Good Words; “ Ex- 
plorations in South-West Africa : being an Account 
of a Journey in the years 1861 and 1862 from 
Walvisch Bay to Lake Ngami and the Victoria 
Falls,’ by Thomas Baines, formerly attached to 
the North Australian Expedition ;” and the sixth 
edition of “The Elements of Physics or Natural 
Philosophy,” by Dr. Arnott, Part II. (com- 
pletion). 

Messrs. Macmitnan & Co. announce: —“ A 
Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul the 
Apostle,” by Dr. Vaughan; ‘The Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Heaven: a Series of Lectures on the 
Gospel according to St. Luke,” by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice; “St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians : 
the Greek Text Revised, with Notes and Intro- 
duction,” by Dr. Lightfoot, Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity ; “ Brief Notes on the Greek of the New 
Testament, for English Readers,” by the Rev. 
Francis Trench; “ ‘The Church of England and 
Common Sense; or, a Working Faith for 
Thoughtful Men,’ by the Rev. Harry Jones; 
* The Poetical Works of John Clare, the North- 
amptonshire Peasant, ineluding many Pieces 
hitherto Unpublished, with Memoir and Auto- 
biography; Professor Kingsley’s “ History of 
England for Boys;” Professor Fawcett’s “ Ele- 
mentary Lessons in Political Economy ;” “ Trea- 
tise on Natural Philosophy,” by Professor W. 
Thomson of Glasgow, and Professor Guthrie Tait 
of Edinburgh ; “A History of the Mathematical 
Theory of Probability, from Pascal to Laplace,” 
by I. Todhunter; Professor T. H. Huxley’s “ Les- 
sons in Elementary Physiology ;” ‘The Bible 
Word-Book: a Glossary of Old English Bible 
Words,” by J. Eastwood, M.A., of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge; “The Ballad Book. aCollection of the 
Choicest British Ballads,” selected and arranged 
by William Allingham ; “The Poems of Robert 
Burns,” edited from the original edition, and from 
manuscripts, with copious glossarial index, and a 
brief memoir by Alexander Smith ; “The Song 
Book: Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians,” selected and arranged by John 
Hullah, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s Col- 
lege, London; “Sunday Book of Poetry for the 
Young,” selected and arranged by C. F. Alex- 
ander; “A Book of Golden Deeds,” by the author 
of “The Heir of Redclyffe ;” and “Stories of 
Number Nip,” by Mark Lemon, with six illustra- 
tions by Charles Keene. 

_ Messrs. Triisyer & Co. have in preparation, 
in three volumes, 8vo., “The History of India as 
Told by its own Historians: comprising the 
Muhammadan Period from .p. 1000, by the late 
Sir H. M. Elliot,” edited by Mr. E. B. Cowell ; 
and “Memoirs of the History, Philology, and 
Ethnic Distribution of the Races of the North- 
Western Provinces of India,” being an amplified 
edition of the Glossary of Indian Terms by the 
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late Sir H. M. Elliot, arranged from manuscript 
materials collected by him, by Dr. Reinhold Rost, 

Messrs. Hurst anD BLacKetrT will publish in 
a few days ‘The Cost of Caergwyn,” a novel, in 
three volumes, by Mary Howitt. 

Dr. JonHN Brown has another companion to 
“Rab and his Friends” in the press, entitled 
“The Enterkin.” It will be published by Messrs, 
Edmonston and Douglas, who also announce 
* Frost and Fire, Natural Engines, Tool-marks, 
and Chips: with Sketches drawn from Nature ;” 
“ The Earlier Years of Our Lord’s Life on Earth,” 
by the Rev. William Hanna, D.D., LL.D. ; 
“Sabbath Verses,” by Lord Kinloch, author of 
“The Circle of Christian Doctrine,” “ Time's 
Treasure;” and “ Cakes, Leeks, Puddings, and 
Potatoes: a Lecture on the Nationalities of the 
United Kingdom,” by George Seton, Advocate, 
author of “ ‘The Law and Practice of Heraldry.” 

Mr. Newsy announces for publication in Sep- 
tember and October : “ Reaping the Whirlwind: a 
Novel,” by Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, author of 
“ After Long Years ;” “The Queen of the Seas; 
a Tale of Seaand Land,” by Mr. C. F. Armstrong; 
“ Beatrice Leigh,” by L. J. Curling ; other works 
of fiction ; and Mr. Day’s “ English America ; or, 
Pictures of Canadian Places and People,” by the 
author of “ Down South.” 

WE have to announce a new volume containing 
four interesting unpublished letters of Madame 
de Maintenon : —“ Quatre Lettres Inédites de 
Madame de Maintenon ; précédées et accompag- 
nées d’un Précis Historique, par Victor Fouqué,” 
an octavo volume of 162 pages. 

Tue third volume of M. Minssen’s French 
translation of Gervinus’s “Geschichte des 19ten 
Jahrhunderts” is now ready. 

Emerson’s “ Conduct of Life’ has been pub- 
lished in French at Brussels, under the title of 
** Les Lois de la Vie; traduit de Anglais par X. 
Eyma.” Kingsley’s “ Alton Locke” has also been 
So at the same place in French as “ Alton 

cke, Tailleur et Potte.” 

Tuer Abbé Laurent de Saint-Aignan has pub- 
lished a most elaborate work, consisting of some 
480 pages, on Palestine—“ La Terre Sainte, De- 
scription Topographique, Historique, et Archéo- 
logique,”’ extensively illustrated with maps, plans, 
views, &e. 

A nEw Shakespearian pamphlet is just pub- 
lished—*“ A propos de Shakespeare, ou le Nouveau 
Livre de Victor Hugo, par J. Ch. Dabas.” 

Tue Literarisches Centralblatt (No. 35) gives 
a review of Karcher’s French version of King- 
lake’s “‘ Invasion of the Crimea;” of Pertzholdt’s 
“ Reise im Westlichen und Siidlichen Europe- 
ischen Russland im Jahre 1855 ;”” and of Dr. John 
Tilt’s “Uterine Therapeutics ;”—Dr. Petermann, 
in Perthes’s Mittheilungen, furnishes an account 
of Whitcombe’s “ New Zealand Expedition,” with 
some account of his adventures and death, and a 
paper on the Suez Canal ;—the Globus (No. 6), 
“Die Miscegenation in Yankeelande ;”—the Hu- 
ropa (No. 5), “Schottische Vergniigensfahrten ;” 
—the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Ausiandes 
(No. 34), Story’s “ Roba di Roma;”—the Unter- 
haltungen am Hauslichen Herd (No. 34), ‘‘Scenen 
aus dem Englischen Landleben—in einem reichen 
Hause ;’—the Ausland (No. 34), “ Kopenhagen 
als Festung und Kriegshafen ;” “Die Pitcairner 
auf der Norfolk Insel ;” and “‘ Nekrolog der alten 
Pariser Morgue ;’—the Gdttingen Gelehrte An- 
zeigen (No. 30), Mackintosh’s “ Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy,” and Pertzholdt’s ‘‘ Reise 
in Europeischen Russland ;’’ and Glaser’s Jahr- 
biicher (No. 2), Tanc, “ Histoire Diplomatique de 
la Guerre d’Orient en 1854.” 

Bunyan is becoming popular in Germany. 
Several German versions of “‘ The Pilgrim’s ?ro- 
gress” already exist ; and now “The Holy War” 
has also been translated and published at Hisleben 
by the Christliche Verein. 

A curtotvs book, full of gossip, has just been 
published in Germany by M. A. Biichting— 
“ Geographic des Buchandels.” 

A NEW novel on the eve of publication, 
“Geister und Menschen,” by Dr. A. Wilbrandt, is 
said to be of a strongly sensational cast. 

THE first volume of a most important work on 
America has just made its appearance at Madrid, 
under the title of ‘ Colleccion de Documentos 
Inéditos relativos al Descubrimiento, Conquista 
y Colonizacion de las Posesiones Espaiiolas en 
América y Oceania, sacados en su mayor parte del 
real archivo de Indias, bajo la direccion de los 
Sres. D. Joaquin F. Pacheco y D. Francisco de 
Cardenas, y de D. Luis Torres de Mendoza: con 
la cooperacion de otras personas competentes.” 

M. Rov. Rry’s “ Histoire de la Renaissance 
Politique de Italie, 1814-1861,” is prohibited 
entrance into Rome or the Austrian dominions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The Editor does not hold himself reaponsible for opinions 
entertained by Correspondents. Anonymous communications 
cannot be inserted.) —___ 


ENGLISH NOTIONS OF AMERICAN 
SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 
Aug. 30, 1864. 

Srr,—I think that there is one part of the case 
which your “ New Yorker” unconsciously leaves 
out of view, and which is of more importance than 
the statistics with which his letter is chiefly filled. 
Statistics, unless full and complete, are nearly 
useless. A town may be pointed out with 5000 
inhabitants and only two places of worship, and 
another with 5000 people and four places of 
worship; and it may be inferred that the latter is 
the best supplied of the two. Yet the fact may 
be quite otherwise. The town with two churches 
may have 2000 sittings; the town with four 
churches may have only 1800. Thus, as I have 
said, statistics which are not complete are of little 
value. I have attended one of the most popular 
churches in New York, and found it with two- 
thirds of a congregation in the morning and no 
evening service. In London such a church 
would have had three services, and would have 
been full morning and evening. But, as I have 
said, the point I wish to allude to is of another 
kind. 

I might refer the “New Yorker” to many 

roofs in the best New York journals of a state 
of things in America to which we in London have 
no counterpart. It was but a month or two since, 
in the New York Tribune, the following paragraph 
appeared, in a leading article :— 

‘‘A couple of. newspapers in Massachusetts 
having recently animadverted in severe terms 
upon the usual inebriety which marks the close of 
every Congressional session, and having named, as 
instances, two Senators who are classed as Re- 
publicans, we reply, ‘No half-pay work, if you 
please. While you howl over the two Union men 
who were drunk on a certain occasion, do not 
forget two prominent Democratic Senators who 
were besotted by drink day and night, week after 
week, for more than two-thirds of the whole 
session.’ ” 

The Senate of the United States, I need hardly 
wri is the House of Peers—or, at least, the house 
of gentlemen—of America. Yet this is a New 
York account of the state of this body in this 
present year 1864. ‘To this I might add many 
proofs of the existence of “ lobbying’’—that is, of 
buying votes with money in the lobbies of the 
Hall of Congress. I heard it spoken of when I 
was in America as a fact of constant occurrence ; 
and I have seen it recently described in the 
Tribune as the cause of the exemption of stocks 
in hand from the recent impost on whisky. The 
whisky-dealers—so it is declared—bought this 
exemption with hard cash disbursed to the 
members in the lobbies. But I do not mean to 
do more than allude to these things. 

For what chiefly offends me in American poli- 
tics is the political ‘“ rowdyism” which every- 
where prevails. We find it in Mr. Seward’s 
letter on the Zrent case; in which he boldly 
avows, and seems to be proud to declare, that, 
although it was right to give up Messrs. Mason 
and Slidell, yet, if it had suited the purpose of 
the United States Government, that Government 
would have kept the prisoners, right or wrong. 
This I call political rowdyism; and I find it 
everywhere. Thus Mr. Baxter, M.P. for Mont- 
rose, one of the most honest and liberal of our 
legislators, in his published narrative of his travels 
in America, thus describes a single incident :— 

“T was talking one evening with a very pleasant 
Southerner, in the dining-room of a large hotel, 
on the prospects of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
happened to say, ‘It appears to me that Provi- 
dence has designed the two nations, England and 
the United States, to civilize the globe.’ A little 
sharp-featured man opposite me started up and 
addressed me—‘ Two nations! Guess there’s only 
one, stranger—goin’ to annex that little island of 
— one of these fine days—don’t know how 
ittle Vic. will like that; but got to do it; no 
mistake about that.’” 

Now here I see only one principle of action : 
ambition, self-interest, resorting to violence. It 
is the Russian way of dealing with Poland, only 
with republican actors. It may be said that it 
18 not fair to judge America by the language of 
One foolish man. Mr. Baxter gives it as a spe- 
cimen; and I myself found a like feeling every- 
where prevalent. 

But take a published example, known to us 
through the New York journals :—In December 
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1861 Captain Wilkes boarded an English shi 
and took two passengers out of her. Lord Russe 
appealed to Mr. Seward in calm and courteous 
language, and Mr. Seward admitted the inde- 
fensible character of the act, and gave up the 
prisoners. Not the least complaint was ever 
made of the manner in which the English 
Government conducted this negotiation. There 
was the most careful avoidance, on Lord Russell’s 
part, of all that mightirritate or annoy the peopleof 
America. Yet, before many days had elapsed, a re- 
spectablememberof Congress arose in his place, not 
to denounce Mr. Seward for giving way to England, 
but to denounce England herself for maintaining 
what Mr. Seward had admitted to be her rights. 
Full of anger because the Washington Govern- 
ment had been thus calmly rebuked by England, 
Mr. Lovejoy said :— 

“T hate the British Government. I publicly 
avow and record that hate, and declare that it 
shall be inextinguishable. I mean to cherish it 
while I live, and to bequeath it to my children 
when I die. I have three sons, and I charge 
them, when war with England comes, to enter 
into that war. When we have suppressed the 
rebellion we shall be prepared to wipe out and 
avenge the insult that we have received. We will 
then stir up Ireland; we will appeal to the Char- 
tists of England; we will go to the old French 
habitans of Canada; we will join with France 
and Russia to take away the Eastern posses- 
sions of that proud empire; and we will take 
away the crown from that government before we 
cease.” 

Now the one thing I complain of here is that 
no reference is made to the topic of dispute. Mr. 
Lovejoy could not, and did not, assert that Eng- 
land had done any wrong to America. Ingland 
had merely claimed justice—the same justice 
which the Washington Government would have 
claimed had the case been its own. But this was 
an “insult” never to be forgiven. I call this 
political rowdyism. 

I notice this point because I believe this fault 
to be very common in America. It is impossible 
to read the American papers, as I do, without 
often meeting with hints as to future annexations 
of Mexico, Canada, or Cuba, in which the question 
of right is as wholly dropped out of view as it 
was in the case of the partition of Poland. All 
such schemes I deem to differ from the morals of 
highwaymen only in degree, not at all in principle. 
I fear, too, that bad morality with reference to 
foreign affairs is almost inseparable from bad mo- 
rality in home politics. Hence I read without 
surprise the account which Harper's Magazine, 
the first periodical in New York, gives of the 
general state of the —— world in that coun- 
try. It is not complimentary ; but would Harper 
have dared to publish it if it had not been sub- 
stantially true P— 

* Political corruption—why, it has become a 
jest and a by-word amongst us—a fact now con- 
ceded by all parties, and which no intelligent man 
ever thinks of denying. We hear it from all 
sides. There is corruption in the dispensation of 
offices, in the management of the press, in political 
measures, in political services; and there is a 
growing indifference to corruption among the 
masses of the people.” 

But, after all, is not one notorious fact decisive 
of the whole question? In spite of a thousand 
disclaimers—in spite of the sincere horror of 
hundreds of honest Americans—is it to be either 
doubted or denied that the New York Herald 
continues to be the most popular journal in Ame- 
rica? What more need be said? A LoNDONER. 


THE NATURAL ORDER ARALIACEX. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Manchester, August 30. 

Srr,—Tse Reaper of August 27th contains 
a notice of my “ British and Garden Botany ;” 
and certain errors are pointed out in the descrip- 
tion of the Araliacee. You will, perhaps, deem 
it of sufficient importance to your botanical 
readers that it should be established whether the 
asserted errors really be such. 

The reviewer objects to its being stated by me 
that the Araliacee differ from the Umbellifere 
in having more than two cells to the ovary, and 
that a many-celled ovary is one of their important 
characters, saying, in correction, that, if this were 
the case, “which it is not, two-thirds of all 
Araliacee would be excluded.” He farther objects 
that the utmost number of stamens given—that 
of double the number of petals—is also too low; 
and, further, that, instead of the order containing 
only about 150 species, there are three times that 
number. 
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In Lindley’s “ Vegetable Kingdom,” fp. 780, 
(3rd edit., 1853), order Araliacea, I find 


** Stamens equal in number to the petals, or twice as mane 
everal . 


—ovary with more cells than two—fruit consisting of s 
one-seeded cells. Genera 2l. Species 160.” 


Bentham says that the Araliacee 


“* differ from Umbellates in their . . . fruit . . . consisting 
often of more than two (from two to ten) carpels.”’ 


Henfrey says— 


** Resembling Umbellifere, but . . . the fruit 3—or several 
celled. Genera 22. Species 160,” 


Balfour says, 


“Stamens as many as the petals, or twice as many—ovary 
two or more celled. Fruit 2—15 celled.” 


I do not see that the words in my work differ 
much from those quoted. If the reviewer believes 
me to be in error, it necessarily follows that he 
impeaches the authors I have referred to. In 
order to be set right on a matter of scientific 
accuracy (important to all botanists), I beg to in- 
quire if the teachings of the eminent authorities in 
question be erroneous in this respect? In other 
words, are Lindley and Bentham, Henfrey and 
Balfour, all wrong about the Araliacee? If so, 
I am at least in good company. Have 290 
Araliacee been observed since 1853, when Lindley 
said the number was 160? Like most other un- 
travelled botanists, resident far from large herba- 
riums, in such matters I must depend upon the 
statements of recognised writers. Here, in the 
provinces, if, as the reviewer says, “few of the 
standard books are available for reference,” it is 
important that we should know whether such 
authors as Lindley and Bentham are reliable. 

The reviewer remarks also that I state the 
Araliacee to be chiefly Japanese. What is said 
is that the species preferred by amateur culti- 
vators are chiefly from Japan. The geographical 
distribution of the family is spoken of on a pre- 
vious page, and the account corresponds with 
what your reviewer gives as the true one. That 
the omission as to the Cycadacee@ and the tree- 
ferns being palm-like in habit did not arise from 
non-acquaintance with the plants is shown by 
the cross-references on pages 774 and 777. 

I appreciate the candour with which the re- 
viewer says he has looked in my work for blun- 
ders. For my own i I prefer, in whatever 
way employed, to seek for worth rather than for 
worthlessness. It is a satisfaction, however, to 
have one’s book remarked on by a man who un- 
derstands his subject. The notice in your pages 
places in a strong light the general trustworthi- 
ness of THe READER compared with another 
journal which said last week of the key to my 
work, with the most ludicrous and flippant igno- 
rance, that it was “ nearly identical” with that in 
Mr. Bentham’s Handbook, whereas the merest 
child in botany might see that the two keys are 
totally unlike, both in plan and compass, while 
the experienced botanist would perceive that my 
own is original, and not even upon the Lamarckian 
(or dichotomous) system !—Yours, &c., 

Lro H. Grrypon. 





SCIENCE. 
THE POULKOWA OBSERVATORY. 
N the 31st of July, 1835, the foundation-stone 
of this, the most magnificent building ever 
erected for astronomical purposes—Tycho Brahe’s 
not excepted—was laid. On the 19th of August, 
1839, the ceremonial inauguration took place ; and, 
on the same date this year, the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its opening was celebrated with much 
pomp and circumstance, and in the presence of 
representative astronomers from most of the 
countries of Europe, Mr. De La Rue representing 
our Astronomical Society. 

The venerable Struve, who forsook philology 
for astronomy, and Dorpat for Poulkowa, is the 
master mind to which not only the great renown 
of the Observatory, but its extensiveness and un- 
equalled construction must be attributed; and 
fortunate for science is it that the skill of a 
Struve was united to the munificence of a Nicholas 
to give it effect. 

Art is indeed exhausted at Poulkowa. The 
largest refractor in Europe; meridian circles; 
vertical circles ; clocks sunk deep in the earth to 
preserve their rate; masses of masonry, some of 
them 30 feet below the floor and 40 feet long by 
15 broad, to support the instruments ; preserva- 
tion of constant temperature through a Russian 
summer and winter—everything that man can 
think of to render observation perfect is here found, 
and now for five-and-twenty years has been em- 

loyed with unvaried success. The celebration 

t month was of a most impressive character. 

Between two full-length portraits, one of the 
Emperor Nicholas, the munificent founder, the 
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, 
other of the present Emperor, the liberal sup- 

rter of this unrivalled institution, were seated, 
side by side, the world-renowned W. Struve, the 
father, and the present director Otto Struve, his 
distinguished son. On either side were placed 
the gentlemen composing the efficient staff of the 
Observatory, among whose names known to fame 
may be cited that of Dr. Winnecke, the Vice- 
Director, as a most zealous contributor to astro- 
nomical science. 

After an opening speech delivered by the elder 
Struve with much feeling, the present Director 
gave, in an eloquent address, a résumé of the func- 
tions of the central Observatory and its relation to 
the other observatories of the empire, dwelling 
pointedly on the desirability of the several direc- 
tors of the latter selecting and working out on 
their individual responsibility some department of 
science suited to the resources of their several 
establishments ; for, with the many calls upon the 
central Observatory, it was not in the interest of 
science that he should undertake the direction of 
the labours of the numerous observatories scattered 
over the empire. 

Turning to the foreign astronomers, M. Otto 
Struve expressed a hope that the same cordial co- 
operation would continue which had hitherto 
existed between Poulkowa and the astronomers, 
both official and non-official, of other nations. He 
bore testimony to the zeal of Englishmen, and to 
the influence of the Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don in promoting astronomy, and was particularly 
desirous of making known on that occasion how 
much he felt indebted to the friendly co-operation 
of the English Astronomer-Royal, and to the in- 
timate alliance between two of the great centres 
of astronomy—Greenwich and Poulkowa. 

M. Buniakowsky, Vice-President of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, then read a congratulatory ad- 
dress to the projector of the Observatory, ex- 
pressing the approval of the Academy of the work 

y accomplished, and its confidence in the 
present able Director. 

The central Observatory is not only concerned 
with astronomical science, but is also the intel- 
lectual centre of all the geodetical work of the 
empire, to promote which a high school of geodesy, 
military surveying, and navigation has been esta- 
blished in connexion with the Observatory, under 
the able direction of Dr. Déllen, who was compli- 
mented by Generals Batiouschnoff, Leoutiew, and 
Admiral Selenji. 

The veteran Hansen of Gotha, Mr. Warren De 
La Rue, President of the Astronomical Society, 
D. Claussen of Dorpat, Dr. Bruhns of Leipzig, 
Mr. Forster of Berlin, severally addressed the 
meeting, which subsequently visited the various 
departments of the Observatory. In the evening 
about one hundred guests, including many nota- 
bilities of St. Petersburg, partook of an elegant 
banquet, enlivened by toasts and the band of the 
Semenoff regiment. 

The Emperor, not content with providing such 
a rich astronomical treat for the distinguished 
visitors, placed a steamer at their disposal, in 
which Cronstadt and its vicinity were subsequently 
visited, 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


fo arrangements for the forthcoming meeting, 

which commences at Bath on the 14th inst., 
are nearly completed. The president, Sir Charles 
Lyell, Bart., will be supported by the following 
vice-presidents—The Earl of Cork, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Somersetshire, the Marquis of Bath, Earl 
Nelson, Lord Portman, the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Hereford, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Bath, 
Mr. W. Tite, M.P., Mr. A. E. Way, M.P., Mr. F. 
H. Dickinson, and Mr. W. Sanders. The per- 
sonnel of the Sections is as follows :— 

(A.) Mathematical and Physicnl Science.— 
President —- Professor Arthur Cayley, F.R.S., 
V-P.R.A.S., Sadlerian Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge, and Correspon- 
dent of the Institute of France. Secretaries— 
Professor Stevelly, LL.D.; Professor H. J. 8. 
Smith, F.R.S.; Mr. Fleeming Jenkin, C.E.; and 
Rev. George Buckle, M.A. 

.) Chemical Science.—President—Dr. Odling, 
B.R.S. Seeretaries—Professor Liveing, Mr. A. 
Vernon Harcourt, and Mr. R. Biggs. 

(C.) G@eology.—President—Professor Phillips, 
F.R.S., F.G.8., Professor of Geology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Secrotaries—Messrs. H. C. 
Sorby, F.R.8., W. B. Dawkins, F.G.S., and J. 
>) 2 

-) Zoology and Botany, including Physio- 
logy.—President—Dr. J. Edward Gray, FERS. 
Secretaries—Messrs. E. Percival Wright, M.D., 





(Sub-Section D.) As usual, a Physiological 
Section, under the presidency of Dr. Edward 
Smith, F.R.S. Secretaries—Messrs. W. Turner, 
F.R.S.E., and J. 8. Bartrum. 

(E.) Geography and Ethnology.—President— 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison, K.O.B., G.C.St.S., 
D.C.L., F.R.8., Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom. Secretaries— 
Capt. R. M. Murchison, Messrs. Thomas White, 
Clements R. Markham, and W. C. Bates, Assis- 
tant-Secretary Geographical Society. 

(F.) Economic Science and Statistics.—Presi- 
dent—Dr. William Farr, F.R.S. Secretaries— 
Messrs. F. Purdy, E. Macrory, and E. T. Payne. 

(G.) Mechanical Science.—President— Mr. J. 
Hawkshaw, F.R.S. Secretaries—Messrs. P. Le 
Neve Foster and Robert Pitt. 


The different Sections will assemble on Thurs- 
day, September 15; Friday, September 16; Sa- 
turday, September 17; Monday, September 19; 
Tuesday, September 20, at 11 a.m. precisely. 
The Committees of Sections will meet at 2°30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, September 14—at 10 a.m. pre- 
cisely on the other days. 

The first general meeting will be held in the 
theatre on Wednesday, September 14, at 8 p.m. 
precisely, when Sir W. G. Armstrong will resign 
the chair, and Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., will assume 
the presidency, and deliver the usual President’s 
Address. 








PROFESSOR DE FILIPPI ON MAN AND 
THE APES. 


HE paper by Professor Kdlliker, of which a 
translation “a in our recent numbers, 
shows him to be a decided supporter of the theory 
of the evolution of new species from pre-existing 
forms ; and, in his lectures on the relation of man 
to the lower animals, lately delivered before the 
University of Turin, Professor de Filippi adds 
his name to the daily increasing list of distin- 
guished naturalists holding opinions more or less 
corresponding with those put forward by Mr. 
Darwin. 

The two rival hypotheses are discussed in the 
following terms by Professor de Filippi :—‘“ One 
of them,” he says, “ requires the direct interven- 
tion, in the production of every organic form, of 
the plastic action of a first cause, of a creative 
force, and, in the disappearance of these forms, the 
destructive action of telluric revolutions: it repre- 
sents life and death as passing by turns over the 
surface of the earth, like the chalk and the sponge 
over the black-board of a schoolmaster. According 
to this theory, specific types are unalterable and 
fixed ; and, in place of those which have become 
extinct, others have successively made their ap- 
pearance by a fresh direct act of creation. 

“Tt is easy to see that this theory consists of a 
series of postulates which, by their very nature, 
admit of no discussion ; it presents a most seduc- 
tive simplicity, but a simplicity which is deceptive. 
It repels all questions; but there is one which 
greatly embarrasses it, and which has often been 
proposed with sarcastic ingenuity to the natu- 
ralist—namely, Was the fowl or its egg first 
created? In fact, it has by no means the cha- 
racter of a theory: it is a rear but specious 
hypothesis, which must follow the destinies of the 
cataclystic geology; and, by the discredit now 
irrevocably attaching to the latter, it has lost all 
its foundation, and, we may almost say, all pre- 
text for its existence. 

“The second theory starts from a diametrically 

opposite principle—namely, the variability of 
specific types. It assumes the continual and mul- 
tiform development of a single uninterrupted 
creation ; it admits the same chronological order 
for the diverse forms of animals and plants which 
have successively peopled the earth, but regards 
them as the result of a simple, continuous, and 
progressive mutation; it establishes between the 
animals of one epoch and those of a subsequent 
one a genetic relationship as between ancestors 
and descendants. 
“This theory is also hypothetical ; but it is at 
least in perfect harmony with the leading fact of 
the progressive development of the organic crea- 
tion; it is supported by the double philosophical 
principle of constant action and of the minimum 
of action, and its fundamental premises may be 
checked by facts which are continually reproduced 
under our eyes. 

“ The difficulties of its application in particular 
cases are still very great ; but they are due in great 

to the extreme poverty of our known materials 
in comparison with those still hidden from the 
eye of man. It is because it has the courage to 
meet a sea of questions, confiding in time and the 


————. 


should be preferred to another, which, having 
taken its line, turns its back upon all questions,” 

We need not follow Professor de Filippi through 
the arguments by which he endeavours to show 
that the idea of the species, like that of all the 
other elements of classification, is to be regarded 
as an arbitrary conception of the human mind 
having no real existence in nature, as most, if not 
all, of them must be familiar to the readers of 
Darwin’s work on the origin of species. He arrives 
finally at the result that “a physiological deter. 
mination of the species is impossible ; and hence. 
forward we can only speak of systematic species, 
of species of convenience. What we are in the 
habit of denominating races or varieties are 
incipient species ; what we call species are well. 
defined varieties, and especially varieties con. 
firmed by a distant origin.” 

“The totality of created species,” adds our 
author, “may be represented by a tree. The 
green boughs of the year are the existing species ; 
the buds are the varieties or races, or, in other 
words, the species of the future; the woody 
branches of preceding years are the extinct forms, 
the sources of the existing species. Among 
these branches the old withered buds, conquered 
by the others in what Darwin calls the struggle 
for existence, are the species which have become 
extinct without leaving successors.” 

Applying these notions to the anthropoid apes, 
the orang-outan, the chimpanzee, and the gorilla, 
Professor de Filippi shows that the divergence of 
opinion as to the specific unity of the first and 
second of these forms may be explained “ by the 
hypothesis of so many races or future species, 
produced in accordance with the law of natural 
selection by each of the three commonly-accepted 
systematic species.” As the three anthropoid 
apes are peculiar to the eastern hemisphere, we 
may leave out of consideration for a time the 
American monkeys, which, indeed, form a distinct 
and relatively inferior group; and we can then 
group the other apes (the Old World types) so 
as to form three series, each of which will stand 
in relation to its own species of anthropoid ape. 
The baboons approach the gorilla, and the ma- 
caques the chimpanzee ; the Cereopitheci, Semno- 
pitheci, and gibbons form a series ascending to the 
orang. ‘Thus the gorilla is a perfectionated 
baboon, the chimpanzee a perfectionated macaque, 
and the orang a perfectionated gibbon.” This 
view is confirmed by M. Gratiolet’s admirable 
researches upon the cerebral convolutions of the 
Primates. 

The three “ Darwinian series ”’ thus obtained are 
inserted by Professor de Filippi upon his sym- 
bolical tree of Nature in the following manner :— 
“The most distinct species or varieties of baboons 
must correspond with so many lateral green 
branches of a principal branch which bears the 
gorilla as its terminal shoot. We may then, in 
the same way, group the macaques and the chim- 
panzee, and the Cereopitheci, Semnopitheci, gib- 
bons, and orang-outan. This first step completed, 
there is no reason for our stopping and avoiding 
the second; and, therefore, following the same 

rinciple, we shall in turn unite the three main 
Seenulies to a still older parent branch ; and, still 
advancing logically in the series of ante-human 
epochs, we shall be led to derive all the monkeys 
from a common trunk.” 

In all these statements Professor de Filippi re- 
marks that he has only been preparing the way for 
a far more serious problem—namely, What is the 
place of man in the empire of Nature? What, 
and in what degree, are his zoological affinities? 
The opinions of different naturalists upon this 
subject are cited by our author as follows :— 

* According to Linnwus we belong to the class 
Mammalia and order Primates ; at the head of the 
line, indeed, but in the same line with the apes. 
“Blumenbach and Cuvier, establishing a line 
of demarcation among the Primates of Linnezus, 
formed on the one side of it, expressly for us, the 
order Bimana, and placed that of the Quadrumana 
on the other. But we had hardly begun to feel 
ourselves, in this new position, more comfortably 
seated on the throne of Nature, when Geoffroy 
Saint - Hilaire made his appearance and endea- 
voured to re-establish the old relationship between 
man and the apes by showing that even we, or!- 
ginally, were quadrumanous. 

Owen has tried to do something better. He 
sought in the head of man for that title of nobility 
which had just been torn from him at the feet, 
and founded the order of Archencephala—that 15 
to say, mammalia having the great cerebral hem1- 
spheres richly furnished with convolutions, and 
entirely covering the cerebellum and the olfactory 
lebes. But Science, that pitiless leveller, having 
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future discoveries of science, that this theory 
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made a fresh advance, remains mistress of the field. 
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“The precise limits between man and the ape 
are still, indeed, the torment of the anatomist, and 
the differences, which at first appear to be clear 
and precise, always vanish under analysis. The 

hantom of an odious relationship is no sooner 
faid than it rises again in a more severe and 
humiliating form. We have only one thing to do 
—to meet it.” 

This question of the affinity of man to the apes 
is not to be regarded as a resuscitation of some 
curious old notion: “ itis a living question, which 
has never ceased to burn dimly beneath the ashes, 
waiting only for the opportune moment to pre- 
sent itself afresh in all its gravity.” 

Our first impression on examining the three 
apes which approach most closely to our own 
species is that they differ from man to such a 
degree that we cannot understand how so great a 
distance can be made a matter of question, and we 
feel a most decided aversion to acknowledge any 
relationship. 

The great difference of the face is the first that 
resents itself. That of the chimpanzee is the 
east removed from the human form ; but that of 

the gorilla, on the other hand, is horribly bestial. 
Nevertheless, if the face of a papou be compared 
with that of these apes, the difference between the 
two subjects of comparison is considerably dimin- 
ished. The facial angle of human races varies 
between eighty-five and sixty-four degrees; in 
the apes we find a maximum differing but little 
from the human minimum, In the young orang- 
outan, before the first dentition is completed, the 
facial angle is sixty degrees. 

In man and the higher apes and monkeys the 
humerus is longer than the, fore-arm; in the 
American monkeys the proportion is reversed. 
The relative length of the hand also increases as 
we depart from the human species. These two 
characters of degradation commence their mani- 
festation even in the human species—in the Negro 
as compared with the European. But the most 
important difference is that which is implied in 
the statement that man is bimanous and the apes 
quadrumanous. Here, however, it becomes ne- 
cessary to understand thoroughly what are the 
characters distinguishing the hand from the 
foot. The hand and foot are perfectly homo- 
logous parts, as are all the isolated por- 
tions of the anterior and posterior limbs. 
But, within the region of this homology, there is 
room for such a modification that the terminal 
portion of one of these extremities may be called 
a hand, whilst that of the other receives the name 
of a foot. The characters commonly assigned to 
the hand consist in the independent mobility of 
the fingers, and especially of the thumb, which is 
separated from the other fingers and opposable to 
them. These characters certainly occur in the 
posterior extremities of the apes; but, as Bouy 
de Saint-Vincent has indicated, the foot of 
man may, by exercise, acquire the faculty of 
grasping; and Geoffroy de Saint-Hilaire has 
gone still further, and maintained that man 
himself was originally quadrumanous. In 
antique statues the great toe is represented as 
diverging from the others—an indication of the 
original independence of its movements, an inde- 
pendence of which we find considerable traces 
among certain peoples who are ignorant of the use 
of shoes. But this is not sufficient to constitute 
ita hand. “In the famous controversy between 
Owen and Huxley,” says Professor de Filippi, “ the 
latter has positively demonstrated that what has 
been called the posterior hand of the quadrumana 
1s a true foot, having attached to it a peroneus 
longus muscle, having its digits furnished with 
short flexor and extensor muscles, and its tarsus 
composed of seven bones arranged as in the 
human foot. And therefore he absolutely rejects 
the denomination of Quadrumana consecrated by 
the authority of Cuvier and by long custom, and 
re-establishes the old order of Primates, including 
man and the apes, but not, as was done by 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, by referring man to the 
quadrumanous type, but by making the apes them- 
selves bimanous.”’ 

In walking, the apes, as is well known, apply 
not the sole but the side of the foot to the ground, 
and this constitutes a striking difference in com- 
paring them with man. But Professor de Filippi 
remarks that, if we observe the first steps of a little 
child, we see that, in the uncertainty of its move- 
ments, it keeps its feet turned inwards, as if in 
memory of an original character which must 
Speedily be effaced. 

In the arrangement of the hairy appendages of 
the skin, scattered sparingly over the surface of 
the body, but forming a thick covering on the 
head, we have another distinctive character of 
man; but the hair of the orang-outan presents, 
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to a certain extent, a similar distribution. In the 
mammalia generally, including the monkeys, the 
hair of the fore-arm lies in the same direction as 
that on the humeral portion—namely, towards 
the hand. But, in man and the anthropoid apes, 
this is not the case; in them the hair at the 
lower part of the fore-arm is turned outwards, 
— it then gradually rises and turns towards the 
elbow. 

In the characters of the skin itself, also, we 
shall find that man and the apes make common 
cause, and segregate themselves from other ani- 
mals. By means of special conditions inherent in 
its elementary structure, the human skin, especi- 
ally when affected by cold, acquires the peculiar 
roughness known under the name of goose-skin. 
This phenomenon was long considered to be pecu- 
liar to man; but it has been found to occur also 
in the orang-outan. 

“The skin of the palm of the hand and of the 
sole of the foot, in man, presents the same abun- 
dance of papille, a in the same manner, and 
the same abundance of nerves terminating in these 
papille ; by these characters it is differentiated 
from the skin of other regions of the body. .... 
If the perfect homology between the hand and 
the foot were not more than sufficiently demon- 
strated, this would furnish an additional argument 
in its favour. Now the palms of what are called 
the four hands of the apes also present the same 
papille. grouped in the same manner, and fur- 
nished with the same nervous filaments ; and these 
characters become entirely changed when we pass 
beyond the apes.” 

(To be continued.) 








ENGLISH AND FRENCH NATIONAL 
SURVEYS. 

is will be seen from the following account, 

which we extract from Sir R. Murchison’s 
recently published address to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, that our Ordnance Survey Map 
may now be said to be completed, although there 
is much re-surveying to be done as far as the 
maps on the large scale are concerned, if, indeed, 
we may not also include those on the small 
scale, of the counties first surveyed, the maps 
of which are so inferior to those recently pro- 
duced under the able management of Sir Henry 
James :— 

“The plans of the six northern counties of 
England, having been drawn on the large scales of 
twenty-five and six inches to the mile, have been 
reduced to and engraved on the scale of one inch 
to a mile; and, although the engraving of the hill 
features upon a few sheets is not yet finished, 
the map of England and Wales, for all practical 
purposes, may be said to be finished and published. 
The one-inch map of Ireland, in outline, reduced 
from the six-inch plans, has also been engraved 
and published, together with many of the sheets 
with the hill features represented. 

“In Scotland the survey of Buteshire, Forfar- 
shire, and Kincardineshire, on the large scale, was 
finished during the last year, and considerable 
portions of Aberdeenshire and Argyleshire have 
also been surveyed. All the southern portion of 
Scotland, including Perthshire and Forfarshire, 
has been engraved and published on the one-inch 
scale. The principal cultivated district of Scot- 
land remaining to be surveyed extends from 
Peterhead to Inverness ; and, for the purpose of 
expediting the work in this quarter, officers are 
stationed at Aberdeen and Inverness, and another 
will shortly be sent to Banff. The importance of 
proceeding also as rapidly as possible with the 
survey of the Highlands is now fully recognised ; 
and rooms have been prepared at Fort Augustus 
to receive another officers’ party. 

“The publication of the Reports of the Royal 
Commission, and of several Select Committees of 
the House of Commons, has had the effect of fully 
enlightening the public as to the importance of 
having a complete cadastral or large survey of the 
United Kingdom. Last year Her Majesty’s 
Government gave directions for the whole of 
England and Wales, south of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, to be re-surveyed, and the plans 
drawn on the scales of 25 and 6 inches to a mile, 
like those of Scotland; and the first vote for pro- 
ceeding with this great work was passed by the 
House of Commons this year without opposition ; 
but with an objection, on the part of some mem- 
bers, to the insufliciency of the amount voted for 
prosecuting the survey with the rapidity which is 
desired. 

“The principal triangulation, and the initial 


levelling of the United Kingdom, have been pub- 
| lished ; and the Survey Department is therefore 
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in a position to proceed with the detailed survey 
in any part of England and Wales. During the 
last year the survey of Middlesex was finished, 
with the exception of the detail-plans of the city 
of London, which has already been published in 
outline, and large portions of the counties of 
Surrey, Kent, Essex, Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
Hants have also been finished. The estimated 
cost of completing the Cadastral Survey of England 
and Wales is £1,400,000; but, with a t 
amounting only to £75,000 for England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, or about £25,000 for England and 
Wales, it is obvious that the means is very dis- 
ee ggg to the magnitude and cost of the 
work. 


” 





We have before referred to the are of parallel 
now being measured between Valentia and Orsk. 
Sir R. Murchison thus refers to it :— 

“The extension of the Triangulation of the 
United Kingdom into France and Belgium was 
published ir 1862. This was undertaken for the 
purpose of connecting our triangulation with that 
of Europe; so that we now have a connected 
triangulation extending from the West of Ireland 
to the Ural Mountains, and the data for com- 
pleting an are of parallel in the latitude of 52° N., 
extending over about 72° of longitude. Opera- 
tions are now in progress for determining the 
difference of longitude between selected stations 
along the course of the arc ; and as, on account of 
the ‘personal equation’ of every observer, it is 
necessary that the same individual should be 
employed at every station, the Russian officers, 
Colonel Forsch and-Captain Jilinski, of the Im- 
perial Staff, who commenced their observations at 
the eastern extremity of the arc, are now working 
their way westward, and are expected to arrive in 
this country to observe at Greenwich, Milford, 
and Valentia in July next.” 

The Geological Survey, which always follows 
close upon the footsteps of the Geographer, is thus 
alluded to :— 

‘“‘ Besides an enumeration of the new geological 
maps which have been published in the last year 
of the Southern and Central Counties of England, 
and large portions of Ireland and the South of 
Scotland, I have explained in my Report to 
Parliament that, in the coming years, a sufficient 
number of surveyors will at once be employed in 
working out the structure of the North of England. 
Whilst it is an obvious duty of the Geological 
Survey to develop the great mineral resources 
which exist in the northernmost English counties, 
the public must recollect that the ordnance maps 
of that region, on which alone our work can be 
carried out, have only recently been brought 
towards completion. Until this was effected, I 
deemed it to be highly desirable to finish off the 
geology of the districts around the metropolis, 
particularly with a view to the greater supply of 
water for a vast population from subterranean 
sources. Now, however, that these southern dis- 
tricts have been geologically surveyed, no time 
will be lost in applying vigorously to the North 
the same processes as those by which the structure 
of Wales and the southern and central counties 
of England has been eliminated. In a few years, 
therefore, I hope to see maps and sections pub- 
lished which will fully illustrate the older rocks of 
the lake-regions of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
as well as of the rich ecoal-fields of Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland.” 

France is not behindhand in the good work of 
giving to the world good maps. The 27th livrai- 
son of the Carte de France du Dépét de la Guerre 
—the equivalent of our Ordnance map—has just 
appeared, containing sheets No. 197, Largenti¢re ; 
219, Alby; 252, Bagnéres ; and 173, Tulle. This 
map is on a scale of .z45,5. Besides this part of 
the large map, the Dépdt de la Guerre has also 
recently issued the 22nd sheet of the choro- 
graphic map of France on a scale of ysg'n5q, CON- 
taining the department of Creuse and Haute- 
Vienne entirely, and the greater portion of 
Vienne, Cherente, Dordogne, Corréze, Puy-de- 
Déme, and Allier. 

Up to the present time 217 sheets of the large 

map, and 25 of the small one, have been issued. 
_ Both England and France are at the present 
dealing with the past as well as the present. We 
are reproducing Domesday Book ; the French are 
constructing a map of Gaul. 

The publication of the fac-simile of “ Domesday 
Book” by the photozincographie process was 
finished last year. The original MSS. are con- 
tained in two volumes, designated “ Great Domes- 
day Book” and “ Little Domesday Book,” contain- 
ing 760 and 900 pages respectively. The fac-simile 
has, with one or two exceptions, been published 
by counties, in 32 volumes, and 10,280 volumes 
have already been printed. This copy of the 
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Great Survey of the Conqueror has been received 
with great satisfaction by the public ; and the 
production of 4 series of county maps, showing 
the position of the several manors or properties 
mentioned in it, is now contemplated. 

The new map of Gaul, which was ordered to be 
undertaken in 1858, a commission of nine mem- 
bers being appointed to Se ome pee it, is pro- 
gressing rapidly. The first-fruits of the labours 
of the Commission were given to the world in 1861, 
in the shape of a map of Gaul under the procon- 
sulate of Cesar, on a scale of +g54g57- At the 
present moment a map of Gaul at the end of 
the Roman domination—that is, at the end of the 
sixth century—on a scale of gzz45y7, is in prepara- 
tion. This map extends on the east nearly to the 
eighth degree of longitude (from Paris), and will 
be printed in colours. 








M. LAMARLE ON THE STABILITY OF 
FLUID SYSTEMS IN THIN LAMIN 2. 


N the sixth series of his researches “ Sur les 
iT Figures @ Equilibre d’une Masse Liquide sans 
Pesanteur,’ M. Plateau established, in part ex- 
perimentally and in part theoretically, the laws 
relating to lamine which terminate in the same 
fluid angle, and to fluid angles concurring in the 
same fluid point. From these laws he concluded, 
and endeavoured to confirm his view by experi- 
ment, that every laminar system of equilibrium 
in which they are not satisfied is an unstable 
system; and, in conclusion, he expressed himself 
as follows :— 

* T shall again recur to the laminar systems, in 
order to take a more general view of their theory. 
In fact, as I have already indicated, the fluid 
laminge of which they are composed may be assi- 
milated to tense membranes, and hence it will be 
understood that each system will arrange itself in 
such a manner that the sum of the surfaces of all 
the laminze may be aminimum. But I reserve 
this subject for another series.” 

In his report on M. Lamarle’s memoir, pub- 
lished in Les Mondes (18 August, 1864), from 
which this abstract is derived, M. Plateau explains 
that, in expressing himself thus, he proposed only 
to take as examples some particular laminar sys- 
tems directly accessible to calculation in conse- 
quence of their simplicity, and to show that in 
each of them the sum of the surfaces of the lamin 
is a mininiwum in relation to a certain mode of 
deformation, but that he had no intention of 
treating the problem from a general point of view, 
regarding it as unapproachable. It was clear that 
there existed a necessary relation between the 
principle of the minimum of the sum of the areas 
and M. Plateau’s laws, but it seemed almost im- 
possible to discover in what that relation consisted. 
All these difficulties have been solved by M. La- 
marle with marvellous sagacity. 

He begins by establishing more clearly the 
above-mentioned principle of the minimum, and 
then proceeds to the consideration of lamin ter- 
minating in the same fluid angle. He imagines 
a certain number of plane lamine starting from 
solid angles, and all uniting in a common fluid 
angle, and he cuts the whole by a plane perpen- 
dicular to the latter. The section being composed 
of straight lines starting respectively from fixed 
points, and all terminating in the same point, he 
first of all demonstrates, by simple geometrical 
considerations, that, if the straight lines be three 
in number, their sum will be a minimum when 
the angles formed by them are equal. If the 
straight lines be more numerous, he shows, still 
by equally simple means, that, in order to have a 
minimum sum, it is necessary to substitute for the 
single point of concourse several such points 
united to each other by additional straight lines, 
in such @ manner that at each of these points 
there may be only three right lines forming equal 
angles. Lastly, the diminution of the sum of the 
straight lines commencing from the origin of these 
modifications—that is to say, in the case of more 
than three straight lines, for example, as soon as 
the point of concourse is doubled to give origin 
to the additional straight lines and points—it fol- 
lows that the demonstration is equally applicable 
to curved lines, for these may always be replaced 
by their tangents in the immediate vicinity of the 
point of concourse. M.Lamarle then shows that 
all these results apply also to the lamin, whether 
plane or curved, the whole of which are inter- 
sected by the plane above mentioned—that is to 
say, the minimum of the sum of the areas requires 
that these lamine shall unite in threes, at equal 
angles, at each fluid angle. 

The first of M. Plateau’s laws—namely, that in 
every stable laminar system more than three 
lamine never terminate at the same fluid angle, 





forming equal angles amongst themselves at this 
le—is thus completely demonstrated and de- 
duced from the principle of the minimum. 

M. Lamarle then passes to the question of fluid 
angles meeting in the same fluid point. He 
imagines plane liquid lamine all terminating at 
the same point of the interior of the system, and 
investigates the conditions which must be fulfilled 
by these lamine in order that they may unite in 
threes at equal angles in conformity with the pre- 
ceding law. He regards their common point as 
the centre of a sphere, which they thus intersect 
in accordance with the arcs of great circles; in 
this way we get a certain number of hollow 
pyramids having a single point for their apex, and 
for their bases spherical polygons, all the angles of 
which are of 120°. M. Lamarle first of all indicates 
that these polygons can only be triangles, quadri- 
laterals, and pentagons ; which furnishes him with 
an analytical relation between the respective 
numbers of these different polygons and the total 
number of laminew. He finds another by the con- 
dition that the sum of the surfaces of these poly- 
gons must represent the total surface of the sphere ; 
lastly, all the polygons in question must be simply 
in juxtaposition, without any encroachment of the 
one upon the other in some places, or empty 
spaces between them in others. By means of 
these three conditions M. Lamarle finds that there 
are only seven possible arrangements of lamina 
starting from the same point and uniting by threes 
at equal angles. 

If, in each of these arrangements, the sides of the 
spherical polygons be replaced by their chords, 
we get the totality of the edges of a polyhedron, 
and the seven polyhedra thus formed are :—the 
regular tetrahedron; the right triangular prism 
with an equilateral base, with a definite relation 
between the height and the size of the base; the 
cube; the right pentagonal prism with a regular 
base, with a definite relation between the height 
and the side of the base; two peculiar polyhedra 
composed of quadrilaterals and pentagonals ; and, 
lastly, the regular dodecahedron. In these poly- 
hedra the numbers of fluid angles are respectively 
4, 6,8, 10, 12, 16, and 20. 

M. Lamarle shows that, for each of these systems, 
with the exception of that of the regular tetra- 
hedron, we may always conceive a mode of defor- 
mation, from which, from its origin up toa certain 
limit, there results a diminution of the sum of 
the areas of the lamine ; the system of the regular 
tetrahedron, in which there are only four fluid 
angles, terminating in the same point at equal 
angles, is therefore the only one which can possess 
stability. Thus, when the lamina are plane, the 
fluid angles which unite in the same fluid point 
are necessarily four in number and form equal 
angles. 

M. Lamarle also proves that the same conclusion 
applies to curved lamin, and consequently to 
curved angles; in fact, there is nothing to limit 
the smallness of the sphere above mentioned, and 
consequently we are at liberty to suppose this 
sphere so small that the lamin contained in its 
interior might be regarded as planes. 

M. Plateau’s second law—namely, that, in every 
stable laminar system, the fluid angles terminating 
in the same point are always four in number, and 
form among themselves equal angles at this point— 
is therefore demonstrated by M. Lamarle as 
completely as the first law, and likewise deduced 
from the principle of the minimum. 

It is to be remarked in addition that the modes 
of deformation supposed by M. Lamarle—brought 
by him, by means of an ingenious conception, all 
under the same principle—are precisely those 
which lead to actual results. M. Lamarle’s 
memoir will appear in the Mémoires de [ Académie 
des Sciences. 





AGASSIZ ON THE PARALLEL ROADS OF 
GLEN ROY. 


|? etree in a first notice given Professor 
Agassiz’s description of glacial phenomena, 
we now come to his account of the evidences fur- 
nished by Scotland of the previous existence of 
— in that country, and especially furnished 
y the parallel roads of Glen Roy. After attempts 
to account for their formation on the theory of the 
formation of lakes by barriers by Mr. Culloch and 
Sir T. Lauder-Dick, that of continental upheavals 
and subsistences by Sir Chas. Lyell and Mr. Darwin, 
that of inundation by great floods maintained by 
Professor Rogers and Sir G. Mackenzie, and that 
of glacial action brought forward by Agassiz him- 
self, the matter still remains a moot point. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz remarks :-— 
“ There is not a valley in Switzerland where all 
these traces are found in greater perfection than 
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in the valleys of the Scotch Highlands, or of the 
mountains of Ireland and Wales, or of the lake. 
region in England. Not a link is wanting to 
the chain. Polished surfaces, traversed by strim, 
grooves, and furrows, with a sheet of drift restin 
immediately upon them, extend throughout the 
realm,—the roches moutonnées raise their rounded 
backs from the ground there as in Switzerland,— 
transverse moraines bar their valleys and lateral] 
ones border them, and the boulders from the hil]. 
sides are scattered over the plains as thickly as 
between the Alps and the Jura, and are here and 
there perched upon the summits of isolated hills, 
This being the case, let us examine a little more 
closely the local phenomena connected with the 
ancient extension of glaciers in this region, and 
especially the parallel roads of Glen Roy. 

“ Among the Grampian Hills, a little to the north- 
east of Ben Nevis, lies the valley of Glen Roy, a 
winding valley trending in a north-easterly direc. 
tion, and some ten miles in length. Across the 
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G. 8. Glen Spean. 
L. Loch Laggan, 

T. Loch Treig. 
mouth of this valley, at right angles with it, runs 
the valley of Glen Spean, trending from east to 
west, Glen Roy thus opening directly at its 
southern extremity into Glen Spean. Around 
the walls of the Glen Roy valley run_ three 
terraces, one above the other, at different heights, 
like so many roads artificially cut in the sides of 
the valley, and indeed they go by the name of the 
‘parallel roads.’ These three terraces, though 
in a less perfect state of preservation, are repeated 
for a short distance at exactly the same levels on 
the southern wall of the valley of Glen Spean, 
just opposite the opening of the Glen Roy valley ; 
that is, they make the whole circuit of Glen Roy, 
stop abruptly, on both sides, at its southern 
extremity, and reappear again on the opposite 
wall of Glen Spean. I should add, however, that 
all three do not come to this sudden termination ; 
for the lowest of these terraces turns eastward 
into the valley of Glen Spean, following the whole 
curve of the eastern half of the valley, while, of 
the two upper terraces, there is no trace whatever, 
nor is there any indication that either of the 
three ever existed in the western half of the 
valley. When I first visited the region, these 
phenomena had already been the subject of earnest 
discussion among English geologists. The com- 
monly accepted explanation of the facts was that 
these terraces marked ancient sea-levels at a time 
when the ocean penetrated much farther into the 
interior, and Glen Roy and the adjoining valleys 
were as many fiords or estuaries. And, though 
the present elevation of the locality made such an 
interpretation improbable at first sight, the first 
or highest of the terraces being eleven hundred 
and forty-four feet above the present sea-level, the 
second eighty-two fect below the first, and the 
third and lowest two hundred and twelve feet 
below the second, or eight hundred odd feet above 
the level of the sea, it was thought that the 
oscillations of the land, its alternate subsidences 
and upheavals, proved by the modern ‘results of 
geology to have been so great and so frequent, might 
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account even for so remarkable a change. There 
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are, however, other objections to this theory not 
go easily explained away. ‘There are no traces of 
organic life upon these terraces. If they were 
ancient sea-beaches, we should expect to find upon 
them the remains of marine animals, shells, crus- 
tacea, and the like. All the explanations given to 
lessen the significance of this absence of organic 
remains are futile. Again, why should the lower 
terrace alone be continued into the eastern end of 
the valley of Glen Spean, while there are no 
terraces at all in its western part, since both 
must have been as fully open to the sea as Glen 
Roy valley itself? This seemed the more inex- 
licable since all the terraces exist on the valley- 
wall opposite the outlet of Glen Roy, showing 
that this sheet of water, wherever it came from, 
filled the valley itself and the space between it 
and the southern wall of Glen Spean, but failed 
to spread, on either side of that space, into the 
eastern and western extension of Glen Spean. It 
is evident that, at the time the water filled Glen 
Roy, some obstruction blocked the valley of Glen 
Spean, both to the east and west, leaving, how- 
ever, that space in the centre free into which Glen 
Roy opens ; while, by the time the water had sunk 
to the level of the lowest terrace, one of these 
barriers—that to the east—must have been re- 
moved; for the lowest terrace, as I have said, is 
continuous throughout the eastern part of Glen 
Spean.* 
“Prepossessed as I was with the idea of glacial 
agency in times anterior to ours, these phenomena 
eared to me under a new aspect. I found the 
bottom of Glen Spean so worn by glacial action as 
to leave no doubt in my mind that it must have 
been the bed of a great glacier; and Dr. Buckland 
fully concurred with me in this impression. In- 
deed, the face of the country throughout that 
region presents not only the glacier-marks in great 
perfection, but other evidences of the ancient pre- 
sence of glaciers. There are moraines at the lower 
end of Glen Spean, remodelled, it is true, by the 
action of currents, but still retaining enough of 
their ancient character to be easily recognised ; 
and some of the finest examples of the roches 
moutonnées I have seen in Scotland are to be 
found at the entrance of the valley of Loch Treig, 
a lateral valley opening into Glen Spean on its 
southern side, and, as we shall see hereafter, inti- 
mately connected with the history of the parallel 
roads of Glen Roy. These roches moutonnées may 
very fairly be compared with those of the 
Grimsel, and exhibit all the characteristic features 
of the Alpine ones. One of them, lying on the 
western side of the valley where it opens into Glen 
Spean, is crossed by a trap-dike. The general 
surface of the hill, consisting of rather soft mica, 
has been slightly worn down by atmospheric 
agencies, so that the dike stands out some three- 
quarters of an inch above it. On the dike, how- 
ever, the glacier-marks extend for its whole length 
in great perfection, while they have entirely disap- 
“iste rom the surrounding surfaces, so as to 
eave the dike thus standing out in full relief. 





“* Having enumerated the characteristic features of the 
glacial phenomena in the preceding pages, I throw into this 
note some explanations which may render my views of the 
parallel roads more intelligible, not to interrupt again the 
exposition with details. It would be desirable however, 

t the reader should first make himself thoroughly familiar 
with the localities concerned before proceeding any farther. 
I would therefore state here that, in the woodcut opposite 
G. R. indicates the valley of Glen Roy, with the three paralle 
roads marked 1, 2,3. Glen Spean is designated by G. S., and 
the river flowing at its bottom by S. Loch Laggan, out of 
which the river Spean rises, is marked L. G. indicates Glen 

loy, a little valley to the north-west of Glen Roy, with a 

le terrace. Loch Treig is desi ated by T., Loch Lochy 
by] .0., Loch Arkeig by A., and Moeldhu Hill by M., while 

. indicates Loch Eil. e Great Glen of Scotland, through 
which the Caledonian Canal runs, extends in the direction of 
L.O.and E. The position of Ben Nevis is a by N, 
The dotted.area between N.and M. marks the place occupied 
by the great gacter of Ben Nevis, when it extended as far as 

oeldhu; while the close continuous lines in front of Loch 
Treig indicate the direction of the glacial scratches left across 
Glen open by the glacier of Loch Treig, when it extended as 
far as the eastern termination of thetwo upper terraces. It 
ought to be remembered, in this confiexion, that the bottom 
of the valley of the Spean, as well as that of Glen Roy, is 
oe. by loose materials, partly drift—that is, materials 
acted upon by glaciers, and partly decomposed fragments of 
rocks brought down by the torrents, greatly impeding the 
observation of the polished surfaces. The river- is cut 

ugh this deposit, and here and there through the under- 
lying rock. Besides the parallel roads, there are also peculiar 
accumulations of loose materials in Glen Roy and Glen Spean, 
more particularly connected with the lowest terrace, which 

r. Darwin and Professor Jamieson have shown to be little 
deltas formed during the existence of the lake of Glen Roy at 
the bottom of the gullies intersecting the shelves of the upper 

. The outlet for the water at the period during which the 
second terrace was formed, not known when I visitedGlen Roy 
b been discovered by Mr. Milne-Holme, and also observed 

y Professor Jamieson. During the formation of the upper 
terrace, the waters escaped through the westernmost tribu- 
tary of the river Spey, in the direction of the north-east 
corner of the woodcut, and during that of the lowest terrace, 
atthe eastern end of Loch . through the valley 
ot the Spey. The state of preservation of the parallel roads 
rach 4s to prove that nodisturbance of any ae can 
— taken in thecountry since they were formed. Far 

m belie , therefore, that these remarkable shelves are 
ancient sea-beaches, I am prepared to maintain that, had 
area occupied by them m submerged only for a few 
days, under an ocean mn falling for several feet with 
Sxistonn’? BO vestige have been left of their former 





This is an instructive case, showing how little dis- 
integration has gone on since the drift-period. 
All the currents that have swept over it, all the 
rains that have beaten upon it, have not worn 
away one inch from the original surface of the hill. 
I have observed many other roches moutonnées in 
Scotland, especially about the neighbourhood of 
Loch Awe, Loch Fyne, and Loch Etive. In fact, 
they may be found in almost all the glens of Scot- 
land, in the lake-region of England, and in the 
valleys of Wales and Ireland. 

“ Following the glacial indications wherever we 
could find them in the country about Glen Roy, 
it became evident to me that the whole western 
range of the Grampian Hills had once been a great 
centre of giaciers; that they had come down 
toward Glen Spean through all the valleys on the 
mountain-slopes to the north and south of it—so 
that this valley had become, as it were, the great 
drainage-bed for the masses of ice thus poured 
into it laterally, and moving down the valley from 
east to west as one immense glacier. It is natural 
to suppose that, at the breaking-up of the great 
sheet of ice which, if my view of the case is cor- 
rect, must have covered the whole country at this 
time, the ice would yield more readily in a valley 
like that of Glen Roy, lying open to the south and 
receiving the full force of the sun, than in those 
on the opposite side of Glen Spean, opening to 
the north. At all events, it is evident that, at 
some time posterior to this universal glacial 
= when the ice began to retreat, Glen Roy 

ecame the basin of a glacial lake such as we now 
find in the Alps of Switzerland, where occasionally 
a closed valley becomes a trough, as it were, into 
which the water from the surrounding hills is 
drained. In such a lake no animals are found 
such as exist in any other sheet of fresh water ; 
and this would account for the absence of any 
organic remains on the terraces of Glen Roy. 
But at first sight it seemed that this theory was 
Open in one respect to the same objection as the 
other. What prevented this sheet of water from 
spreading east and west in Glen Spean? If it 
not only filled Glen Roy, but extended to the 
southern side of Glen Spean immediately opposite 
the opening of Glen Roy, what prevented it from 
filling the whole of that valley also? In en- 
deavouring to answer this question I found the 
solution of the mystery. 

“The bed of Glen Spean, through its whole 
extent from east to west, is marked, as I have 
said, by glacial action, in rectilinear scratches and 
furrows. This westward track of the main glacier 
is crossed transversely near the centre of the 
valley by two other glacier-tracks cutting it at 
right angles. Upon tracing these cross-tracks 
carefully, I became satisfied that, after the sur- 
rounding ice had begun to yield, after the masses 
of ice which descended from the northern and 
southern slopes of the mountains into Glen Spean 
had begun to retreat and to form local limited 
glaciers, two of those lateral glaciers, one coming 
down from Ben Nevis on the south-west, the other 
from Loch Treig on the south-east, extended 
farther than the others, and stretched across Glen 
Spean.* These two glaciers for a long time formed 





“* The woodcut is e. reproduction r§ ye ap eo 
accom a paper of mine upon ‘The eory 
and ag to Prseress,’ printed in the Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Journal for October 1842. I might have 
greatly improved the topography, and represented more 
accurately the details of the phenomenon, by availing - 
self of the much larger and very minute map recently 
a by Professor Thomas F, Jamieson of Aberdeen; 

ut I thought it advisable to leave my first sketch as I 
prosgated it twenty4wo years ago, in order to show that 

ir Charles Lyell is mistaken in ascribing (see ‘ Antiquity 
of Man,’ pp. 200, 261) the discovery of the glacier of h 
Treig to fessor Jamieson. A comparison of his state- 
ments with mine will show that the solution of the problem 
offered by him is identical with that propesed by me, as he 
himself candidly admits (Quarterly Journes of the Geologi 
Society for August 1863, p. 239). I have only one fault to find 
with his observations; and, as I have never revisited the 
locality since, this remark him that my examina- 
tion of its features was not so hurried as he sonpcess, Pro- 
fessor Jamieson confounds the effects of two distinct glaciers 
moving in different valleys as the action of one and the same 
glacier. In my paper, it is true, I made no allusion to the 


that a separate glacier 
prior to the formation of the parallel 
time the glacier of ig was only a lateral tributary of 





barriers across the western and eastern extension 
of this valley, damming back the waters which 
filled Glen Roy and the central part of Glen 


Spean. 

“Evidently the glacier descending from Loch 
Treig was the first to yield; for, by the time the 
Glen Roy lake had sunk to the level of the lowest 
terrace, the entrance to the eastern extension of 
the valley must have been free, otherwise the 
water could not have spread throughout that 
basin as we find it did. But it would seem that, 
by the time the western barrier, or the glacier 
from Ben Nevis, was removed, the sheet of water 
was too far reduced to have left permanent marks 
of its outflow into the Great Glen, except by dis- 
turbing and remodelling the large moraines of the 
older Glen Spean glacier. There are faint indica- 
tions of other terraces in Glen Roy, even at a 
higher level than the uppermost parallel road, 
owing their origin probably to the short duration 
of a higher level of the glacier-lake, when the great 
general glacier had not yet been lowered to a more 
permanent level determined by a limited cireum- 
scription within the walls of the valleys. There 
are other terraces in neighbouring valleys at still 
different levels—in Glen Roy, for instance, where 
the one horizontal road was no doubt formed in 
consequence of the damming of the valley by a 
glacier from Loch Arkeig. Mr. Darwin has seen 
another in Glen Kinfillen, which I would explain 
by the presence of a glacier in the Great Glen, the 
marks of which are particularly distinct about the 
eastern end of Glen Garry. 

“The evidence of the ancient presence of glaciers 
is no less striking in other parts of the Scotch 
Highlands. Between the south-eastern range of 
the Grampian Hills, in Forfarshire and Perthshire, 
and the opposite ridge of Sidlaw Hills, stretches 
the broad valley of Strathmore. At the time 
when Glen Spean received the masses of ice from 
the slopes of the western Grampian range, the 
glaciers descended from the valleys on the southern 
slope of the south-eastern range and from those on 
the northern slope of Sidlaw Hills into the capa- 
cious bed of the valley which divides them. The 
glacial phenomena of this region present a striking 
resemblance in their genera! relations to those of 
the Alps and the Jura. The Grampian range on 
the northern side of Strathmore valley occupies 
the same position in reference to that of the 
Sidlaw Hills opposite as does the range of the 
Alps to that of the Jura, while the intervening 
valley may be compared to the plain of Switzer- 
land. As from the Bernese Oberland and from 
the valleys of the Reuss and Limmath gigantic 
glaciers came down and stretched across the plain 
of Switzerland to the Jura, scattering their erratic 
boulders over its summit and upon its slopes at 
the time of their greater extension, and, as they 
withdrew into the higher Alpine valleys, leaving 
them along their retreating track at the foot of 
the Jura and over the whole plain; so did the 
glaciers from Glen Prossen and parallel valleys on 
the Grampian mountains sited: across the valley 
of Strathmore, dropping their boulders not only 
on the slopes and along the base of the Sidlaw 
Hills, but scattering them in their retreat through- 
out the valley, until they were themselves reduced 
to isolated glaciers in the higher valleys. At the 
same time, other glaciers came down from the 
heights of Schihallion on the west, and, descending 
through the valley of the Tay, joined the great 
masses of ice in the valley of Strathmore—thus 
combining with the eastern ice-field, just as the 

lacier from Mont Blanc and the valley of the 

héne formerly combined in the western part of 
Switzerland with those of the Bernese Oberland. 
The relations are identical, — the geographical 
position is reversed, the higher range, or the 
Grampian Hills, lying to the north in Scotland, 
and the lower one, or the Sidlaw Hills, to the 
South ; while, in Switzerland, on the contrary, the 
higher range lies to the south and the lower to 
the north. I have alluded especially to Glen 
Prossen because the glacial marks in that valley 
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are remarkably distinct, the whole bed of the 
valley being scratched, polished, and furrowed by 
the great rasp which has moved over it, while the 
concentric moraines at its lower extremity are very 
striking. But these signs, so perfectly preserved 
in Glen Prossen, recur with greater or less in- 
tensity in all the corresponding valleys, leaving no 
doubt that the same phenomena existed over the 
whole region. 

* Among the localities of Scotland where the 
indications of glacial action are most marked is 
the region about Stirling. Near Stirling Castle 
the polished surfaces of the rocks, with their dis- 
tinct grooves and scratches, show us the path 
followed by the ice as it moved down in a north- 
easterly direction toward the Frith of Forth from 
the mountains on the north-west. To the west 
of Edinburgh, also, there is a broad glacier- 
track, showing that here also the ice was plough- 
ing its way eastward to find an outlet on the 
shore. 

“The western slope of the great Scotch range is 
no less remarkable for its glacier-traces. The 
heads of Long Long, Loch Fyne, Loch Awe, and 
Loch Leven everywhere show upon their margins 
the most distinct glacial polish and furrows ; 
while, from the trend of these marks and the dis- 
tribution of the moraines, especially about Ben 
Cruachen, it is obvious that in this part of the 
country the glaciers moved westward and south- 
ward. About Aberdeen, on the contrary, they 
moved eastward, while in the vicinity of Elgin 
they advanced toward the north. 

“Tt thus appears that the whole range of the 
Grampians formed a great centre for the distribu- 
tion of glaciers, and that a colossal ice-field spread 
itself over the whole country, extending in every 
direction toward the lower lands and the sea-shore. 
As the glaciers which now descend through all the 
valleys of the Alps, along their northern as well as 
their southern slopes, and in their eastern as well 
astheir western prolongation, though limited, in 
our days, within the valley-walls, nevertheless 
once covered the plain of Switzerland and that 
of Northern Italy, so did the ice-fields of the 
Grampians during the greatest extension of the 
Scotch glaciers spread over the whole country. 
They also were, in course of time, reduced to local 
glaciers, circumscribed within the higher valleys of 
the more mpuntainous parts of the country, until 
they totally disappeared, as those of Switzerland 
would also have done had it not been for the 
greater elevation of that country above the level of 
the sea. Scotland nowhere rises above the present 
level of perpetual snow, while in Switzerland the 
whole Alpine range has an altitude favourable to 
the preservation of glaciers. In the range of the 
Jura, however, which had at one time its local 
glaciers also, but which nowhere now rises above 
the line of perpetual snow, they have disappeared 
as completely as in the Grampian Hills. 

Professor Agassiz, in conclusion, and in sup- 
port of his theory, points out some other distinct 
areas of distribution observed by him in Great 
Britain. “The region surrounding Ben Wyvis 
formed such a centre of dispersion from which 
— radiated, and we have another in the 

entland Hills about Edinburgh. In Northum- 
berland the Cheviot Hills present a glacial 
centre of the same kind, and in the Westmore- 
land Hills we have still another. In the last- 
named locality the glacial tracks can be followed 
in various directions, some of them descend- 
ing toward the north-west from the heights 
of Helvellyn, others moving southward toward 
Ambleside. In Wales the same kind of glacial 
distribution has been observed ; but, as Professor 
Ramsay has treated this subject in full, I would 
refer my readers to his masterly work for a 
further account of the ancient Welsh glaciers. In 
Ireland I had also opportunities of making exten- 
sive local investigations of glacial action. Lobserved 
the centres of distribution in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast, in the county of Wicklow, and in Cavan. 
But nowhere arethese phenomena more striking 
than in Fermanagh county, about the neighbour- 
hood of Enniskillen, and more especially in the 
immediate vicinity of Florence Court, the seat of 
the Earl of Enniskillen. On the northern slope 
of Ben Calcagh are five valleys lying parallel with 
each other and opening into the valley of Loch 
Nilly, which runs from east to west at the base of 
the mountain. A road now passes through this 


“valley, and, where it crosses the mouth of either 


of the five valleys rising towards the mountain- 
slope, it cuts alternately through the two horns of 
a crescent-shaped wall which the lower end 
of every one of them. These crescent-shaped 
mounds. are so many terminal moraines built 

lateral valleys into the valley of Loch - 





They bore the same relation to each other as the 
glaciers de Tour and d’Argentiére, the Glacier des 
Bois with the Mer de Glace, the Glacier des 
Bossons and the Glacier de Taconet, now bear to 
each other in the valley of Chamouni ; and, were it 
not for the smaller dimensions of the whole, any 
one familiar with the tracks of ancient glaciers 
might easily fancy himself crossing the ancient 
moraines at the foot of the northern slope of the 
range of Mont Blanc, through which the Arve has 
cut its channel, the valley of Chamoun standing in 
the same relation to Monf Blanc as the valley of 
Loch Nilly does to Ben Caleagh.” 








ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF DARK LINES 
IN THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS. 


N the last number of Silliman’s Journal is a 
paper under the above title by Professor 
Hinrichs, who enunciates the following laws as a 
result of an extended examination of the distri- 
bution of the lines in many spectra. We must 
refer our readers to the paper itself for the par- 
ticulars. 

I. The mutua! distances of the different lines 
in each separate group are multiples of the smallest 
distance in such group. 

II. The intervals in the different groups may 
be expressed in very simple numbers—as 1, 2, 3. 

Ill. The difference in wave-length between the 
corresponding lines in a group is the same through- 
out the whole spectrum. 

IV. The principal corresponding lines or groups 
of lines are equidistant in regard to their wave- 
lengths. 

As far as the observations are now at hand, the 
above four laws seem to point to the following 
one, including them all :— 

The dark lines of any element are regularly 
distributed over all the spectrum, in equidistant 
groups consisting of equidistant lines; but the 
intensity of these lines regularly increases and 
diminishes, so as to obliterate a number of lines 
and even of groups, thus producing gaps in the 
regular series, gaps which only by high optical 
powers—intense line of light and great condensing 
lens—can be completed. 

Such observations, therefore, are most ardently 
desired, and it seems urgent to construct telescopes 
for this particular purpose. 

If we, in the preceding, have succeeded in making 
the regularity of the apparently highly irregular 
lines probable—for they certainly show definite 
and simple laws in their distribution—it may 
naturally be asked, What causes this distribution, 
and what will probably be the reward of continued 
researches in this direction ? 

The lines can only have one of the following 
two sources :—they are either produced by the 
dimensions of the solid particles or by the intervals 
between them—i.e., their distances. The latter is 
impossible; for these lines remain absolutely the 
same under such different circumstances as cannot 
but to some extent change the mutual distance of 
the icles. Hence the lines must be produced 
by the bulk of the particles or atoms themselves, 
and an exact knowledge of these laws and dis- 
tances must lead us to a knowledge of the relative 
dimensions of the atoms, both as to length, 
breadth, and thickness. Thus optics will give us 
the form and size as chemistry has given us the 
weight of the atoms. The remarkable result 
attained by comparing the distance between the 
calcium groups (8) and the barium groups (4°4) 
seems to show that one dimension of the atoms 
of these two elements is nearly—or if the above 
values should be found to be exactly equal— 
perfectly equal. How great the interest of such 
determinations is, in regard to the constitution of 
the elementary bodies, needs not to be accentuated. 
It may yet lead to an experimental demonstration 
of the existence of a primitive substance, the ele- 
ment of the elements. 

How the dimensions of the atoms produce these 
lines is another question, and it is very difficult 
even merely to suggest any probable connecting 
link between the dimension of the atoms and the 
luminous wave. But this cannot be any serious 
obstacle to the practical application to the analysis 
of the elements; for so the alkalies were decom- 
posed by electricity, although the casual con- 
nexion manifested therein is but imperfectly 
known, éven at the present day. 

But, however this may be, we hope those 
physicists who are favoured by the necessary 
delicate apparatus will find in this unpretending 
preliminary investigation sufficient inducement to 
test and, as we think probable, to confirm and 
complete the result here deduced from the existing 
observations—that the dark lines of the spectra of 
elementary bodies are regularly distributed. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM ON THE RESPIRATION OF 
INSECTS. 


J hae influence of the nervous system. on the 

respiration of insects for some reason or 
another has occupied the attention of physio. 
logists very little until only a few years ago, 
when M. Faivre undertook his well-known 
researches on the Dyticus. M. Baudelot hag 
recently investigated the subject, and at the 
meeting of the French Academy on the 20th of 
June gave an account of the results at which he 
has arrived. 

M. Faivre’s researches—at least, accepting 
his interpretation of them—led him to admit 
that, with the Dyticus, as with mammalia, 
the respiratory motions have their origin in a 
special region of the nervous system; this region, 
in the case of the Dyticus, would correspond to 
the metathoracic ganglion, the function of which 
would be to induce the respiratory movements and 
to co-ordinate and support them. The posterior 
abdominal movements which accompany respira- 
tion would be, on the contrary, under the influence 
of the sub-w@sophagian ganglion. As to the ab- 
dominal ganglia, the origin of the respiratory 
nerves, M. Faivre’s notion of them is that they 
simply act as conductors relatively to the respira- 


tory centre or metathoracic ganglion : they cannot, : 


after the separation of the thoracic centres, support 
breathing. 

M. Baudelot, having for some time past directed 
his attention to the comparative physiology of the 
nervous system, was struck with the results 
brought to light by M. Faivre, and with their 
complete antagonism as much to the generally- 
received notions with regard to the functions of 
the nervous system of the Articulata as to the 
prior experiments of M. E. Blanchard upon the 
nervous system of the Arachnida. He therefore 
resolved to proceed with the inquiry; and, as it 
is somewhat difficult to experiment on the Dyticus, 
he chose the larva of the Libellula for examination. 

This larva has a nervous chain formed of a 
series of twelve ganglia, all perfectly separated 
one from another. ‘The metathoracic ganglion is 
united to the first abdominal one by long attach- 
ments—an arrangement which aliows the two 
ganglia to be easily separated; the respiratory 
motions are also easily seen: they are rendered 
evident in two different ways—first, by the de- 
pression and elevation of the lower rings of the 
abdomen ; and, secondly, by the separation and 
rapprochement of the five appendices situated at 
the extremity of the last ring. 

M. Baudelot then narrates the results of the 
experiments. The first experiment, made at 
mid-day, was the section of the head. The 
insect was breathing regularly, at the rate of 
twenty-six inspirations a minute; at 6 p.m. 
the respiratory motions were still strong and 
regular; the next day, at 9 a.m., breathing was 
still perceptible, although very faint, and it was 
not extinct until about 3 p.m. 

From this experiment it may be certainly con- 
cluded that it is not in the cerebral lobes that 
the principal action of the respiratory motion 
exists; the destruction of the cerebroid ganglia, 
suppressing thereby the intervention of the will, 
would seem only to modify a little the rhythm of 
the breath, which becomes less capricious and more 
regular. 

In a second experiment, made at 2 p.m, 
M. Baudelot tied a ligature a little behind the 
metathorax, and made a section of the body im- 
mediately in front of it, taking away the meta- 
thoracic ganglion at 4 o’clock, p.m. : the number 
of inhalations increased to eighteen a minute; the 
breathing at the same time was not quite regular. 
The next day, at 3 p.m., it was quite possible to 
catch some respiratory motion. 

In a third experiment, the ligature and the sec- 
tion having been made at the fifth ring of the 
abdomen, the respiratory motions, although they 
were very faint and had become irregular, still 
kept on for more than twenty-four hours. The 
half of the body anterior to the section contained 
the portion of the nervous cord which extends 
from the head to the fifth abdominal ganglion 
exclusively. 

Thus it would appear that the metathoracic 
ganglion is not the prime mover of the respiratory 
motions. The same experiments were repeat 
upon an adult Libellula, and the result was 
equally conclusive. The complete section of the 
body anterior to the metathoracic ganglion does 
not lead to a more complete suspension of the 
respiratory motions in the half behind the section. 
So, when a li was made, and subsequently @ 
section behind the second ring of the abdomen, 
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the breathing motions lasted for eight hours; 
the inhalations, very regular, increased to about 
fifty in a minute: nevertheless, the metathoracic 
ganglion had been severed with the anterior 
segment. ™ 

After detailing some other experiments, M. 
Bandelot remarks that all these results, and others 
of quite a similar kind, made on the grubs of 
Dyticus, probably of the genus Colymbetes, seem 
to prove that, with insects, the respiratory motions 
are not as is the case with Vertebrata under the 
control of a special nervous centre. Each abdo- 
minal ganglion, on the contrary, supplies nerve- 
force, and co-operates as far as it can to the 
accomplishment of the respiratory action of the 
whole. And it is also remarkable that, after the 
section of the nervous cord, the isolated action of 
a ganglion appears to be by so much weaker when 
it is united toa smaller number of other ganglionic 
elements. 

To sum up, experiment confirms here what 
anatomy might have led us to imagine. When 
one takes into consideration the divisions in the 
rings of the body and of the abdomen in the 
Articulata, a division frequently so much in har- 
mony with the nervous element—when one sees in 
Crustacea the breathing apparatus occupy so many 
yaried positions, now at the level of the thorax, now 
of the abdomen, and sees them receive nerves from 
so many different points—it was hardly possible to 
admit that insects have a special nervous centre 
for the function of respiration. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ar the last meeting of the French Academy 
MM. Pelouze and Maurey presented along memoir 
on gun-cotton, in which they state their opinion— 
which results from their long examination—that 
that explosive compound, if better known as far as 
its composition, mode of production, and properties 
are concerned, is still, with regard to its employ- 
ment in fire-arms, in the same position as it was 
in 1846. ‘“ Nothing, in fact, authorizes us to 
believe that it is possible, in the present state of 
our knowledge, either to prevent its spontaneous 
combustion or to correct in a practical manner its 
liability to burst the weapons at present used for 
gunpowder.” 

WE give, in the proceedings of the Berlin Aca- 
demy, an abstract of a paper by Professor Helm- 
holtz on the Muscular Susurrus, which is of the 
highest interest, inasmuch as he has brought the 
induction current to bear upon its investigation. 

Mr. Woops, in the Philosophical Magazine for 
August, thus refers to Professor Roscoe’s researches 
on the chemical brightness of the sun’s disc, 
which have already been noticed in our columns :— 
“The chemically-active rays decrease in intensity 
from the centre to the circumference, which the 
Professor found by exposing a prepared paper in 
a camera to the action of the sun’s goes and 
comparing the shade of tint produced thereby at 
the centre and at the circumference with a certain 
standard. I would, however, suggest the plan 
I described in this magazine in July 1854, It 
consists in exposing the prepared paper to the 
sun’s picture in the camera for a period so short 
that the centre or most active rays only have time 
toact onit; then, for the next impression, to leave 
the paper exposed for a somewhat longer time, so 
that a somewhat larger picture is obtained; and 
so on until the entire picture is given. For in- 
stance, suppose the sun’s picture is divided into 
zones by concentric circles, and suppose the 
centre rays could affect the prepared pepe in one 
second, the second zone in ¢wo seconds, the third 
in three seconds, and the circumference in four ; 
then, by exposing the paper for these periods of 
time, a corresponding amount of the disk would be 
obtained; the size of the impression produced 
would be in proportion to the time of exposure; 
and the intensity of the rays from any part of the 
disk would be more accurately fixed by once 
getting the time required for their action, and 
more permanently, I fancy, than by the use of the 
standard tints. This was the plan I adopted in 
1854 to show the identity of the sun’s action on 
& photographic surface with that of flame, the 
centre rays of the latter being also more intense 
inchemital action than those at the circumference.” 

M. Vienes, lieutenant in the Imperial navy, 
who accompanied the Duc de Luynes in his 
Syrian explorations, is at Beyrout, preparing to 
visit Palmyra during the present month for the 
purpose of determining astronomically the position 
of that city. 

_ We learn from the Mining and Smelting Maga- 
“ine that the Glasgow School of Mines is to be 
abandoned, the anticipated subscriptions from the 
coal and ironmasters not having been forthcoming. 
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This result has been long foreseen ; and a similar 
fate may soon be expected to overtake the two or 
three institutions of a similar character which are 
now dragging on a precarious existence in some 
of our mining districts. The subject of the prac- 
tical education of our mining population is one of 
great importance; and everything which can in 
any way tend to the development of the useful- 
ness of the Central School in Jermyn Street should 
be warmly welcomed. 

M. Burnovur recommends in Le Bélier, a 
French journal of agriculture, the following method 
of preserving eggs :—Dissolve in $ds of warm olive 
oil 3d of beeswax, and cover each egg com- 
pletely with a thin layer of this pomade with the 
end of the finger. The egg-shell by degrees ab- 
sorbs the oil, and each of its pores becomes filled 
with the wax, which hermetically seals them. M. 
Burnouf affirms that he has eaten eggs kept two 
years in this manner in a place not exposed to 
too great extremes of temperature. He thinks 
also that the germ may in this manner be pre- 
served for a considerable time. 

THE Notice Historique sur Félix Dujardin, re- 
cently delivered by M. Pierre Gratiolet at the 
annual meeting of the Société des Amis des Sciences, 
is now published, and is well worthy perusal. 
Nothing can surpass the feeling and the judgment 
with which M. Gratiolet discourses on the life and 
works of the great naturalist. 

THE Hindoo Patriot of the 27th June publishes 
the proceedings of the first annual meeting of the 
Mahomedan Literary Society. This Society, which 
owes its origin to the zealous efforts of Moulvee 
Abdool Luteef, was originally established as an 
experiment; and, knowing the dislike of the 
Mahomedans for European He Doce and science, 
and the absence of organized effort among them 
for any useful or literary purpose, there were 
many who did not feel very sanguine of the success 
of the new institution. The Patriot adds, ‘“ The 
single-minded zeal of Moulvee Abdoo Luteef has 
rendered the Society a decided and complete suc- 
cess. With a view to hold out to the Society 
every encouragement in our power, we readily and 
cheerfully opened our columns to its monthly 
proceedings ; and it affords us not a little satis- 
faction to see what was originally started as an 
experiment is now a fait accompli. The Maho- 
medan community is deeply indebted to Moulvee 
Abdool Luteef for this laudable and enlightened 
undertaking, and we are not a little glad to see 
that his effort has been seconded by equally 
worthy men. Moonshee Ameér Ali and Moulvee 
Azin-Ooddeen Hossein took an active part at the 
last annual meeting in giving the Society a per- 
manent footing ; and we hope they will not relax 
their zeal in furthering the good work, which is 
calculated much to improve their national pro- 
spects in India, and materially benefit the rising 
generation of Mahomedan youth.” 

WE learn from the Medical Times that Dr. 
Brown-Séquard’s visit to America is likely to be 
converted into a permanent residence there, after 
having abandoned the positions he had successively 
acquired in Paris and London. He has received 
an appointment to the Chair of Physiology and 
Pathology of the Nervous System (created, we 
presume, expressly for him) at the Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

M. Dziss, one of the largest manufacturers of 
bisulphate of carbon in France, has invented an 
apparatus containing hydrate of lime, which 
absorbs the waste sulphuretted hydrogen given off 
during the pee. At the suggestion of M. 
Payen, M. Deiss has substituted for the lime 
sesquioxide of iron mixed with sawdust. The 

roducts resulting are water and sulphur, the 
fatter being recovered by simple washing with 
bisulphide of carbon and subsequent distillation. 
The oxide of iron is then calcined, and is once 
more ready for use. The idea has, of course, been 
taken from the method of gas purification, now 
adopted by many companies, but the application 
is new. 

We learn from the Russische Revue that the 
map now being prepared by MM. Schwartz and 
Ussolzow will considerably modify our ideas as 
to the topography of Eastern Siberia. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. MELVILLE BELL’S “VISIBLE 
SPEECH.” 


Colney Hatch Park, 29th August, 1864. 
HE problem of a universal alphabet has been 
for some time recognised as possessing con- 
siderable importance linguistically, and even poli- 
tically, as well as for missionary purposes. e 
“Standard Alphabet” of Professor Lepsius, with 
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the various important disquisitions by the same 
author in the Berlin Transactions, and its adop- 
tion by the English Church Missionary Society, 
is at once an important contribution towards the 
solution of the problem and evidence of the in- 
terest attaching to it. It certainly is not a solu- 
tion. The great number and the cumbrousness 
of its symbols, which are overladen with diacriti- 
cal points and marks, render its use so incon- 
venient that it has been practically split up into 
several alphabets by those who use it. Nor is the 
physiological explanation of the sounds complete 
or quite satisfactory as far as it goes. Professor 
Max Miiller, whose “ Missionary Alphabet” was 
presented to Chevalier Bunsen’s Conference at 
the same time as Professor Lepsius’s, has lately 
republished it under the name of a “ Physiological 

phabet,” in which, however, he has intention- 
ally omitted many shades of sound; so that, for 
example, it would not suffice for rendering Eng- 
lish and French dialects. Professor Haldeman 
of America, in his “ Analytic Orthography,” has 
shown a surprisingly delicate appreciation of dis- 
tinctions of sound, and has furnished materials 
which all subsequent alphabetarians should study, 
especially with respect to the North-American 
Indian languages. The discoveries of Professor 
Czermak respecting the Arabic gutturalsas brought 
to light by his laryngoscope, and those of Professor 
Helmholtz concerning the real constitution of 
vowel-sounds as qualities of tone, are the most re- 
cent contributions to the philosophy of the subject. 
In my own “ Universal Writing” I had given a 
classification of upwards of ninety sounds requir- 
ing characters; and Professor Briicke of Vienna 
has since somewhat increased the number, and 
contributed importantly to their physiological 
classification and explanation, Still the problem 
was unsolved. We had not a complete physio- 
logical analysis of speech so that we could indi- 
cate a sound thus:—vocal organs in general 
position No. 1, modified by actions Nos. 1, 3, 5, 
&e. (as the case may be). If we had, we might 
evidently not only write all existing sounds by a 
comparatively few symbols indicating the “ general 
positions,” and others indicating the “ modifying 
actions,” but by these symbols again we might 
also express varieties of sound yet unheard, and 
lead the reader to form his own conception of 
them, and actually so to pronounce them as to be 
intelligible to those who used them as native 
sounds. This would be apparently the solution 
of the problem. It would consist of two parts— 
the discovery of the physiology of each sound, as 
it may be termed, and the invention of convenient 
symbols to express the general positions and 
modifying actions. These symbols should be 
adapted to printing and writing, and, in these 
days especially, to telegraphy. 

Now Mr. Melville Bell of Edinburgh claims to 
have completely solved the problem. This gen- 
tleman has long been known in Edinburgh for 
his treatment of defects of utterance, and his 
exact and delicate appreciation of sounds. His 
works are full of important observations on the 
analysis of speech-sounds. I have been long 
acquainted with them and can attest their value, 
This previous successful study of twenty years’ 
duration is important in the estimation of the 
value of his claim, while the discovery and inven- 
tion themselves are yet kept secret. Mr. Bell has 
submitted his project to Government, and awaits 
its decision before publishing his scheme. But 
he has given several “ demonstrations ;” and the 
daily papers have lately had some prominent 
articles on the subject. As Mr. Bell has been 
kind enough to favour me with a private demon- 
stration, and as my long alphabetic studies have 
given me the means of testing the pretensions of 
any such system, I think it may be interesting to 
your readers to know the result. Mr. Bell did 
not show me his alphabet, but stated that it 
consisted of only thirty-four distinct and sepa- 
rate characters, each of which would be printed 
by a separate type placed side by side in the 
usual way, without any diacritical points or marks, 
such as those which disfigure Lepsius’s alphabet, 
or any insertions over or under, as in Arabic and 
Hebrew. The present “lower case,” or small- 
letter alphabet, also consists of 34 types, exclusive 
of marks of punctuation—namely, the 26 letters 
and the 8 signs jl, fi, ff, ft, ffi, e, @, §; so that 
there would be no necessity to have larger cases. 
I have no doubt that some of Mr. Bell’s characters 
represent the general positions, and others the 
modifying actions just spoken of ; but this is only 
a surmise, and I have received no direct informa- 
tion on the subject. Mr. Bell has not yt. Eee 
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telegraphic signals to represent his characters. 
The mode of procedure was as follows :—Mr. Bell 
sent his two sons, who were to read his writing, 
out of the room—it is interesting to know that 
the eldest, who read all the words in this case, 
had only had five weeks’ instruction in the use of 
the alphabet—and I dictated slowly and distinctly 
the sounds which I wished to be written. 
These consisted of a few words in Latin, pro- 
nounced first as at Eton, then as in Italy, and 
then according to some theoretical notions of how 
the Latins might have uttered them. Then came 
some English provincialisms and affected pronun- 
ciations, the words “how odd” being given in 
several distinct ways. Suddenly German pro- 
vincialisms were introduced. Then discrimina- 
tions of sounds often confused, as ees, is’ (Polish), 
eesh, ich (German), ich (Dutch), ich (Swiss), owi, 
oui (French), we (English), wie (German), vie 
(French). Some Arabic, some Cockney-English 
with an introduced Arabic guttural, some mispro- 
nounced Spanish, and a variety of shades of vowels 
and diphthongs. The sudden changes and the 
confusion would utterly prevent any one from 
guessing by the context, and the distinctions 
of vowel-sounds would be very difficult either 
to seize or to imitate except by persons tho- 
roughly used to appreciate such sounds, or 
led by a strictly physiological system of sym- 
bolization to conceive and utter them. These 
are two distinct processes. To appreciate 
and symbolize the sounds is far more difficult 
than to utter them from the symbolization. 
It is a difficulty which is inseparable from 
all alphabetic systems; but it is gradually over- 
come by exercise in the use of a physiological 
alphabet, which leads the ear and the organs 
gradually and decisively to the right result. Mr. 
Bell’s sons can read; but they have yet much to 
learn in writing. Mr. Bell himself has a most 
delicate “vighe of appreciating, and therefore 
considerable facility in writing. Few persons 
would arrive at such ease without a similar course 
of study. Even with the assistance of a physio- 
logical alphabet we could not look for many ex- 
amples of such delicate perception. 

After the writing was complete the sons were 
called in, and read it. They read it, of course, 
slowly. They had an unfamiliar combination of 
letters in egch word. They evidently spelled it 
mentally, placing their organs in the modified po- 
sitions, and then uttered the sounds. They made 
a few mistakes, as was natural; but they corrected 
them without further assistance than my saying 
that they were wrong. Occasionally — very 
seldom—they declared that they uttered the sound 
that was written. Mr. Bell said in these cases 
that what they said was what he heard. In each 
case, the sons being sent away, he re-wrote the 
word from my dictation ; and then the sons read it 
correctly. 

The result was perfectly satisfactory—that is, Mr. 
Bell wrote down my queer and purposely-exag- 
gerated pronunciations and mispronunciations 
and delicate distinctions in such a manner that 
his sons, not having heard them, so uttered them 
as to surprise me 4 oes extremely correct echo of 
my own voice. I have made it my business for 
twenty-one years to study alphabetical systems. 
I do not know one which could have produced the 
same results. I do not know one which could 
have written every sound I used. So far, then, 
as I am able to judge, Mr. Bell has solved the 
problem. Not having been able to study the 
principles of his system, I am unable to appre- 
ciate it in its entirety. He states that he has’ 
written a variety of languages to the satis- 
faction of natives. From what I have seen, 
Iam disposed to think that there is no 
aaa. in this statement. I know, in- 

ed, that we are all inclined to be satisfied 
with a tolerably decent imitation of our sounds 
by a foreigner; and our testimonials as to their 
powers of speech are often exaggerated. In my 
own mb was not satisfied with approxima- 
tions, and [ obtained correct imitations. Accent, 
tone, drawl, brevity, indistinctness, were all re- 
produced with surprising accuracy. Being on 
the watch, I could, as it were, trace the alphabet 
in the lips of the readers. I think, then, that Mr. 
Bell is justified in the somewhat bold title which 
he has a pt a a of writing—“ Visible 
spocc: only ho for the advantage of 
linguists, such an alphabet may be ean eae 
accessible, and that, for the intercourse of nations, 
it may be adopted generally, at least for extra- 
European nations—as for the Chinese dialects and 
the several extremely diverse Indian languages, 
where such an alphabet would rapidly become a 
great social and political engine. 

Aexanper J, Exxis. 





THE MOLECULAR STRUCTURE OF 
MATTER. 


Manse, Moffat, N.B., August 30. 


HE author of “The Analogy of Thought and 
Nature,” in his statement of my theory of 
molecules in your last, has invested that theory 
with a mathematical precision and a seeming 
beauty to which it has no claims, and of which I 
am anxious to divest it, especially as that gentle- 
man declines to give it the benefit of his vote as a 
true account of nature and the view that he gives 
of it is wholly fanciful. Speaking of the formula 
by which I deduce the specific gravities of liquids 
and solids, he says that I multiply by a fraction 
whose denominator represents a sphere—i.e., the 
thirty-six elements of water-vapour which I sup- 
pose to exist in a molecule of water, and whose 
numerator represents the number of sides in one 
or both of the regular solids which come nearest to 
@ sphere, meaning the dodecahedron and the 
icosahedron. Now, according to my theory, the 
forms of (the volumes or atmospheres of) mole- 
cules whose nuclei consist whether of twelve or of 
twenty chemical or aériform elements simple or 
compound are spherical no less than that of a 
particle of water—which, indeed, is spherical 
only at the temperature of the maximum density 
of water, being spheroidal both above and below, 
prolate in the one case, oblate in the other. 

Mr. Neale also says that, dropping the special 
numbers, my discovery amounts to this—that, if 
the space occupied by a molecule of water be taken 
as unity, the spaces occupied by a molecule of any 
other liquid or solid will be nearly jths, §ths, or ths 
of this space, or some dual multiple or quotient of 
these fractions. ‘Such is the law of combining 
(molecular ?) volume for solids and fluids sug- 
gested by Dr. Macvicar.” Now I find myself 
quite a stranger to this law. It is the product of 
the author’s analysis and construction of my 
observations, and I desire to award to him the 
entire credit of it. What I maintain is that, just 
as in the case of aériform bodies, so in the case of 
liquid and solid bodies, the unities or molecules 
into which their aériform constituents tend to 
form themselves are either isovoluminous or 
in what I have called dichotomous ratio. I 
am, in this case, at nothing more than the 
application and extension of the known to the 
unknown in chemistry, and, in general, at nothing 
more than the application and extension of the 
data of pure geometry to the dynamic system of 
the universe. 

The denominator of the fraction which gives 
specific gravities to water as unity is, of course, a 
molecule and unit volume of water. Now this, in 
our theory, when rendered homogeneous with the 
numerator (the coefficient of which is most fre- 
quently 12), is, in our notation, (OHaqHO), g, the 
constituent element of the dodecatom being a 
symmetrical combination which the popular che- 
mistry can only represent as 3HO. And here, too, 
(as in every case that I am required to specialize) 
evidence presents itself in favour of the theory of 
molecules which I advocate. And I am sure that 
other minds of philosophic habits and pursuits 
like Mr, Neale must agree with him that the 
relations which I have pointed out deserve serious 
attention. 

Thus, on comparing our molecule and unit 
volume of water (OH aq HO), .=(3 HO), . =36aq 
with any ordinary dodecatom, say X, 9, the former 
ought obvicusly to give a volume of vapour three 
times as large as the latter. Now, in making 
experiments in the hope of constructing some 
kind of vapour-engine that would be more eco- 
nomical than the steam-engine, it has been found 
that, while water gives from 1700 to 1728 vols. of 
steam, according to estimate, alcohol, when its 
vapour has been equalized us to temperature with 
steam, gives about 570 vols., ether about 285, and 
oil of turpentine about 193. This was a great 
disappointment, and in the actual chemistry it is 
a great mystery. But, in our theory of molecules, 
it completely explains itself. Thus the third part 
of 1700 or 1728 is 567 or 576. And this is at 
once the vapour-volume of alcohol. Ether, in the 
state of vapour, is (in relation to its formula in 
the liquid state, as is well known to chemists) in 
a state of double density; so that, to render it in 
the state of vapour analogous in structure to 
steam and alcohol vapours, its volume must be 
doubled. Now 2 x 285 =570, again 4 of the volume 
of steam. With regard to the hydrocarbon, its 
formula being C,, H,,=(C,H,),, there is indi- 
cated as the liquid molecule or unit volume not 
either of the two most perfect of the geometrical 
solids, the dodecahedron or the icosahedron, but 
the oq one of all—viz., the tetrahedron (which 
is also found in some other substances in which 
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hydrogen and aériform elements are in great ex- 
cess). In order, therefore, to bring the hydro. 
carbon up to the dodecatom and find the equiva- 
lent vapour-volume for oil of turpentine, we must 
multiply by 3, for it requires 3 tetratoms to give 
one dodecatom. Now 3 x 193=579, again nearly 
enough $ of the volume of water. And so on. 


JouHn G. MAcvicar. 





THE SHAKESPEARE FOLIOS AT 
WARWICK. 
Greenhithe, August 27, 1864. 


| 5 ght 4 been responsible for the arrangement 
of the early books and MSS. in the Museum 
o the Archeological Institute at Warwick, I may 
perhaps be allowed to add a few remarks to the 
portion of your able account of that exhibition 
which refers to the Shakespearian volumes. 

Lord Leigh exhibited specimens of the first, 
second, and third, and Mr. Beresford Hope of the 
first, second, third, and fourth folio editions. Copies 
of the first, third, and fourth folios were con- 
tributed by myself. Of these last, the folio of 1623 
was purchased at the sale of the library of the 
Duke of Sussex. It is quite perfect, but short, 
and the title-page, which contains the portrait, 
may possibly have been taken from another copy 
of the same date. ‘The folio exhibited by her 
Majesty’s gracious permission is a fine copy of the 
second (not the fourth) edition, and has the hand- 
writing of George III. in addition to the auto- 
graphs described in Tue Reaper. It is also 
highly interesting as being the identical volume 
referred to in these words by Milton in his 
“ Tconoclastes :’ — “I shall not instance an 
abstruse writer wherein the king might be less 
conversant, but one whom we well know was the 
closest companion of these his solitudes— William 
Shakespeare.” 

The folio exhibited by Mr. J. Gough Nichols is 
a good copy of the second (not the fourth) edi- 
tion; and the quarto, “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
was contributed by Mr. Staunton, and not, as 
stated in THe READER, by : 
J. FULLER RUSSELL. 


[We thank Mr. Russell for his corrections, 
which, however, have already been noticed at 
p- 237.—Eb. | 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 
BERLIN. 


Academy of Sciences, May 2.—M. Trendelen- 
burg brought forward some “Proofs of the 
Post - Aristotelian Composition of the Magna 
Moralia.” 

May 12,—M. Kronecker read a long mathe- 
matical memoir “On the Employment of Di- 
richlet’s Methods in the Theory of Quadratic 
Forms,” and Professor Peters exhibited a young 
specimen of Cecilia glutinosa (Epicrium hypo- 
cyaneum), possessing branchial apertures, from 
Malacca. The specimen is of the same size as 
that in the Leyden Museum in which Johannes 
Miiller first detected the branchial apertures— 
namely, 4} inches in length. These apertures 
are situated about one-twelfth of the total length 
from the point of the snout. They are not, 
as shown in Hasselt’s figure, in the middle of the 
yellow streak, but at its upper margin. There 
are two apertures of nearly equal length on each 
side: in the larger specimen in the Museum of 
Vienna the anterior aperture is one-half the size 
of its companion. No external branchie are 
present, but the skin about and between the ori- 
fices is raised and somewhat irregular, probably 
indicating their previous existence. The eyes are 
more distinct than in the adult, and in front of 
each of them is am angular depression much larger 
than the labial pore. The anus is 3} millimetres 
from the hinder end of the body, which is com- 
pressed and surrounded by a membranous fin ex- 
tending 7} millimétres up the back.—M. Rudorff 
communicated some notes on an old library of 

rinted and manuscript books on law and theology 
longing to the church of St. Nicholas in Greifs- 
wald. 

May 23.—M. Borchardk read a paper “ On the 
Application of the Theory of Multipliers of higher 
Orders to Isoperi-Metrical Differential Equations,” 
and Professor Helmholtz communicated some 
“Experiments on the Muscular Susurrus.” Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz states that the susurrus may be 
heard, under circumstances which exclude the 
notion of the phenomenon of sound being produced 
by the friction of the ear or stethoscope upon 

e skin covering the muscle examined, by stop- 
ping the ears closely with plugs of sealing-wax or 
wet paper, and then strongly contracting the 
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muscles of the head, especially the massetus. The 
sound may be produced not only by the powerful 
massetus, pterygoids and temporals, but also by 
some of the smaller muscles of the face. The 
sound perceived on the contraction of these 
muscles is essentially of the same character, but 
louder, more distinct, and clearer than that heard 
when the stethoscope is applied over the con- 
tracted muscles of the arm. The musical tone of 
the muscular susurrus was found by Dr. Haughton 
to correspond sometimes with the C of 32, some- 
times with D of 36 vibrations: 35 to 36 was 
Wollaston’s highest estimate. Professor Helm- 
holtz obtains the same result from his mastica- 
tory muscles ; the tone of the weaker facial 
muscles is deeper. By repeating his observations 
in such a manner that the muscles were set in 
motion, not by his will, but by an induction appa- 
ratus of 130 oscillations, he obtained the following 
results:—When the apparatus was in another 
room, and therefore directly inaudible, he applied 
the electrodes to his masseter, so as to set it in a 
state of powerful contraction, and immediately 
heard the tone of the oscillating spring of the 
induction apparatus. That the tone proceeded 
from the contracted muscle was shown by the 
fact that it was not heard until the current was 
strong enough to cause the contraction of the 
muscle. The same tone was also heard by 
means of the stethoscope from the muscles of the 
arm of a youngman contracted by the induction 
current. To avoid the possibility that the current 
might directly cause the concussion of the muscle, 
like that of an extended wire, it was passed 
through the median nerve of the upper arm, and 
so much weakened that, when directly applied 
upon the muscles, it did not influence them. 
When the action of the current upon the nerve 
was strong enough to cause the contraction of the 
muscles of the fore-arm, the tone of the apparatus 
was distinctly heard from them. These experi- 
ments remove all doubt as to the existence of a 
peculiar muscular susurrus dependent upon the 
state of contraction of the muscle, and, at the 
same time, throw a fresh light upon the condi- 
tions of muscular action. Professor Helmholtz 
remarks that, in his investigations upon the per- 
ception of tones, he was compelled to assume the 
possibility of about 130 distinct excitations in 
the second for the auditory nerves. At the time 
he had no apparatus capable of producing more 
than 130 regular oscillations; but, by interrupting 
the current by a tuning-fork of 120 vibrations, he 
heard in the muscle the tone of 240 vibrations— 
the higher octave of the tone of the fork, appa- 
rently produced by the simultaneous action of the 
120 openings and closings of the circuit. More- 
over, by placing tuning-forks between the limbs 
of electro-magnets and passing the bow over 
them, electrical currents may be produced in the 
coils of the electro-magnets and frogs’ legs brought 
into a state of tetanus; Professor Helmholtz has 
found that 600 complete oscillations in a 
second may produce tetanus, although he has 
been unable to detect sonorous vibrations of the 
muscles of frogs. 

May 26.—M. Weber read a paper “On the 
“ Rama Upanishad.” 
SEE 








ART. 


MR. HENRY BICKNELL’S COLLECTION. 


! here Crystal Palace Company have lately added 
to their large exhibition of pictures the col- 
lection of Mr. Henry Bicknell, which has been 
temporarily placed at their disposal for the benefit 
of the public. This collection consists of about a 
hundred works, chiefly sketches; and exhibited 
with them are ten sketches by Mr. David Roberts, 
which are retained by the artist as personal 
property, and may be looked upon as model illus- 
trations of his style. These pictures are shown 
together, in a room apart from the 1700 pictures 
which make up the ordinary contents of the 
ao, amongst which they would have 
n lost. By most visitors, indeed, they are pro- 
bably overlooked: the scale of the Palace is so 
enormous, and its attractions are so numerous 
and overpowering, that most heads are rather 
bewildered than instructed by its contents. 
The size of the building is a fault in art. The 


general effect, as we look along the nave, is | 


delightful, enchanting; in the first aspect we 
experience the most enjoyable sensation; but 
every succeeding effort of the mind to grapple 
with the varied contents of the building is, in 
most cases, a multiplication of weariness. De- 
signed for general entertainment rather than for 
Special reference, the crowds who frequent it 
greedily fall upon the abundant feast prepared for 





them; what wonder if they naturally experience 
the results of overfeeding, and finally leave the 
Palace with nothing but a confused sense of 
spinning-jennies, Greek statues, fountains, and 
pork-pies—glad to get home and sleep it off. 

The — of true enjoyment is to be found in 
a limited field. The eye experiences a luxury of 
delight in contemplating a bordered bed of scarlet 
geraniums on a lawn exposed to the blaze of the 
setting sun; but, if it be doubled by the presence 
of a contiguous bed of exactly similar propor- 
tions and arrangement, our enjoyment will be 
lessened just in proportion as the eye is disturbed 
by the juxtaposition. We may increase the num- 
ber to twenty, and we shall not thereby extend 
our capability of enjoyment. All large exhibi- 
tions are infractions of the law of temperance, 
which is as necessary to be observed in our 
mental gratifications as it is for the sake of our 
bodily health. The museums of Great Russell 
Street and South Kensington would be into- 
lerable as mere exhibitions, although full of 
materials for instruction and entertainment ; but, 
unlike the Crystal Palace, these institutions 
were founded to embrace rare collections for pur- 
poses of study and reference in the first place ; 
and to these purposes the mere amusement of the 
numerous visitors who frequent them is rightly 
subordinated. The size of the Crystal Palace, the 
extent of its gardens, the expense attendant upon 
the display of the system of fountains, are very 
grand things to see and to talk about ; but they 
are conditions that impose infinite difficulties upon 
the directors, who must provide for the amusement 
of their visitors on a scale governed by the dimen- 
sions of the building. Thus we have monster 
concerts, which only a few people can properly 
hear; a display of waterworks which, lasting only 
for a quarter of an hour, is over before half the 
visitors can be brought together frem the ends of 
the building to witness it; a gallery containing 
two thousand pictures which no one attempts 
seriously to examine; moderation is unknown ; 
and, in the midst of unknown beauties and undis- 
covered treasures, the public cry ever for novelties, 
dog-shows, poultry-shows, balloon-ascents, hippo- 
dromes, tight-rope dancers—anything that shall 
relieve them from the weariness incidental to the 
scale of the place. 

It is pleasant to escape from the unrest which 
we all more or less experience in this vast place of 
entertainment to some quiet corner full of in- 
terest and amusement; and there are many such 
in the building. The directors have, indeed, in- 
herited a task greater than any of the labours 
undertaken by Hercules—the task of turning to a 
profitable account the insatiable craving of the 
public for novelties. The original projectors pro- 
bably expected, and were justified in expecting, 
that the public would be satisfied with the wonder 
and beauty of the Palace and the site, and with 
the magnificent museum they had provided for 
their entertainment. The result has proved that 
they were mistaken: all the original and varied 
contents of the building soon came to be disre- 
garded; and it now requires the presence of a 
Blondin, or a Christmas pantomime, to bring a 
crowd to Sydenham. Nothing can be more 
skilful or zealous than the management ; but the 
strain upon it must be enormous. The original 
conception of the scheme was a magnificent error ; 
the scale of the entertainments is beyond the 
natural requirement. The public appetite must 
be stimulated by exciting food when it turns from 
the wholesome fare already so liberally provided 
for its wants. 

In one of the quiet and apparently unfrequented 
spaces of the building is located the little col- 
lection of pictures belonging to Mr. Bicknell. 
Although by no means a first-class selection, it 
contains some very interesting works, and it will 
repay examination better than the larger gallery, 
of which it may be said to be an offset. It con- 
tains two interesting works by Turner : the cele- 
brated pictures of “ Ivy Bridge, Devon,” painted 
in his earlier manner, and the equally celebrated 
“ Palestrina” of a later period. In these two pic- 
tures may be noted the development of his style, 
his simplicity, and his knowledge. There is alsoa 
very fine Stanfield—‘* The Mouth of the Humber,” 
which exhibits this painter’s ability in a class of 
subject in which he is still unrivalled. But the 
peculiar feature of the little exhibition consists in 
the small but very complete set of cabinet-pictures 
and sketches by David Roberts. Among them is 
the first picture he ever exhibited—‘* New Abbey, 
Dumfriesshire”—in which we can detect little pro- 
mise of the cleverness by which his later works 


{ are eminently distinguished. It is tinted rather 


than coloured ; and, in this respect alone, it may 
be said to prefigure the artist’s subsequent practice. 
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Mr. Roberts has never shown any feeling for 
colour, nor even accurately represented the 
ares colour of any particular locality. 

ether he paints a view of Edinburgh or of 
Jerusalem, we shall find in both that the local 
colour is the same. But, setting aside this 
special defect of his organization, he must be con- 
sidered one of the most able painters of his time. 
His practice as a scene-painter has been of unques- 
tionable service in his subsequent practice; he 
selects his subject from the best point of view with 
an unerring instinct ; he treats it in a | and 
noble manner ; and, although the mannerism of 
his figures detracts from the effect which, but for 
this, would be still more striking, his interiors of 
the great churches on the Continent are the best 
representations of them that have been produced 
in our time. In the present collection we have 
the opportunity of seeing his original sketches in 
oil of some of the finest church-interiors ; and it 
is impossible to look at these without feeling that 
they are the productions of an uncommon painter. 
Among them are the interiors of St. Jaques at Ant- 
werp, of St. Anne at Bruges, of St. Gomar, of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, of Roslyn Chapel, of San Gio- 
vanni e Paolo at Venice—all of which will well 
repay examination. Besides these are several 
Syrian, Italian, Spanish, and French views of in- 
terest, which, with the interiors, supply, in a 
compact shape, ample materials to enable us to 
form a judgment of this painter’s claims to recog- 
nition and distinction. In the collection will be 
found an admirable work by Muller, that short- 
lived but great artist, whose works, now rarely 
seen, rank among the best English pictures of the 
century. There are also some clever sketches by 
John Gilbert, the American painter Cropsey, 
Pyne, Sant, Etty, Frost, and others, and a fine 
French landscape by L. Frangais. We can 
heartily recommend any one who feels wearied by 
the extent of the Palace to retire to the retired 
nook in which this little collection is displayed, 
where he may find at once rest and healthy gra- 
tification. 








MUSIC. 


THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


F old English cathedral towns few are 
pleasanter than the three whose choirs have 

now for a hundred and forty years met annually 
in fraternal festival ; and the pleasantest, perhaps, 
of the three is this ancient capital of the Welsh 
Marches. Gloucester and Worcester have been 
invaded by commerce and manufactures—things 
very good in their way, but not helpful to the 
spending of asummer holiday. Hereford, though 
now a railway centre, and three times as busy as 
in the pre-locomotive panes. still keeps, in the 
main, its old serenity of aspect, the calm physi- 
ognomy proper to ancient cathedral cities. But 
it can scarcely be called calm in festival-week. 
Once in every three years it holds high carnival 
of music—a six days’ orgie of harmony and melody ; 
and to this, in one way or other, the whole popu- 
lation surrenders itself. Morning and evening 
the old Roman minster and the new Doric Shire 
Hall resound with the crash of orchestra and 
chorus. Such of the citizens as go not themselves 
to the music go to see others go, or are busy 
entertaining their music-loving visitors. So 
entirely is Music the queen of the passing hour 
that those who do not care to join in the celebra- 
tion feel constrained to flee away; they shut up 
their homes and depart, leaving their musical 
townsfolk in undisturbed possession of the place. 
The Festival, in short, is the business of the week; 
and right well does it deserve its name; for the 
continued feast of music seems only to be broken 
by the banquetings of a mere matter-of-fact, but 
not disagreeable kind. The dignitaries of the 
Cathedral Close “use hospitality without grudg- 
ing,” and the same good apostolic rule is followed 
throughout the city. The surroundings being 
thus so pleasant, it will be understood that it is 
not easy to be minutely critical of the performances 
which are the occasion of the gathering. But 
there is a better reason than this, for it would 
be a waste of time to analyse the strictly musical 
elements of such a celebration. Small faults and 
small excellences of execution become quite 
insignificant by the side of the one main 
feature which impresses on these performances 
character of their own. So far as the effect 
on the listener is concerned, the place of 
rformance is the all-in-all. Whoever has not 
eard the grandest of our solemn music sung 
within the wails of a mediwval cathedral has 
yet to become acquainted with music in a new 
phase of beauty. “Beethoven in C” in an 
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ordinary eoncert-room and “ Beethoven in C” in 
the nave of one of these mighty old buildings are 
really two different things. The sound of the 
whole is a new sound to ears which have only 
heard the same notes under ordinary conditions. 
Take, for example, the performance of this morning. 
On entering the cathedral we find ourselves 
sitting under a pointed roof of some seventy or 
eighty feet high, supported by Norman arches, 
th their massive _— of old red sandstone—all 
solid and all splendidly resonant. On a platform 
under the great west window are posted the 
orchestra and chorus. The space between the 
west end and the choir screen (the Coventry screen 
of International-Exhibition fame) is filled by the 
audience. The rest of the building—its aisles, 
transepts, choir, down to the far-away east end of 
its lovely Lady-chapel—is all, or nearly all, clear of 
le. The effect of such an entowrage upon the 
quality of the sound is immense. The first chord 
struck, the band fills the ear with a sensation of 
freshness and resonance which is delightful. At 
the same time the most delicate of the instru- 
mental phrases—the softest lead, for instance, of 
the violins—are heard with perfect distinctness ; 
and the tone of the chorus-—a good one, no doubt 
here, but not above the average—is invested with 
a brightness not to be got out of ordinary voices 
in an ordinary place. Any one who has listened 
to the singing of the commonest choir from the 
eud of a long Gothic nave—such as those, for 
example, of Winchester or Westminster—must 
have felt the tone-purifying effect of those glorious 
arcades of stone-work. At one of these cathedral 
festivals one enjoys the same effect applied to the 
grandest music yet imagined by man; and the 
result is overpowering. Great, too, is the charm 
of listening to a single voice of good quality pealing 
through these solemn buildings. The piping treble 
ofa choir-boy is pleasant enough; but such notes as 
Mdile. Titiens’s, in the hymn of Gabriel (“To the 
ethereal vaults resound’’), heard above the crash 
of accompanying band and chorus, have a silvery 
ring worthy, we may almost say, of the archangel 
whom she personates. And presently we have 
Madame Sherrington in that bright description 
of the “winged tribes” which paints to the ear 
the soaring of eagles, the carolling of larks, and 
the cooing of turtle-doves. Madame Sherrington’s 
voice is never other than liquid sweet ; it scarcely 
needs to #ay that the notes which Haydn has 
nted as the voices of the air could hardly 
have been warbled with more perfectdelicacy, None 
who have heard that other nightingale (Madame 
Lind) in the “ Creation” will forget the enchant- 
ment which she threw into this song. The least 
—and the most—that we can say of Madame 
Sherrington is that her singing recalled that 
impression. 

On the general performance of a work so familiar 
we need say no more than that it made an ex- 
cellent and successful opening of the Festival. 
The band—made as it always is, of the 
leading stars of the chief London orchestras— was, 
of course, beyond criticism; and, of the other 
soloists, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Mr. Montem Smith shared the tenor 
music, and Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss the 
bass. Expression of feeling on the part of 
the audience at the cathdral performances is 
(rightly enough in such a building) forbidden by 
ancient custom; but it was easy to see that Mr. 
Sims Reeves’s superb delivery of his great song, 
“Tn native worth,” and Mr. Santley’s solo, “‘ Now 
heaven in fullest glory shone,” made the deepest 
impression on the listeners. The morning con- 
cluded with a good performance of Beethoven’s 
“Mass in C,” Mesdames Weiss and Dolby, Mr. 
Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss ing the solo 
parts. Despite some little mishaps in the execu- 
tion—mishaps which nothing but constant united 
rehearsals (such as are impossible at these festi- 
vals) could have averted—the effect of the whole 

the noblest piece of service-music extant, 
as it seems to us,* was magnificent. We have 
before pointed out how the rendering of such 
works as these by our great London societies is 
ruined by the monstrous inequality between the 
numbers of soloists and the chorus. Here, with a 
chorus of moderate size—about thirty voices to each 
part, with an additional dozen or so of soprani— 
the adjustment of the relative forces is just what 
it should be. And the fitness of the music to the 
_— is cy sy in a work like this prasad 

oratorios. We can hardly imagine the 

tranquil opening of the “Kyrie,” or the im. 
mense breadth of the “Credo,” ever being made 
more impressive. The music is so large in 
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form, so redundant in power, that the little hesi- 
tations evident to a decidedly unfinished perfor- 
mance did not count for much in the way of 
deduction. The time ought soon to come when 
the “ Mass in O” will draw its crowds as infallibly 
as the “Requiem” of Mozart. It was impossible 
to help feeling, while listening to it after even the 
masterpiece of Haydn, how far the genius of 
Beethoven overshadows the work of the older 
master, rich and beautiful as that is. 

The secular concert at the Shire Hall on the 
evening of the first day was made up of an hour- 
long selection from “‘ Oberon ” and a miscellaneous 
second part, which included the “ Jupiter”’ sym- 
phony of Mozart. The difficult and extremely 
delicate music of Weber’s fairy opera wants a more 
specially trained chorus and a larger room than 
are here to be had. It wants also a conductor’s 
beat of the most unflinching steadiness. In default 
of all of these the performance was but poor, though 
Mdlle. Titiens and Mr. Sims Reeves awoke the 
enthusiasm of the audience by the magnificent 
performance of the ‘great scena, “ Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,” and the war-song of Sir Huon. 
The “ Jupiter,” of course, “ went’’ well enough, 
as it could not help doing with a band of which 
every member must know every bar by heart. 
The miscellaneous part was a selection of the light 
kind proper to the finish of a day of chiefly 
serious music, the artists of the morning con- 
tributing their share, with the addition of a trumpet 
solo from Mr. Harper. This gentleman’s playing— 
which is no less beautiful than it is marvellous, and 
the marvel of it comes very near to the miraculous 
—was received with infinite applause. 

The second day of the Festival was devoted to 
“ Elijah,” the attraction of which very nearly 
filled the audience portion of the cathedral. To 
describe the most prominent feature of this per- 
formance would be only to reiterate what we have 
said of the previous day’s music. The Hereford 
chorus evidently know and enjoy Mendelssohn’s 
masterpiece, and, knowing it, sang it with greater 
delicacy than shown in the Mass of the day before. 
Of some of the more choral] parts of the work, 
especially the noble series of pieces in the second 
part which culminates in thesublime “Sanctus,” we 
can fairly say that they were ‘sung in a way to 
leave nothing to be desired. The exquisite close 
to “He, watching over Israel,” to mention only 
one point, was done with a brightness and soft- 
ness quite enchanting. Of Mdlle. Titiens’s leading 
of that grand setting of the cherubic hymn we 
have no need to speak. Like Madame Dolby’s 
“© rest in the Lord,’ and Mr. Reeves’s 
“ Then shall the righteous,” it is accepted by the 
whole world as the greatest singing of the greatest 
music. This and an evening concert, at which 
Mr. Benedict’s “Coeur de Lion” was the chief 
feature, brought the second day of the Festival to 
& prosperous close. Of Thursday’s sacred per- 
formance, which was miscellaneous, and included 
half of Spohr’s “ Fall of Babylon,” necessities of 
time and space forbid us saying anything till 
next week. We shall be doubtless then able to 
record that the 141st meeting of the “Three 
Choirs” has been a financial success. The 
stewards, whose pockets are usually called upon 
to make up a deficit, have been this year of a 
“ cheerful countenance ;” and it is pretty certain 
that the Festival of 1864 will, for the first time 
at Hereford, give a balance, independent of the 
donations, to the Widow and Orphan Fund ; and 
we shall then, no doubt, never hear again, as was 
whispered some few years back, that there is a 
chance of these time-honoured and delightful 
meetings being given up. R. B. L. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTES. 


Tur Tonic Sol-Fa Association held its annual 

thering at the Orystal Palace on Wednesday 
fast, the choir consisting of 5000 voices, including 
1000 tenors and basses. It was attended by 
24,789 visitors. 

Tue Birmingham Festival begins on Tuesday 
next. Applications for tickets are reported to 
have been so numerous as to leave no doubt of the 
success of the meeting quite equalling that of 
previous years. 

THE new issue of M. Fétis’s “ Biographie des 
Musiciens” is progressing. The seventh volume 
has just made its appearance. 

FiLotow’s opera “ Indra’ has been played with 
success at the Imperial Theatre in Vienna. 

“We [the Orchestra] regret to announce the 
death, on ey = 2 evening, of a very promising 

oung musician, Mr. Walstein, student of the 
Academy of Music. He was attacked by 
iphtheria some ten days before, under which he 
eventually sank, up to the last day or 
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two, strong hopes had been entertained of his 
recovery. Mr. Walstein was a Yorkshireman 
and was only twenty-four years of age. He was 
one of the most successful scholars of the Academy 
—a medallist—and showed very considerable 
aptitude for composition. Our readers will, no 
doubt, recollect a clever caprice of his, played (if 
we remember right) at the Musical Society’s 
Concerts last season. It was in contemplation, 
we are informed, to appoint Mr. Walstein to a 
sub-professorship in the Royal Academy. His 
om ge death will be a source of regret to many 
iends, both in and beyond the profession.” 

THE organ performances held (weekly, we be- 
lieve, up to this time) in the great Hall of Leeds 
are to be in future reduced in number one half, 
the organist’s salary being reduced one half at the 
same time. This is a change decidedly in the 
wrong direction. A place so wealthy as Leeds— 
and in the midst of music-loving Yorkshire, too~ 
ought not to stint the use of any help towards 
civilizing and enlightening the people. 

A Mpitr. GeneTier has been engaged ag 
soprano to take leading parts at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. 

Sianor TAMBERLIK has appeared with success 
at the Madrid opera in the character of Poliuto 
in Donizetti’s “ Martiri.” 

At the féte given on Saturday by the musical 
artists of Paris to Rossini, and held in his own 
villa and gardens, several actors assisted, among 
whom were Mdlle. Damain and M. Coquelin, the 
young and already celebrated comedian of the 
ThéAtre Francais, who recited “Le Wagon” of 
M. Vercousin. 

Tue Indépendance Belge gives a complete list 
of the musical and theatrical celebrities who have 
obtained the recent decorations, appending to 
most of the names the dates of birth and the 
principal works of their possessors. The list is 
as follows :— Grand Officier—J. Rossini, born 29th 
February, 1792, author of “ Il Barbiere,” &c., &c. 
Officiers—H. Berlioz, born 11th December, 1803, 
author of “ Benvenuto Cellini,” “ Les Troyens,” 
&e.—X. Saintine, 10th July, 1797, “Une Mai- 
tresse de Louis XIII.,” “ L’Homme Blasé ;’—E. 
Legouvé, 15th February 1807, “ Adrienne Le- 
couvreur,” “ Bataille de Dames.” Chevaliers— 
Paul Féval, 27th September, 1817, “Le Fils du 
Diable,” “ Le Bossu ;’—Lambert Thiboust, 1826, 
‘‘ Les Filles de Marbre,” “ Les Diables Roses ;”— 
Gabrielle, “La Péri, Etoile de Messine ;”--H. 
Crémieux, 1831, “ Orphée aux Enfers ;”—B. 
Autier, 1787, “ L’ Auberge des Adrets,” “ Robert 
Macaire ;”——Samson, 1792, “‘ La Belle-Mére et le 
Gendre ;’——-L. Halévy, 1833. part author of 
“ Orphée aux Enfers,”’ and other works.—These 
names—with those of M. Narin, whose works are 
not specified, and M. Charles de la Rounat, who 
was decorated in his capacity of theatrical director 
—are sufficient to show that the interests of the 
theatrical profession are well cared for by the 
present Government of France. 

M. AtrxanprRE Dumas, who has been long 
silent, has brought out a dramatized version 
of his romance, “Les Mohicans de Paris.” It 
has been produced at the Thédtre des Arts-et- 
Métiers, formerly La Gaité, the principal parts 
being assigned to Perrin, Dumaine, and Madame 
Clarence. Neither characters nor situations are 
said to be strikingly original. 

M. FERvitxe, the late actor at the Gymnase 
theatre, who died last week at the age of eighty- 
four years, had attained a great reputation for his 
performances of the fire-eating colonels, so common 
in the comedies of Scribe. His real name was 
Vaucorbeil, and he has left a son who has acquired 
some reputation as a musical composer. 

THe well-known Palais-Royal vaudeville “ Ma 
Niéce et mon Ours,” which has been adapted for 
the English stage, is now being played successfully 
at the Thédtre des Galeries at Brussels. 

Tue Théatre Royal de la Monnaie at Brussels 
— on the first of this month. 

HE slack season at the theatres is drawing to 
a close. Drury Lane, the Haymarket, the St. 
James’s, the Strand, and the New Royalty will all 
re-open during the present month, the Lyceum 
alone deferring the commencement of its new 
season until October. The Surrey, after under- 
going important alterations and enlargements, 
opens its doors this evening. The season at the 
Olympic will shortly terminate, and with it will 
cease the management which has done so much to 
render its performances popular. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 5th to 10th. 
Mr. , Premenade Concerts, Covent Garden Opera- 
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SCHOOL- BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 





THE AUGUST PART OF “THE READER” 


CONTAINS 


FOUR ESSAYS ON SCHOOL-BOOKS AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


By true Rev. JAMES BAIRD, B.A. 


I. English History. 


II. Historical Text-Books. 


III. Geography, Geology, etc. 


IV. English Prose and Poetry. 





SOLD BVERYWHERSB, PRICE Is. 5d, 





HAVET’S FRENCH METHOD. 


AporpTeD IN ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES THROUGHOUT THE 
Unirep Kinepom. 


HAVET’S FRENOH STUDIES: Modern 


Conversations on the ordinary Topics of Life ; Colloquial 
Exercises, affording Practice in French Composition ; 

140 Extracts from Standard Writers; and an ample 
Dictionary of the Words and Idioms used in the Text. 
400 post Svo. pages, 5s. 6d. 





HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENOH: a 


Practical Introduction, containing 280 Conversational 
Exercises in French and English alternately. 300 8vo. 


pages, 3s. wud 


HAVET’S COMPLETE FRENCH OLASS- 


BOOK: or, Grammar of French Grammars. New and 
more Fortable Edition. 500 crown 8vo. pages, reduced 
to 6s. 6d. 


HAVET’S LIVRE DU MAITRE; or, Key 


to “The Complete French Class-Book.” With Notes 
and Hints. 5s. 6d. 








London: W. Auuan & Co.; Simpxin & Co.; Lonaman & Co.; 
Dunav & Co.; Hacuerre & Co. 





Just ready, price 1s. 6d., cloth extra, 


THE EARTH’S CRUST: 
A HANDY OUTLINE OF GEOLOGY, 
With numerous Ilinstrations. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of 
“Text-Books of Geology and Physieal Geography,” &c. 


*,* This is the first Volume of A New Serres or Instrvuc- 
TIVE Books, edited by Mr. Page, to be issued in a uniform 
style and Brice,, et entitled ““Hanpy OUTLINES OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE.”’ Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained 
’ from any Bookseller in Town or Country, 


“Such a book as this was much wanted—a work giving in 
clear and intelligible outline tne leadin oe of the science, 
without amplification or irksome detai It is admirable in 
instrle. ftw and clear, easy, and at the same time free bees 

It will lead, we hope, to the introduction of Geolo ogy 
into many schools t at have ‘neither time nor room for t 
study of large treatises.’—Museum, 


Edinburgh: Wiut1am P. Nimmo. 
London: Simpxin, MarsHauy, & Co. 


— isnot o- — a 


arty eels printed on toned paper, crown 8vo., cloth 
extra, over 500 pages, price 6s., 


Lectures on some Subjects of 
i 


MODERN HISTORY and BIOGRAPHY. story of Spain 
in the Eighteenth Century.—Religious and Political Insti- 
a of Spain.—Reply to Mr. Buckle’s Civilization in 
Spain.— Life, ritings and Times of Chateaubriand.—Secret 
Rocieties of Modern Times. —Papal Legislation on Secret 
ies. eirered at the Catholic University of Ireland, 
1860 to 1864. By 3. B. f'Sehlegel's my “1 icant, Of Modern 
History, Trans ro egel’s llosophy o isto 
Moehler’s Symbolism.” TT 


Dublin: W. B. Keuty, 8, Grafton Street. 
London: Burns and Lampert; and Simpxin & Co. 
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THE NEW DICTIONARY. 
8vo., cloth, price 5s., 


Walker and Webster combined in 


a DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, in which 
the Definitions of Webster, and the Pronunciation of Walker, 
are united and brought into conformity to the usage of the 
Present time; many New Words are introduced, and 
Wins ayn aus terms are carefully discriminated, 
ith an Sere contai Walker’ ey to the Pro- 

A Scripture, Greek, and Latin Exoper Hemna. 

ow Edition, entirely re-edited by Jouxn Lonemourr, A.M., 

L.D. , formerly Lecturer in King’s College, and University, 


London : Witu1aM Trae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
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Lately published, price 21s., 
THE 


ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS, 


Consisting of $4 Maps, 
(Size of each Plate, 12 in. by 9), 
FROM THE 
MOST RECENT AND BEST AUTHORITIES: 
Engraved on Steel, in Best Style, by 
Mr. E. WELLER, F.R.G.S. 
WITH 


AN INDEX OF ABOVE 32,000 NAMES. 





TO OLD ETONIANS. 





Just published, Second Edition, in 4to. size, gilt cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. 


THE ETON SCHOOL LISTS 


FROM 1791 TO 1850, 
(Every Third Year,) 
witH 


SHORT NOTES OF THE MEN, AS TO THEIR AFTER 
CAREER IN LIFE. 


Br H. CG. STAPYLTON, Esa, 
London: E, P. Wii.iams, Eton Warehouse, 1, Bride 


Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C,; 
and Eron CoLLEaE, Bucks. 





FOR SCHOOLS OF ALL CLASSES. 
BAKE R’S 
CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


200 Lessons, 
Gradation I.,6d. Gradation II.,6d. Gradation ITI., Is, 
BAKER’S SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK. Feap. 8vo., 
pp. 560, 300 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
BAKER’S BOOK OF BIBLE HISTORY. 132 Lessons. 
Gradation I.,4d. Gradation II.,6d. Gradation ITI., Is 


BAKER’S BIBLECLASS-BOOK. Feap. 8vo., pp. 400. 
Notes, and 100 Woodcuts, $s. 6d. 


BAKE R’S 
CONSECUTIVE LESSONS. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1s., each Volume. 


1. MAN, HIS FRAME, and WANTS. 100 Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo., pp. 168. 

2. ANIMALS, THEIR NATURE and USES. 165 
Woodcuts, Feap., pp. 176. 
Descriptive Catalogues may be had of the Publishers, 





London: WiLt1AM Macintosu; Varry and Cox. 





SPECIAL EDITION FOR INDIA, 
BAK ER’S 
CIRCLE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Gradation ITI., 10d. 


Under the Sanction of the ment of Public 
Instruction in the ab. 





Smirn, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill, 


Now publishing, 
The Orator: a Treasury of of 


EveLis® Sen Totes ne a Collection of 
Pageonee 18 in the 
eee bl. and 2, ina Tepper, price 14. Part I., now ready, 


London: H. A. Vings, 34, Carey Street, W.C. 








In One Volume, royal 8vo., pp. 914, price 16s., 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
OF A 


DOCTRINE 


THE 


FUTURE LIFE. 


By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
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PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 


AHN’S GERMAN METHOD 3 8 


AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Second Edition, w Dr. DAWson 
TURNER 


AHN’S GERMAN DIALOGUES . 


BENEDIX’ COMEDY: DER VET- 
TER. With English Notes .. 2 


APEL’S SPECIMENS for Transla- 


tion into German . } 4 
CHLSCHLAGER’S GERMAN 
DICTIONARY 7 4 
AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. “First 
and Second Course Ze 3 
AHN’S THIRD FRENCH COURSE: 
READER .. "rates 


AHN’S FRENCH DIALOGUES a. 2 
PICKS GRAMMAR OF THE 


FRENCH LANGUAGE .. .. 3 
LE BRUN’S MATERIALS for Trans- 
lating into French és 4 


VAN LAUN’S FRENCH READER 5 
DITTO FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


First Part— Accidence. . ae 
DITTO DITTO. Second Part— 
Syntax 7 2 
DITTO DITTO. Third Part— 
Exercises , 3 
WELLER’S FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY .. ‘ 7 
NUGENT’S FRENCH POCKET 
DICTIONARY .. ' 3 
AHN’S ITALIAN METHOD . 4oe. 
MILLHOUSE’S ITALIAN DIA- 
LOGUES . me 2 
DITTO ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Two Volumes. . ? 7 
VELASQUEZ’S SPAN ISH GRAM- 
MAR 6 
DITTO SPANISH READER Peak, 
DITTO SPANISH CONVERSA- 
TION , : 2 


DITTO SPANISH DICTIONARY 21 
DITTO DITTO ABRIDGED _.. 10 


D’ORSEY’S PORTUGUESE OL- 
LENDORFF ss 7 


DITTO PORTUGUESE DIA- 
LOGUES... 


AHN’S DUTCH GRAMMAR t. 
BOJESEN’S DANISH GRAMMAR 
REIFE’S RUSSIAN GRAMMAR .. 
CORNET’S RUSSIAN DIALOGUES 


RASK’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAM- 
MAR. By TuHorpe. 2nd Edit. 
In the Press. 


BENFEY’S SANSCRIT GRAM- 
MAR 


wt OS ow 


AHN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 
GRAMMAR. By Dr. W. Inve 3 


OLLENDORFF’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR .. os - a ee 
KUEHNER’S LARGER GREEK 

GRAMMAR ais 10 
DITTO ELEMENTARY GREEK 

GRAMMAR . 6 


PICK ON MEMORY “AND. THE 
RATIONAL MEANS TO IM- 


PROVE IT “4 2 
SPRUNER’S HISTORICAL HAND- 

ATLAS 15 
* ) MENKE’S ATLAS OF THE OLD 


WORLD | 5 








London: TRUBNER & ©O., #0, Patefnoster Row. 


60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 


PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCTI. 


JOURNALS. 





Price for a year by Post, 15s. 


Annales Forestieres et Metallurgiques. 


Année 1864. Prix des Annales et du Bulletin. 
Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Morren (Ed., professeur de botanique a 


Liége). Belgique Horticole, o_o des jardin 
des serres et des vergers, fondé par Ch. 

par Epovarp Morren. La Belgique horticole se pub 
par livraisons mensuelles de deux feuilles in-8vo. au 
moins, chacune enrichie de Planches colori¢es répré- 
sentant plusieurs espéces de fleurs ou de fruits, et de 
ee gravées relatives a tous les intéréts de l/horti- 
c 


ture, 
Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Herincg (M.-F.) L’Horticulteur Francais 
de mil huit cent cinquante-un, journal des amateurs et 
des intéréts horticoles. Ce Journal, qui vient d’entrer 
dans sa l4e année, a été fondé en 1851, par un de nos 
plus savants tanistes horticulteurs, M. F. Hérincgq, 
rédacteur en chef, avec le concours d’amateurs et des 
principaux horticulteurs de France. Le dessin, la 
gravure et le coloris sont exécutés par les artistes les 
plus distingués. I ait le 5 de chaque mois en un 
cahier de 32 pases e texte et de deux magnifiques 
planches coloriées. 





BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURE. 





Price £20. 
Blume cognomine Rumphius. Rumphia, 


sive Commentationes botanice, imprimis de plantis 
Indiz orientalis, tum penitus incognitis, tum que in 
libris Rheedii, Rumphii, Roxburghii, Walchii, alioram 
recensitur. 4 vol. in-fol. avec 200 Planches, en partie 
coloriées. Price £2. 


Blume Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Ba- 


tavum, sive Stirpium exoticarum novarum vel minus 

cognitarum ex vivis aut siccis brevis exposito et 

descriptio. 

Tome 1, cum 24 tabulis ad illustranda 60 plantarum 
y 3 genera. 1 volume in-8 de 404 pages. Price 

Tome 2e, no 1 @ 16, cum 32 tabulis ad illustranda, 68 
—— exoticarum genera. 1 volume de 256 pages. 


Price £17. 


Blume et J. B. Fischer. Flora Javz nec 


non insularum adjacentium. 3 volumes in-folio, illustrés 
de 252 Planches. 
Price £5. 


Blume Flore Javez et insularum adjacen- 
tium. Nouvelle série en 12 livraisons, contenant 162 
pages avec 72 Planches a ogy uement coloriées. 

.B.—Les planches doubles, les ouvrages de M. 
Blume, comptent toujours pour deux planches. 


Castagne (L.) Catalogue des Plantes qui 


croissent naturellement dans le département des Bou- 
ches-du-Rhoéne, 1 vol. in-18, 


Price 2s. 


Deherain (P. P.) Recherches sur l’Emploi 


Agricole des Phosphates. 1 vol. in-13. 


Price 1s. 
Dupuis (A., professeur d’histoire natur- 


elle). L’(éillet, son histoire et sa culture. 1 vol. in-16, 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Lavallee (Alphonse) Le Brome de Schrader 
Bromus Schraderi, Kunth; Ceratochloa pendula, 
brader). Mémoire lu 4 la Société impériale et centrale 
“This little book on a Forage Plant will bs of th 
le on a Fo t 
interest for every Agriculturist, a 


Price £1. 4s. 


Streinz (W.M.) Elements d’Horticulture ; 


ou Jardins Pittoresques expliqués dans leurs motifs et 
réprésentes wr un plan destiné aux amateurs, pour les 
guider dans création et l’ornementation des parcs et 

es jardins _—. Traduit de l’allemand par Saint- 
Leportier. n plan colorié réparti en quatre grandes 
feuilles imprimées sur Bristol, avec texte explicatif; le 
tout richement cartonné. 


Price 12s. 


Streinz (W. M.) Nomenclature des Cham- 


pignons, liste synonymique des genres et des espéces 
aegemenance d’une bibliographie de tous les ouvrages 
qui traitent de la Mycologie. 1 volume in-8 de 750 pages. 


Price, in black, £1; coloured, £1. 12s. 


Zaccone (V. F., sous-intendant militaire). 
Album des Plantes Fourragéres. Atlas grand in-folio 
de 60 peaches, représentant les plantes de grandeur 
naturelle, accompagnées d’une légende. 





Price £1. 


agree ,&) directeur des jardins im- 
ux ienne. Petits Parcs, ou Jardins Paysagers : 
album de 24 plans coloriés sur la composition et Torne- 
mentation des d’agrément, a l’usage des amateurs, 
proprictaires et architectes, Traduit de l’allemand par 
oe pevoede d’une introduction générale 


de M. Charles N. : 
in-folio, (membre de l'Institut). 1 volume 
guide pratique pour tout jardinier ou 
amateur a été couronné e 
rH fee > Rockies impériale et cen: 
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ALMANACS AND COMPENDIUM 


FOR 
MANY NOVELTIES 


186 5. 


ARE IN PREPARATION. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMSTED). 
BOXES AND PARCELS OF THE BEST AND NEW®RST BOOKS are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


to every part of the Country. 


Two or three Friends, in any Neighbourhood, may unite im one Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the 


principal Books of the Season on moderate terms. 


For Prospedbuses apply to 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


PURCHASERS OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE LIBRARIES, Merchants, Shipping Agents, intending 
RIV IVG. and others, are respectfully invited to apply for the SEPTEMBER LIST of WORKS withdrawn from MUDLE’S 


LIB for Sale. 


The List contains the names of more than One Thousand Works of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OrriceE—4, King Street, Cheapside. 


Prices. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


‘The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
ee this kind ;—they are aware that many questions 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament ; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoroughly convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
speculations lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 

. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
— recalls the era of Luther.”—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 





PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHAAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Renan, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8ve., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


** In his own sphere M. Renan is not only a chesaing but 
a profound writer. If not the first Semitic scholarof the 

,as his ial admirers boast, he is at least wo to 

e rank with the first scholars—the Chwolsohns, Ewalds, 
Meyers, Curetons, of England, Russia, and Germany. Yield- 
ing rhaps to each of these writers in knowledge of a par- 
tic language, he excels them all in general acquaintance 
with the many and varied forms of Semitic speech. Heis to 
Semitism what Professor Max Miiller is to Arianism—the 
one living master of the subject, the sole authority competent 
to deal with all its ramifications, and at the same time to 
pronounce judgment upon it in its entirety. He is also— 
thanks to his Gallic blood and training—a subtle and acute 
critic. .... A more complete and crushing refutation never 
came under our notice. After this we hope we shall hear no 
more of ‘Pre-Adamite Literature,’ ‘ Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years before Christ,’ and the like; or, 
at least, that the work of Kuthami will not be quoted in 
proof of them. The post-Christian date of that work is, we 
think we may say, completely established.’’—REaADER. 

“We hope our readers avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the ;, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical 


Journal, 

“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.” —London Review. 





London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





In Two Volumes, 4to,, handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. each; by post, 4s., 
The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. « oa: 


London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 
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FOR THE OYSTER SEASON, 1864. 





New Edition, fcap. 8vo., illustrated by George CauIKsHAaNk 
in elegant binding, price l1s., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON, 


“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, aqpecms, and 
chatty manner, There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to knowin relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more. 
—READER, 

“*A complete syeten-enies's manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab , and which no fishmonger’s shop should be 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 

** Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘ I am not 
writing a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would, 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author.’”—Atheneum, 


Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 





Recently published, price 6d., 


i don. 
See ee 


Leatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the HypropaTuic EsTaBLISHMENT, New Barnet. 





Second Edition, Corrected and Revised, post free, 7d., 
in cloth, Is. 1d., 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 


with the Best Means of Restoring them when Defective or 
Lost. By A. Eske.u, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist. 

“We can recommend its perusal to those who wish to 
preserve their teeth, and to those who know the value of 
them,”—Daily News. 


London: CLemeEnts, Little Pulteney Street. 





Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d. ; free by post 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Tuos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 21a, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 


“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.” —Lancet. 


London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 


——— 





NEW BOOK OF GAMES. 





Imperial 32mo., price 1s., sewed, 


How to Play Chess, Billiards, 


BAGATELLE, WHIST, LOO, CRIBBAGE DRAUGHTS, 
BACKGAMMON, DOMINOES, and MINOR GAMESA 


CARDS, 
London : W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 





Price Is., 


Queritur; or, The Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE AS THE BASIS OF LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCE, and the Labours of the German School in that 
Field—are they not overvalued ? By T. Hewitt Key, M.A. 
F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, University 


College. 
London: Davip Nutr, 270, Strand. 


A r condemned by a writer in the Saturday Revie™, 
who’ also says, “ We will not enter into details.” This, 
perhaps, was prudent. 
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AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN'S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 38s. 6p, BY POST, 


$s. 10D, MAY BEBE HAD SEPARATELY. 





LONDON: W. STEVENS, 421, STRAND. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. LIX. for SEPTEMBER, 1864. 
Price OnE SHILLING. 


CoNTENTS :— 
N THE LANGUAGE AND POETRY OF 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. By Professor Max 
MiiLLER. 

II. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; OR, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE CITIES. By 
the Epiror, Dr. Chalmers, Part II.—His Middle 

e. 
TIIl. OVER THE HILL-SIDE. . 

IV. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinosuey, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” **‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. Chapter XLVI. 
—The End of a Chapter. Chapter XLVII.—The 
Letter which was not from Mrs, Nalder. Chapter 
XLVIII.—Sir George Hillyar starts on his Adven- 
ture. Chapter XLIX.—James Burton’s Story: the 
Forge is lit up once more. 

Vv. OUR GARDEN WALL. 

VI. GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. By ArcuieaLtp MAcLAREN, of 
the Gymnasium, Oxford, 

VII. AT THE DOOR. A Dorsetshire Poem. By WILLIAM 
BARNES. 
VIII A SON OF THE SOIL. Part X. 


Vou. IX., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


Macmi.uan & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





On the Ist of September, Seconp Series, No. LXIILI., 
price 1s., 


The Pharmaceutical Journal, 


coateining the TRANSACTIONS of the _PHARMA- 

CEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

CoNnTENTS :— 

PHARMACEUTICAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE. 

NOTES on the CASES of POISONING by CALABAR 
BEANS at LIVERPOOL. 

ABSTRACT of the REPORT of the COMMITTEE of the 
ROYAL MEDICAL and CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY 
on CHLOROFORM. 

On BOILING WATER. 

GUN-COTTON. 

On LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC STUDIES in connec- 
tion with MEDICINE. 

Professor rate on BOTANICAL SCIENCE and the 


REPORT on the INDUSTRY of MANURES. 
The MANUFACTURE of VEGETABLE OILS. 
ACCIDENTAL POISONING by STRYCHNINE. 


CASE of POISONING by STRYCHNINE: Action against 
the Chemists for Damages. 


POISONING by CALABAR BEANS, 
The LATE ACCIDENT at LIVERPOOL. 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING PHARMACY. 


Votume V., Second Series, may be had in cloth, as well as 
the Twenty-two preceding Volumes, price 13s, 6d. 


London ; Joun Cuurcuiut and Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Edinburgh : MacLaAcHLAN and STEWART. 
ublin: Fannin & Co. 





Now ready, No. LV., 


The Philadelphia Photographer : 
& Monthly Journal, devoted to Photography. APRIL, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 


I, ON the USE of IODINE for DETECTING HYPOSUL- 
PHITE of SODA, and for REDUCING OVERPRINTED 
POSITIVE. By M. Cargy LEA. 


Il. A TRIP to PIKE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Ill. LETTERS to an ENGINEER. By CoLEMAN SELLERS. 
IV. PHOTOGRAPHY in GERMANY. By M. CarEy LRA, 
V. MINUTES of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of 
PHILADELPHIA. 
VI. A DAY in NEW YORK. 
VII. PHOTOGRAPHY in BELGIUM, By M. CAREY LBA, 
VIII. TO THE FRATERN ITY. 
IX. CORRECTION, 
X. OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 
XI. OUR PICTURE. 
XII. EDITOR’S TABLE. 
EMBELLISHMENT—DELAWARE WATER GAP PHO- 
TOGRAPHED, By JoHN MORAN, Philadelphia, 


London : Tripyer & Co., American Literary n 
60, Paternoster Row, ——m 








Now ready, 
The New Englander, July, 1864. 


ConTENTS :— 
I, THE CONFLICT with SCEPTICISM and UNBELIEF— 
THIRD ARTICLE: Baur’s Reconstruction of the Apostolic 
History, ana Attack upon the Credibility of the k of 
Acts. By Professor GkoRrGE P. FIsHER, Yale College. 
Il. VICTOR HUGO and “LES MISERABLES,” By Mrs. C. 
R, Corson, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Ill, INFANT BAPTISM PROVED from the UNITY of the 
CHURCH inallAGES, By J. G. Haut, East Poultney, Vt. 
TV. REVIEW of BAYARD TAYLOR’S “HANNAH THURS- 
TON.” By Rev. PRESIDENT STURTEVANT, Jacksonville, 
V. THE KEY of the CONTINENT. By Rev. JosHvA LEAVITT, 
1» New York City. 
VL. NOTICES of NEW BOOKS, 


London: TrisnER & Co., American Literary : 
60, Paternoster Row, ca 





Now ready, 


Arthur’s Home Magazine for 


AUGUST, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 
I. IN THE DARK. By MINNIE W. May. 
Il. THE CHILD’S PRAYER. By Hattie HERBERT, 
III, FLOWERS, SWEET FLOWERS. By F., H. STAUFFER. 


IV. RACHEL; or, WAS IT FATE OR PROVIDENCE, By 
Mrs. M.A. DENISON. Chapters VI. to VILL. 


V. KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
VI. HALLS OF DREAMY WOODLANDS. By IDA AFTON. 


VII, DISLOYALTY. By the Author of “ WATCHING AND 
WAITING.” 


VIII. SOMETIME, By CLARA AUGUSTA. 


X. THE WAY THROUGH. A Sequel tothe Story of Janet 
Strong. By VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


X. DECALCOMANIE, 
XI. THE VILLAGE BELLE. By May REED. 
XII, LAY SERMONS. 
XIII, MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
XIV. BOYS AND GIRLS’ TREASURY, 
XV. HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
XVI. HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
XVII. TOILETTE AND WORK-TABLE. 
XVIII. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 
EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


London: TrRiBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Kow. 





Now ready. 


United States’ Service Magazine. 
Vou, I, No.7, JULY, 1866. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, ENGLAND’S WEAKNESS, 
II. RAIN and UMBRELLAS. 


III, REORGANIZATION, 
IV. tj ahalermcaaael THROUGH FRENCH SPEC- 


V. PHOTOGRAPHY as APPLIED to MILITARY PUR- 
POSES. 


VI. “MY WARD.” 
VII, IRON LABORATORIES, 
VILL. THE REGENERATION of ITALY, No. IL. 
IX. LOVE and LOYALTY, 
X. YUSEF EL CASLAN 

XI. IN ROME, MAY, 1861. AT HOME, MAY, 1864, (Poetry.) 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICIAL INTELLIGENOE, 


London: TripNneEr & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, 





Now ready, 


The Merchants’ Magazine and 
COMMERCIAL REVIEW for JULY, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 


I. THE EX-SECRETARY of the TREASURY and his 
SUCCESSOR. 
II, THE NEW EMPIRE of MEXICO, By A. K, SHEPHARD, 
III. SAR VICE ISLANDS. No. I, Honolulu and the Pahri. 
y H. B.A. 


IV. CONGRESS and the CURRENCY. By C. H.C. 
V. OFFICIAL STATEMENT of the PUBLIC DEBT of the 
U. S., June 14, 1864, 
VI. COMMERCIAL CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 
VIL THE NEW TARIFF. 
JOURNAL of BANKING, CURRENCY, and FINANCE, 
THE GOLD BILL. 


don: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary ney, 
—— 60, Paternoster Row. a 


Now ready, 


The Occident and American 
JEWISH ADVOCATE, Vou. XXII, No. IV. JULY, 1964, 
CONTENTS :— 
I. AN IMPORTANT MOVEMENT. 
Il. BIOGRAPHY of DAVID AARON DE SOLA. 
Ill, ON PROSELYTES., 
IV. MY SON. 
Vv. HEBREW EDUCATION SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA, 
VI. P.S. to Dk. BONDI’S ARTICLE ON PROSELYTES, 
VIL CURACOA. 
VIII. NEWS’ ITEMS, 
IX. OBITUARY. 
X. MARRIED. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary ncy, 
- 60, Paternoster Kow. — 








Now ready, 


The American Journal of the 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. No. XOV., for JULY, 1864, 
CONTENTs :— 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

MEMOIRS AND CASES, 

TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, 

REVIEWS, 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

QUARTERLY SUMMARY. 

AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


: TrOipywer & Co., - 
London iy Ly _Taneary Agency 
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Fraser’s Magazine for September. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTs :— 
DR. NEWMAN’S “ APOLOGIA.” 
THE WISHING WELL. 


GILBERT RUGGE. A Tale. By the Author of “A First 
Frrenpsuip.” Chapters XII, and XIII. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Report of the Commission. II. 


NOTES ON DIPLOMACY AND DIPLOMATIC HIS- 
TORY. PartIl. By Henry Ortuey. 


THE PARISH PRIEST. I1.—The Priest in the Parish. 
THE POOR PAINTER’S EPITAPH. 

A CAMPAIGNER AT HOME, XII. and XIII. 

NE LAISSEZ PAS LE FOU SORTIR. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the POOR-LAWS and the RE- 
PORT of the COMMITTEE on POOR RELIEF. By 
Frances Power Cosse. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


The North British Review, 
No. LXXXIL., is NOW READY. 
ConTENTS :— 


I. WORDSWORTH—THE MAN AND THE POET. 
II. Tears HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN 


III. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
IV. EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
V. RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER II. 
VI. THE SCOTCH LAWYER OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
VII. BERKELEY’S THEORY OF VISION. 
VIII. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, etc. 


Epmonston and Dovetras, Edinburgh, 
London: Hami.tton, Apams, & Co, 








Now ready, price 4s., No. VI., AUGUST, 1864, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


CONTENTS :— 
ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN MAN AND 
ANIMALS. 
HUMAN HYBRIDITY. 
THOVGRTS AND FAOTS ON THE HI TORY OF 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE METHODICAL 
STUDY OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, By A. 
De BELLECOMBE, 

HUMAN ANATOMY. 

CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK. By Geo. E. Roperts, Esq., F.G.S8. 

ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

THE FOSSIL MAN OF ABBEVILLE. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


THE JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
CIETY OF LONDON containing the following papers 
and discussions thereon :— 

Mr. A. R. Wallace on the Origin of Human Races. 

Dr. Schlagintweit’s Notes on some Ethnographical Casts, &c. 

Dr. Shortt on the Domber. 

Mr. L. O. Pike on the Place of the Science of Mind and Lan- 
guage in the Science of Man. 

Mr. Guppy on the Capabilities of the wegee for Civilization. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar on the Universality of the Belief in a God 
and in a Future State. 

Rev. F. W. Farrar on Hybridity. 

Captain Burton and Mr. Carter Blake on Skulls from Anna- 
bom in the West African Seas. 

Dr. Tharnam on the two Principal Forms of Crania in the 
Early Britons. 

Mr. Bollaert on the Pymoceraghy of the New World. 

Mr. Bendyshe on the Precautions which ought to have been 
taken to ensure the Health of British Troops had any been 


Co mhegen. 
Mr. Roberts and . Bolton on the Kirkhead Cave near 


Alverstone. 
-. Blake and Mr. Roberts on Human Remains from Peter- 


rough. 
Mr. Bollaert on the alleged Introduction of Syphilis from the 
New World. 


London: Triiswer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


The Art-Journal for September 


(price 2s. 6d.) contains Three Line Engravings, viz. :— 

THE FOUNDLING, by P. Lieurroor, after G. B. O’Neru. 
HEIDELBERG, by T. A. Prior, after J. M. W. Turner, and 
A SPANISH GIRL, by A. Biancuarp, after MuriLLo, 


The Literary Contributions include :— 


WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by Liewe.tyyy Jewrrr, 
F.S.A. Illustrated. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE, by Tomas Wnricur,. 
Illustrated 


BRITISH ARTISTS: Miss OSBORN, by James Dar- 
FORNE. Illustrated. 

ALMANACK OF THE MONTH. Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE “ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

CYCLOPEAN STRUCTURES IN SARDINIA AND 
ITALY, by Professor Anstep. Illustrated. 

ART WORK IN SEPTEMBER, by Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 


THE ART-SEASON. 
eee OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS OF 


THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT WARWICK. 
ALEXANDRA PARK. 

PICTURE SALES. 

FORGED ANTIQUES. 

MOSAIC DECORATION IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
ART-UNION PRIZES, &c., &c, 


London: James 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane. 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Lite and Scientific 


REGISTER AND ALMANAOK FOR 1864. 
_* A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.” 


’ London: W, Srevens, 421, Strand, 
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Hales by Auction. 


Seren AND BARRETT, 
rerurning thet Property, $8, Fleet ae aa 


then Hogmas fr for the Realization 
teva i orks connected with the Fine Arts, 
in the principal Sheroughfere, in the yery centre of 
ae with a connexion of the most e 
the result of Forty Years’ business, they feel that 
fecal ting ents, the high standing of their house 
ee be © aes guarantee that property committed to 
their charge will meet with the utmost care and attention, 
~~ aeecped of at an advantage unattainable through 


ettlement will take place at the conclusion 
e, ond ould SovurnGcaTrse and Barretr be unable, 
B ty of business, to realize as early as could be 
wie ey will make an ‘advance commensurate with the 

the property. 


*,* Tue New Season commences the first week in October. 


of a 





Geyerat J, Vor Rapowrrz’s Con.ecrion or AUTOGRAPHS. 


Me: T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 


at his Avetion Instirut, in Jase, “4 the 20TH OF 
Sepremser, and Following Days, the First Portion of the 
above CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS, consisting 
of Documents on Vellum and Paper in the Autograph of the 
GREAT i v~ of Princes, Warriors, and STaTEs- 
meEN of the Period talogues will be be furnished by any of 
the Foreign Bookselle uses of 





Me. T. O. WEIGEL will Sell by Auction, 
ao it pig, on the the 18th of October, and bs MERSHER’ 
e late Prorgesson Dr. WIL 


Lign of Ber Berlin, ~ Ae of th 
FERD. STEINACKER, Domherr und Appellationsrath 7 
Leipzig. Catalogues as above, 


Ray iy: Dr. 








HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
re than Ray years ago by WiiuamM 8S. BuRTON, Py me 
PLATED b iD by the the a pocess of Messrs, Elkington & 
he very best article next to me tee 
Silvas chat can be crt ed as such, either usefully or orna- 
See oy BO le test can it t be distinguished from 
real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and 
durability as follows :— ony 


























a nad Thread King’s 
or 
Old |pBe*4 | Brans-| oF 
| Silver Pattern. wick Lily, 
Pattern Pattern. 6. 
£8. 4/2 8. a.) 2 8, a4.) 2s. 4, 
12 Table Forks ............... 118 0;2 0 0;);2 4 0;210 0 
12 Table Spoons, . [113 0}2 00/2 40/210 0 
12 Dessert Forks... sine a © Ot. wD OL O12 @ 
12 poons .... 1 40/110 O}112 OJ} 115 0 
12 Tea 8 bi imaious a 16 0;100;1 2 031 5 0 
6 Egg ms, gilt bowls} 10 0 2 0 12 0 138 6 
temrepeetl $6! 88] ae Sl af S 
ra POON, av cecceccsvens 
2 Balt poons, gilt bowls 3 4 ‘ Q ‘ 0 4 6 
materd, Spoon, 
1 Paar ar Tongs .. 26 8 6 3 6 4 0 
1 of Carvers ..j1 4 6/110 01/110 01110 0 
1 e. 26 40 5 6 6 0 
1 Soup beste absichases 10 0 12 0 16 0 17 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 8 3 4 6 46 5 0 
Total 919 91;129 0/189 6314178 
Any sxtiele to be had singly at the same prices, An oak 
fo Roatan Kiger Vy IR S semve ay Oe of Cornet 
Vv r 
es, cruet ur rammed, &c., posers, Sa 
All kinds of eet proportion 





(VUTLERY, WARRANTED. — The most 


world, 
oll warenntsd, f0 00, at pri 
erative me es F Ey ees ies 





























Fable ae aly 

Ivory Handles Knives |Carvers 
Dozen, |Dozen.| Pair, 

s. d.j s. d.} s. a, 

12 0 9 6 4 6 

6 O}| ll 6 4 6 

18 0] 4 O 5 0 

& 01 17 :*0 73 

82 0 4 0 ll 0 

os avd so 9] i Of i 6 
petro error handion, ony }) 0] m 0} 7 6 

er handles of any pattern......... 84 0] 54 0} 2 O 

8. d, 8. a, * a, 

ll 0 8 6 6 

ol iso} 46 

Ditto, 20] 9 Oo] 80 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and 
forks in cases and otherwise, of the new plated fish 





ILLIAM §. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGE 
of Wales, sends By 








EDUOATIONAL TELESOOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 
MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


pee, to announce that, in addition to their - h-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying irf aperture from 2% to 4 inches 


The BDUCATION Aly TELESCOPES ares mpplied with 
the best object-g ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, 7 sere tag ind two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades ; they are mounted on tall tri stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods, 
packed in neat cases, 

nin consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 

ook and Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 

TELESCOLES at prices ranging from £10 to £36, 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all neces: means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands. m £5 to £12. 10s, 





PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 





OURISTS derive additional pleasure in 


their rambles when acquainted with MINERALS, 
ROCKS, and FOSSILS.—Mr, TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand, d, London, gives Practical Instruction to es and 
Gentlemen, and from his extensive Collections, comprising 
many thousand ——, rsons are enabled in a dozen or 
twenty private lessons to fk eee the ordinary components 
of Rocks, and most of the Minerals and Metals used in the 
Arts. Mr. Tennant can also NC UpEly. mometars Geological 

Hections at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 1 uineas each, 





EW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 


TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of c nyatal), pe oy one for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and & tates. An ab- 
stract of the odie of obtaining this ae ly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on ap lication to T. E. Go ding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross, 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms, 


From the Times, Sept. 8, 1868. 


“Tne Britisu AssocratTio“,—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were sped but only one 
was of any general interest. was by Mr. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait- taking. ‘By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectan, prisms, the appear- 
ance of a ectly solid is given to a picture and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept, 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as t realistic portraiture - 
inven, tink satan ike vousiee has m discovered ting 


and ‘adaptation of opti usion 

— taken ave eyed be head ¢ an features of 
he sitter have tion of a bust in 

marble, with the ey of prose natural tints of 

the countenance in the most ios manner,” 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct, 3, 1863, 


“A solid a mace of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
reality from the centre of a small all cube of crystal, 
every Sooture re Standing out in as perfect relief as tho 
chise. ly the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most peo 


are fond o king in the glass, but this portable and inttelible 

po am gt reflecting no mere Jlee ated conteinene, 

actual pab ce amost 

novelty. ninral sclence's daily x hon which toe 
gained ¢ credit of This is an 

— given to peearing the henomena than to to de- 


ne wheretor re of thelt their existence. 
pearance in Zadkiel’s 
moar c crystal, of which us awa n la Bape 90 mash 
| ately, had some photo; hic foundation, the ‘man in 
armour,’ and * in the pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube 


How would it the why’ and apa the 


From the Intellectual Observer for November, 1868. 


eiioct 0 oF th new is to gxhibit the subject of 
the life-like verisinil , and in natural 
reli You tai ay up yt fa and : through what 
appears to be a Ustls window and there stands or sits before 
np a a ype ted chambe Der, © ervenaes Gey a 
acpieiinak ones ane The pecgeesion f the 
Bom, the moulding of the HDs, a and ail all the gradations of con- 
sill’ I bat the hair end the fe py eh 

t the Soll tise Each cal eir yey and 

vital and comfortable look. 


| has a 

Tnvisod, were it not for the reduction in size, it would be 

difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 
dress, and with 


was pre- 
sented to your eye. In on to destined for 
morocco cases, and of miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and moun in ex tty little 
caskets of fine gold. These form as elogan t little shrines as 
oy eet a ae Ly , and 
traiture with ornamental de $3 a 

is ta ania tare August 29, 1863. 

“ Suitable ioe, prooans, ot of those closer 


2 Te to ners Oe ys 
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Z2Vucation. 


EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


HEADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 


of SCHOOLS, requiring GOVERN ESSES er TUTORS 
have competent candidates introduced to them, free of 
charge, by stating their requirements to Mr. Marr (late 
Mair and Son, established 1833), Educational a aeeas 217 
illy (Corner of Regent Circus), removed from Bedford 

Street, Strand, London, 


Mr, Mair, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
Monthly Register, and author of “Scholastic Experience,” 
“History of Westminster School,” &c., recommends Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He can always introduce 

ils into first-class establishments on very reduced terms, 
Schoot ‘property transferred. Pupils exchanged, &c. 








D2: BEHR, FORMERLY HEAD MASTER oF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
ORANGE E an Establishment on similar pranciples ‘at THE 

EWELL, near EPSOM, SU He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the Pusiic 
ScHOOLs, NAVAL AND Lirabt OLLEGES, and CoMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS, For Prospectuses and ‘Reference, apply as 
above 


DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 


berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be had of Mr, 
CULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


}DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 


Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. Theutmost care and attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and im nqveemens of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on the banks of the 
Rhine. Terms moderate rm | inclusive. For prospectuses, 

eferences, &c., apply to - soamee Griffith and » corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard 


DUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 


FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HOHAGEN has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTI &- 
MEN. For terms, references, &c., apply to 8S.8., Mr. Jones, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 


RPUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 
MANY.— GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 

Establishment, conducted by Miss ye Uy and 

delightf situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 

rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 

an English home, The Principal is a Hanoverian, and is 

tasisted by able masters, French being taught by a resident 
‘arisian. 

















JDUCATION (Superior in FRANCE.— 

ALBION-HOUSE PROTESTANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madame 
LisporREL DELARIVIERE, at Guines, near Cala Terms 
moderate, No extras; no vacations. All accomplishments 
by masters. Prospectuses sent in answer to letters. 


\DUCATION (Superior) IN FRANCE.— 


Beavutrev House Acapemy for Youne GENTLEMEN, at 
Guines, near Calais, conducted by Mr, L. Lispore., who is 
assisted by eminent French, English, and German professors, 
Terms moderate. Noextras—novacation. For prospectuses 
and references apply to M. LiBoREL, as above. 


I,DUCATION IN FRANCE,—CHATEAU 


de l’Erornz, Seminary for Youne Lapis, conducted 

bz Mesdenens CoLuier and Lrsorg., at Guines, near Calais, 

is establishment, so iG advantageously carried on these last 

thirty years, leaves nothing to be wished for as regards sound 

and like education. Terms moderate. No extras—no 

vacation. For prospectuses and references apply to Madame 
LIBOREL, as above, 























T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 


The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will a 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in A 
age are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and 

French and German fessors are specially ad Navy, 
= the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to 
£150 per annum. Pupils received for the Modern Languages 
only. ASitea post-paid, The British Chaplain, 52, Rue de 
Lorraine, t. Ger! -en-Laye, Paris. 





ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 


Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuezsne, and 
directed by Mesdames Vertrevuit and Lemarre, 56, Rue de ia 
Tour, Tuts Lysrirerion, situated in a most healt neigh 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive en, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close pro y with 
the Bois pre BouvLoene. The 0 course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living | ages and the elegant arts 
A physician is specially pie te 6 Institute. e terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on applic tion, to any 
address. References can be given to some of t a Ly Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated th 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIO.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jaeques Herz, Philipot, and ‘other Eminent 

from the Conservatoire de Musi re. of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepare ve LESSONS on the 
teraky AC eto Aoply at No. a ewsbury Road, West- 








MUSIC. —THE ART OF HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 


ine ew Lp dele through a new Method, b means of which 
So Commanee after a few Teasons. Pupils 
setbnd att their own residence, or at ve rofeaor is 
Vou. 





[° LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
—A married Seaver cad Preteane of Siena, 
be glad to extend 


fae | Fea ries iad cash Ae 
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SUARKESP RARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Maioat the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of ES. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin, 
one of the mainp s of the Institution they have founded, 

to INVIT POBLI SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 

tON and ENDOWMENT of a SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
most fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 
Poet. 
The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs, Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 


rsigned, 
— BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 





pBIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches CLassics, 
Frencu, German, Composition, &c. istance no object. 
For Terms apply to “‘ Lecrurer,”’ care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C, 





_— 


USIC for SCHOOLS and the COLONIES, 


&c. (482nd Edition), Hamilton’s Modern Instructions 
for the Pianoforte, 4s.; Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for 
Binging, 26th Edition, 5s,; Hamilton’s Dictionary of 3500 
Musical Terms, 73rd Edition, Is.; Clarke’s Catechism on the 
Rudiments of Music, 85th Edition, 1s. N.B, Gratis and post 
free, a Catalogue of New School-Music ; also a List of New 
and Secondhand Pianofortes. 


London: Rorpert Cocks & Co.,6, New Burlington Street; 
and of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 





EADS of SCHOOLS should not defer 

obtaining a LIST (furnished gratis and postage free) 

of the most POPULAR EDUCATIONAL ORKS on 

MUSIC in use throughout Europe and in all the Colonies and 
Dependencies of Great Britain. 


Address, for “ List of Educational Works,” to Roserr 
Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London, W., Publishers 
tothe Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and the Emperor 
Napoleon Ii. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). CLASS 29, EXHIBITION 1802. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


6 Backed Seats, Adult Meetings, 
$3 Level Tables, \ for 24, for { Tea Parties, Treats, 
2 Square Classes, Sunday Schools, 


Invented for the Royal Free Schools, Windsor, and adopted 
in Her Majesty’s Schools, Osborne, Eton College, and 400 
other Schools and Colleges. Specimens at Kensington 
Museum, and other parts of London. 

The CLerGy are respectfully invited to examine these 


ustrated Circular from ALFRED WILLIAMS, Windsor. 


Crea a 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
cou on Orders exceeding 20s.—Tuz LarGest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Fools¢a 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Househol 
Papers, &c.—PartTripce and Cozens’ celebrated Guinea 
Case of Srationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No Cuance for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes, Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s,—Scnoot Starionery supplied on 
the most liberal terms,—Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free, Parraipes and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 








[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
, the QUEEN a begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
insti’ utions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has in’ & new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of | rial, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, an 
defy competition, 
Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put u fn boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, ana tie fac-simile of his . 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
ch are especially adapted to their use, being of different 

of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers, Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 

treet, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 


—— 





“Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
Nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has ngnpetones’s no equal, 
pena mee of ry action it is frequently indi 


(HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
W 
R 


CIATION, Established by etors of Estates in the 
Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
+ 48 certified by 


ester (Government Food 
Analy »who writes— 


Dr 
*I find it to be entirely composed of 


& CO f i 
p By x WEow put Analysis will be given 


Tn Tins, 1 and 2!bs., at 1s. 6d. per Ib. ; Glbs. at 1s. Ib. 
12lbs. at 1s. $d. per Ib’; or in the Origia Sees, as 
Imported, w: about $ilbs., at Is. per Ib. ; 


NEVELL & CO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 
Ttalian W 5, Eccleston 
arehousemen, a oa Street, Belgravia, 


Established 1828, 


BEN RHYDDING. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is irably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and f of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Sco Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 
For ] uses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Grss, 
Manager, ‘Ben Rhydding, Otley. 





YDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VIL NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, underthe direction of Mr, Mert- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) ; 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 


For Terms and Prospecitses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 





ATHS.—DEANE’S DOMESTIC BATHS. 


The bath department of Deane & Co.’s warehouses con- 
tains an extensive stock of shower, hip, plunging, sponging. 
nursery, and every description of bath for family use, 
article is of the best material and workmanship, and at the 
lowest possible prices. Patent gas bath, sim le, efficient, 
and economical. Bath rooms fitted complete. Deane & Co.’s 
Ramphlet on Baths and Bathing, with Engravings, gratis, and 
post free. Deane and Co. 46, King William Street, London 

ridge. Established a.p. 1700. 





ILTERS— BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose ¢ al filters, are—lIst. Because 
they cannot get foul on the inside ; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 3rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 

rsons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 
lters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ATKINS 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar. 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITEOTS (ONLY). 


ILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 


eashire, sends ng + free on a praetion, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, C ts, Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway a 
ments admit of prepa ent. Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 





Now ready, 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, ‘“‘Ho! ror a SHak- 
‘SPEARE!” and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirli 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 
Stuart. Illustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, @raris, at 
all the best copes in the kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stam: address to Day and Sons, Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





(THEESHER'S COLOUBED FLANNEL 
Next Door to Somerset House, Strand. . 





NAPSAOK.—The Patent Yoke—Light 

Waterproof, and Inexpensive. To be had of the Trade, 

and Wholesale of 8S. W. Sityer & Co., 66 and 67, Cornhill, 
and 3 and 4, Bishopsgate Within, E,C, 





SAUCE. —LEA anpd PERRINS’ 
WORCZSTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris, 


The Public are respectfully tioned against worthless 
imitations, and should s see that fea and Perrins’ Names are 
on Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for , by the Proprigrors, 
Worcester; Messrs, Crosse and Biackwe.i; M . Bar- 
cLay and Son, London, &c. &c.; and by Grocers Oilmen 
universally. 


(; AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 

READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use, 
i sold by all respectable Dealers in Bancas fis manu: 
actured o ) rs 0 é etor 
OARLES OOOKS. 6 DUKE STREET, READING ie 
Original Sauce W: ouse, 


Att Orsers are Spurious Imrrartions. 








(JLENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WaLes. This 
Starch is used in THe Royat Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat., 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Oo., Glasgow and London. 


RAiLWway GREASE, COLLIERY ANTI- 


FRICTION and MILL GREASES, and LUBRI- 
CATING OILS. = 





TURPENGINE, 4 perfect Substitute Turpentine, 
ten ten third the Price, nad 7 


one- 


PATENT CAZELINE B 
nT arning Oil, adapted to all 


Terms and Particulars on Application, 
CasszLL, Surrn, & Oo., 80, Fenchurch Street, London, B.0, 
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(iH URCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 
BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
Manvuracrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK, 





QMITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 

MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and ters the 
heat with the = accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 





IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 
MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopsgate Street 


ury award, International Exhibition : Honour- 
able Mention “for good and cheap pianos,” Carriage free, 





ME: HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures, The Reriectly resemble the nat teeth as 


80 
not to be distinguis ed from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before method 


does not, require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
teeth sropped, and rendered sound and useful in mastication, 
—b52 Fleet Street, At home from 10 till 5, 





EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 

Srreet, Oxrorp STRERT, and 448, STRAND ( te 
Establi er to the Public 


©ross Railway Station), 

a medium for su Arti Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or , require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at ee completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. » 5, 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted, For efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 








DENTAL SURGERY, 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 


IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and fastenings are unnecessary ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied, a natural g ticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected With the most unerring accuracy, are 
secured; while, from the softness and flexibility of the agents 
employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoinin 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption o. 
the gums, Consultations free. 


*,* No CONNECTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME NAME, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 


NOBTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and tle 
aperient, are mild in their o in, safe under any ¢ - 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, in every in the — 
Caution! Be sure to ask for “* Norron’s Piuus,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK~AN ARK, 


BRxAN T and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and 
LIGHTS ignite only on ths ‘Box. ‘ — 


These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
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Wuicut and Mawy, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich, 
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ntents in a Show Room erected 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights f and Table 
Cine c,, Gans Dinner Berries far Nveig. Perso, rom 
Ali Articles marked in plain figures, 


Ornamental G suitable 
LONDON.—Suow Rooms, 45, Oxronp Srneet, W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Mawnvuracrory and Saow Rooms, Broap 
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ACONITE and VERATKUM VIRIDE, By 
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III, ia ey on SOME PREPARATIONS of the 
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Vil, VOLUMETRIC ESTIMATION of TANNIC and 
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VILL, WHY BEES WORK in the DARK. 
IX, ON the REMOVAL of STAINS from SILK. 
xX, GLFORORA CULTURE IN INDIA. By Dr. 
RY. 


XI. HOW the CHINESE make DWARF TREES. 


XII. DECOMPOSITION of WATER by MEANS of 
PHOSPHORUS, &. By M. PERSONNES. 


XILL. DULO’S PROCESS of ENGRAVING, 
XIV. PERMEABILITY of IRON by HYDROGEN GAS, 
XV. BOFABIOAL GARDENS of the BRITISH COLO- 


XVI. ATROPIZED and CALABARIZED GELATIN, 
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XVIII. AN OIL LAKE in TRINIDAD. 
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XX, PREPARATION of PHYSOSTIGMIN, By JoBst 
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XXI. THE MAGNESIAN LIGHT in PHOTOGRAPHY, 
XXII, RESPIRATION of FRUITS. 


XXIII, ON the ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATION, By M, 
BECHAMP, 


XXIV. ANEW METHOD of PRESERVING M7 COLOU K- 
NG MATER of LITMUS. By Dr. VOGEL. 


Po LA IDARTIFY of ACONELLA with NARCOTINA, By 
J. H, JELLETT. 


XXVL oO. CURIOUS PROPERTIES of OXIDE of 
VER. By M. BOETTGER, 
the COHESION 


XXVIII, FURTHER REMARKS on 
GUKES of LIQUIDS, By UHAs, TOMLIN- 
soak Esq. 
XXVIII. ON WRIGHTINA, on ‘ALKALOID, By J. Stz- 
PHENSON, LL.D., F.R.S, 


XXIX, PHARMACY in JAMAICA, 

XXX. UTILIZATION of BRINE, 

XXXI, CINCHONA NEWS. By C. W, QUINN, F.C.S, 
XXXII, ne ie and HOW to WEIGH in 


XXXIII, rane orate of PHARMACY in RUSSIA as COM- 
ED with that of ENGLAND 


XXXIV. NeW A ALKALOID from the CALABAR BEAN, 
XXXV. ay + in AFFGHANISTAN, By M, C. 


XXXVI. ON a PREPARATION = PURIFICATION of 
ENZOLE, By M. E. Kopp. 


XXXVI, BUTTER as a RE-AGENT for COPPER and its 
POUNDS, By E. LANCELOT, 


XXXVIII. OOXV EUSTON of SALT MEAT into FRESH, &c. 
A, A. WHITELAW. 


XXXIX, FRENon CEMENT, 
XL. ANEW QUADRUPLE SALT. By M. Pgevrzzr. 
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Il, ON the PROPER LOCATION of a FIRST MERIDIAN 
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IV. USES and ABUSES of FICTION, 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


I, oi! ARCH TRUSS GIRDER Spal MORE UPON 
E NEW SYSTEM. By 8S. W. RoBINSON, C.E, 


IL, RESULT of EXPERIMENTS on the BREAKING 
EIGHT of ROLLED I 


III, on ELASTIC RAILWAY WHEELS, 
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MECHANICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


V. ON DILANTHINE and the DILANTHUS SILK MOTH. 
VI. PRESERVATION of WOOD. 


VIL. STEAM BOILER EXPLOSION at Mzgssrs. CORNE- 
LIUS and BAKER’S MANUFACTORY, PHILADBL- 
PHIA.—Verdict of the Coroner’s Jury. 


VIII. WHY BEES WORK IN THE DARK, 
IX. WORKING STEAM EXPANSIVELY. By W. SEWELL. 


X. PROCEEDINGS of the ASSOCIATION for the PRE- 
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